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KNOW  how  vain  it  is  to  gild  grief  with  words,  and 
yet  I  wish  to  take  from  every  grave  its  fear.  Here 
in  this  world  where  life  and  death  are  equal  kings, 
all  should  be  brave  enough  to  meet  what  all  the  dead 
have  met.  From  the  wondrous  tree  of  life  the  buds  and 
blossoms  fall  with  ripened  fruit,  and  in  the  common  bed  of 
earth  patriarchs  and  babes  sleep  side  by  side. 

Why  should  we  fear  that  which  will  come  to  all  that 
is?  We  do  not  know  which  is  the  greater  blessing — life 
or  death.  We  cannot  say  that  death  is  not  a  good.  Neither 
can  we  tell  which  is  more  fortunate — the  child  dying  in  its 
mother’s  arms  before  its  lips  have  learned  to  form  a  word, 
or  he  who  journeys  all  the  length  of  life’s  uneven  road, 
painfully  taking  the  last  slow  steps  with  staff  and  crutch. 

Maybe  that  death  gives  all  there  is  of  worth  to  life. 
If  those  we  press  and  strain  within  our  arms  could  never 
die,  perhaps  that  love  would  wither  from  the  earth.  May¬ 
be  this  common  fate  treads  from  out  the  paths  between 
our  hearts  the  weeds  of  selfishness  and  hate.  And  I  had 
rather  live  and  love  where  death  is  king  than  have  eternal 
life  where  love  is  not.  Another  life  is  nought  unless  we 
know  and  love  again  the  ones  who  love  us  here. 

They  who  stand  with  breaking  hearts  around  this  little 
grave  need  have  no  fear.  The  larger  and  the  nobler  faith 
in  all  that  is  and  is  to  be  tells  us  all  that  death,  even  at  its 
worse,  is  only  perfect  rest.  We  know  that  through  the 
common  wants  of  life— the  needs  of  each  hour — their  grief 
will  lessen  day  by  day,  until  at  last  their  grave  will  be  to 
them  a  place  of  rest  and  peace — almost  of  joy.  There  is 
for  them  this  consolation  --the  dead  do  not  suffer.  If  they 
live  again,  their  lives  will  surely  be  as  good  as  ours.  We 
have  no  fear.  We  are  all  children  of  the  same  motherland 
the  same  faith  awaits  us  all.  We,  too,  have  our  religion, 
and  it  is  this:  Help  for  the  living — Hope  for  the  dead. 


ROBERT  G.  1NGERSOLL 
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Important  Decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Relating 
to  Indians. 


IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


No.  681. — October  Term,  1915. 


The  United  States,  Plaintiff  in  Error,  /  In  Error  to  the  District  Court  of 
vs.  >  the  United  States  for  the  District 

Fred  Nice.  I  of  South  Dakota. 

(June  12,  1916.) 

Mr.  Justice  Van  Devan  ter  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

This  is  a  prosecution  for  selling  whiskey  and  other  intoxicating  liquors 
to  an  Indain  in  violation  of  the  act  of  January  30, 1897, c.  109,  29Stat.506. 
According  to  the  indictment,  the  sale  was  made  August  9,  1914,  in  Tripp 
County,  South  Dakota;  the  Indian  was  a  member  of  the  Sioux  tribe,  a 
ward  of  the  United  States  and  under  the  charge  of  an  Indian  agent;  and 
the  United  States  was  still  holding  in  trust  the  title  to  land  which  had  been 
allotted  to  him  April  29,  1902.  A  demurrer  was  sustained  and  the  indict¬ 
ment  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  the  statute,  in  so  far  as  it  purports  to 
embrace  such  a  case,  is  invalid  because  in  excess  of  the  power  of  Congress. 
The  case  is  here  on  direct  writ  of  error  under  the  Criminal  Appeals  Act, 
e.  2564,  34  Stat.  1246. 

By  the  act  of  1897  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  “any  Indian  to 
whom  allotment  of  land  has  been  made  while  the  title  to  the  same  shall  be 
held  in  trust  by  the  Government,  or  to  any  Indian  a  ward  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  under  charge  of  any  Indian  superintendent  or  agent,  or  any  Indian, 
including  mixed  bloods,  over  whom  the  Government,  through  its  depart¬ 
ments,  exercises  guardianship,’’  is  denounced  as  a  punishable  offense. 

The  allotment  to  this  Indian  was  made  from  the  tribal  lands  in  the 
Rosebud  Reservation,  in  South  Dakota,  under  the  act  of  March  2,  1889,  c. 
405,  25  Stat.  888,  the  eleventh  section  of  which  provided  that  each  allot- 
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ment  should  be  evidenced  by  a  patent,  inaptly  so  called,  declaring  that  for  a 
period  of  twenty-five  years — and  for  a  further  period  if  the  President 
should  so  direct — the  United  States  would  hold  the  allotted  land  in  trust 
for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  allottee,  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  of  his 
heirs,  and  at  the  end  of  that  period  would  convey  the  same  to  him  or  his 
heirs  in  fee,  discharged  of  the  trust  and  free  of  all  charges  or  encumbrance; 
that  any  lease  or  conveyance  of  the  land,  or  contract  touching  the  same, 
made  during  the  trust  period,  should  be  null  and  void,  and  that  each  allot¬ 
tee  should  “be  entitled  to  all  the  rights  and  privileges  and  be  subject  to  all 
the  provisions’ ’of  sec.  6  of  the  General  Allotment  Act  of  February  8,  1887, 
c.  1 19,  24  Stat.  388.  The  act  of  1889  recognized  the  existence  of  the  tribe, 
as  such,  and  plainly  disclosed  that  the  tribal  relation,  although  ultimately 
to  be  dissolved,  was  not  to  be  terminated  by  the  making  or  taking  of  allot¬ 
ments.  In  the  acts  of  March  3,  1899,  c.  450,  30  Stat.  1362,  and  March  2, 
1907,  c.  2536,  34  Stat.  1230,  that  relation  was  recognized  as  still  continu¬ 
ing,  and  nothing  is  found  elsewhere  indicating  that  it  was  to  terminate 
short  of  the  expiration  of  the  trust  period. 

By  the  General  Allotment  Act  of  1887  provision  was  made  for  allotting 
lands  in  any  tribal  reservation  in  severalty  to  members  of  the  tribe,  for  is¬ 
suing  to  each  allottee  a  trust  patent  similar  to  that  just  described  and  with 
a  like  restraint  upon  alienation,  and  for  conveying  the  fee  to  the  allotee  or 
his  heirs  at  the  end  of  the  trust  period.  Its  sixth  section,  to  which  par¬ 
ticular  reference  was  made  in  §  11  of  the  act  of  1889,  declaring  that,  upon 
the  completion  of  the  allotment  and  the  patenting  of  the  lands,  the  allot¬ 
tees  should  have  “the  benefit  of  and  be  subject  to  the  lawTs,  both  civil  and 
criminal,  of  the  State  or  Territory”  of  their  residence,  and  that  all  Indians 
born  in  the  United  States  who  were  recipients  of  allotments  under  “this 
act,  or  under  any  law  or  treaty,”  should  be  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  entitled  to  all  the  rights,  privileges  and  immunities  of  such  citizens. 
This  act,  like  that  of  1889,  disclosed  that  the  tribal  relation,  while  ulti¬ 
mately  to  be  broken  up,  was  not  to  be  dissolved  by  the  making  or  taking  of 
allotments,  and  subsequent  legislation  shows  repeated  instances  in  which 
the  tribal  relations  of  Indians  having  allotments  under  the  act  was  recog¬ 
nized  during  the  trust  period  as  still  continuing. 

With  this  statement  of  the  case,  we  come  to  the  question  presented  for 
decision,  which  are  these :  What  was  the  status  of  this  Indian  at  the  time 
the  whiskey  and  other  liquors  are  alleged  to  have  been  sold  to  him?  And 
is  it  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  sale  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquor  to  Indians  in  his  situation? 

The  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  or  prohibit  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquor  with  tribal  Indians  within  a  State,  whether  upon  or  off  an  Indian 
reservation,  is  well  settled.  It  has  long  been  exercised  and  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  sustained  by  this  court.  Its  source  is  two-fold ;  first,  the  clause 
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in  the  Constitution  expressly  investing  Congress  with  authority  “to  regu¬ 
late  commerce.  .  .  .with  Indian  tribes,”  and,  second,  the  dependent  rela¬ 
tion  of  such  tribes  to  the  United  States.  Of  the  first  it  was  said  in  United 
States  v.  Holliday,  3  Wall.  407,  417-419:  “Commerce  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  means  commerce  with  the  individuals  composing  those  tribes.  .  . . 
The  locality  of  the  traffic  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  power.  The 
right  to  exercise  it  in  reference  to  any  Indian  tribe,  or  any  person  who  is  a 
member  of  such  tribe,  is  absolute,  without  reference  to  the  locality  of  the 
traffic  or  the  locality  of  the  tribe,  or  of  a  member  of  the  tribe  with  whom  it 
is  carried  on.  .  .  .  This  power  residing  in  Congress,  that  body  is  necessarily 
supreme  in  its  exercise.”  And  of  the  second  it  was  said  in  United  States 
v.  Kagama,  118  U.  S.  375,  383:  “These  Indian  tribes  are  the  wards  of 
the  Nation.  They  are  communities  dependent  on  the  United  States..  .  . 
From  their  very  weakness  and  helplessness,  so  largely  due  to  the  course  of 
dealing  of  the  Federal  Government  with  them  and  the  treaties  in  which  it 
has  been  promised,  there  arises  the  duty  of  protection,  and  with  it  the 
power.”  What  was  said  in  these  cases  has  been  repeated  and  applied  in 
many  others.* 

Of  course,  when  the  Indians  are  prepared  to  exercise  the  privileges  and 
bear  the  burdens  of  one  sui  juris,  the  tribal  relation  may  be  dissolved  and 
the  national  guardianship  brought  to  an  end,  but  it  rests  with  Congress 
to  determine  when  and  how  this  shall  be  done,  and  whether  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  shall  at  first  be  complete  or  only  partial.  Citizenship  is  not  incom¬ 
patible  with  tribal  existence  or  continued  guardianship,  and  so  may  be 
conferred  without  completely  emancipating  the  Indians  or  placing  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  congressional  regulations  adopted  for  their  pro¬ 
tection.!  Thus  in  United  States  v.  Holliday,  a  prosecution  for  selling 
spirituous  liquor  to  a  tribal  Indian  in  Michigan  when  not  on  a  reser¬ 
vation,  the  contention  that  he  had  become  a  citizen  was  dismissed  as 
“immaterial;”  in  Halloivell  v.  United  States,  a  prosecution  for  taking 
whiskey  upon  an  allotment  held  by  a  tribal  Indian  in  Nebraska,  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  made  a  citizen  was  held  not  to  take  the  case  out  of 
the  congressional  power  or  regulation;  and  in  United  States  v.  Sandoval,  a 
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prosecution  for  introducing  intoxicating  liquors  into  an  Indian  pueblo  in 
New  Mexico,  it  was  held  that  whether  the  Indians  of  the  pueblo  were  citi¬ 
zens  need  not  be  considered,  because  that  would  not  take  from  Congress 
the  power  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  such  liquors  among  them. 

The  ultimate  question  then  is,  whether  §  6  of  the  act  of  1887 — the  sec¬ 
tion  as  originally  enacted — was  intended  to  dissolve  the  tribal  relation  and 
terminate  the  national  guardianship  upon  the  making  of  the  allotments 
and  the  issue  of  the  trust  patents,  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of 
the  trust  period.  According  to  a  familiar  rule  legislation  affecting  the  In¬ 
dians  is  to  be  construed  in  their  interests  and  a  purpose  to  make  a  radical 
departure  is  not  lightly  to  be  inferred.  Upon  examining  the  whole  act, 
as  must  be  done,  it  seems  certain  that  the  dissolution  of  the  tribal  relation 
was  in  contemplation;  but  that  this  was  not  to  occur  when  the  allotments 
were  completed  and  the  trust  patents  issued  is  made  very  plain.  To  illus¬ 
trate:  Section  5  expressly  authorizes  negotiations  with  the  tribe,  either 
before  or  after  the  allotments  are  completed,  for  the  purchase  of  so  much 
of  the  surplus  lands  “as  such  tribe  shall,  from  time  to  time  ,  consent  to  sell, 
directs  that  the  purchase  money  be  held  in  the  treasury  “for  the  sole 
use  of  the  tribe,”  and  requires  that  the  same,  with  the  interest  thereon, 
“shall  be  at  all  times  subject  to  appropriation  by  Congress  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  and  civilization  of  such  tribe.  . .  .or  the  members  thereof.”  This 
provision  for  holding  and  using  these  proceeds,  like  that  withholding  the 
title  to  the  allotted  lands  for  twenty-five  years  and  rendering  them  inalien¬ 
able  during  that  period,  make  strongly  against  the  claim  that  the  national 
guardianship  was  to  be  presently  terminated.  The  two  together  show 
that  the  Government  was  retaining  control  of  the  property  of  these  In¬ 
dians,  and  the  one  relating  to  the  use  by  Congress  of  their  moneys  in 
their  “education  and  civilization”  implies  the  retention  of  a  control 
reaching  far  beyond  their  property. 

As  pointing  to  a  different  intention,  reliance  is  had  upon  the  provision 
that  when  the  allotments  are  completed  and  the  trust  patents  issued  the 
allottees  “shall  have  the  benefit  of  and  be  subject  to  the  laws,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  of  the  State”  of  their  residence.  But  what  laws  was  this  pro¬ 
vision  intended  to  embrace?  Was  it  all  the  laws  of  the  State,  or  only  such 
as  could  be  applied  to  tribal  Indians  consistently  with  the  Constitution 
and  the  legislation  of  Congress?  The  words,  although  general,  must  be 
read  in  the  light  of  the  act  as  a  whole  and  with  due  regard  to  the  situation 
in  which  they  were  to  be  applied.  That  they  were  to  be  taken  with  some 
implied  limitations,  and  not  literally,  is  obvious.  The  act  made  each  allot¬ 
tee  incapable  during  the  trust  period  of  making  any  lease  or  conveyance 
of  the  allotted  land,  or  any  contract  touching  the  same,  and,  of  course, 
there  was  no  intention  that  this  should  be  affected  by  the  laws  of  the  State. 
The  act  also  disclosed  in  an  unmistakable  way  that  the  education  and  civi- 
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lization  of  the  allottees  and  their  children  were  to  be  under  the  direction 
of  Congress,  and  plainly  the  laws  of  the  State  were  not  to  have  any  bearing 
upon  the  execution  of  any  direction  Congress  might  give  in  this  matter. 
The  Constitution  invested  Congress  with  power  to  regulate  traffic  in  in¬ 
toxicating  liquors  with  the  Indian  tribes,  meaning  with  the  individuals 
composing  them.  That  was  a  continuing  power  of  which  Congress  could 
not  divest  itself.  It  could  be  exerted  any  time  and  in  various  forms  during 
the  continuance  of  the  tribal  relation,  and  clearly  there  was  no  purpose  to 
lay  any  obstacle  in  the  way  of  enforcing  the  existing  congressional  regula¬ 
tions  upon  this  subject  or  of  adopting  and  enforcing  new  ones  if  deemed 
advisable. 

The  act  of  1887  came  under  consideration  in  United  States  v.  Rickert, 
188  U.  S.  432,  a  case  involving  the  power  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  to 
tax  allottees  under  that  act,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State,  upon  their 
allotments,  the  permanent  improvements  thereon  and  the  horses,  cattle 
and  other  personal  property  issued  to  them  by  the  United  States  and  used 
on  their  allotments,  and  this  court,  after  reviewing  the  provisions  of  the 
act  and  saying,  “These  Indians  are  yet  wards  of  the  nation,  in  a  condition 
of  pupilage  or  dependency,  and  have  not  been  discharged  from  that  condi¬ 
tion,”  held  that  the  State  was  without  power  to  tax  the  lands  and  other 
property,  because  the  same  were  being  held  and  used  in  carrying  out  a  pol¬ 
icy  of  the  Government  in  respect  of  its  dependent  wards,  and  that  the 
United  States  had  such  an  interest  in  the  controversy  as  entitled  it  to 
maintain  a  bill  to  restrain  the  collection  of  the  taxes. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  that  both  acts — the  general  one  of  1887  and  the 
special  one  of  1889 — disclose  that  the  tribal  relation  and  the  wardship  of 
the  Indians  were  not  to  be  disturbed  by  the  allotments  and  trust  patents 
we  find  that  both  Congress  and  the  administrative  officers  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  have  proceeded  upon  that  theory.  This  is  shown  in  a  long  series  of 
appropriation  and  other  acts  and  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Indian  Office. 

As,  therefore,  these  allottees  remain  tribal  Indians  and  under  national 
guardianship,  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  or  prohibit  the  sale  of  in¬ 
toxicating  liquor  to  them,  as  is  done  by  the  act  of  1897,  is  not  debatable. 

We  recognize  that  a  different  construction  was  placed  upon  §  6  of  the 
act  of  1887  in  Matter  of  Heff,  197  U.  S.  488,  but  after  re-examining  the 
question  in  the  light  of  other  provisions  in  the  act  and  of  many  later  en¬ 
actments  clearly  reflecting  what  was  intended  by  Congress,  we  are  con¬ 
strained  to  hold  that  the  decision  in  that  case  is  not  well  grounded,  and  it 
is  accordingly  overruled. 

Judgment  reversed. 
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IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


No.  352. — October  Term,  1913. 


The  United  States,  Plaintiff  in  Error,  /  In  Error  to  the  District  Court 
vs.  >  of  the  United  States  for  the 

Felipe  Sandoval.  1  District  of  New  Mexico. 

(October  20,  1913.) 

Mr.  Justice  Van  Devan  ter  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

This  is  a  criminal  prosecution  for  introducing  intoxicating  liquor  into 
the  Indian  country,  to  wit,  the  Santa  Clara  pueblo,  in  the  State  of  New 
Mexico.  In  the  District  Court  a  demurrer  to  the  indictment  was  sus¬ 
tained  and  the  indictment  dismissed  upon  the  theory  that  the  statute  upon 
which  it  is  founded  is  invalid  as  applied  to  Indian  pueblos  in  New  Mexico, 
because  usurping  a  part  of  the  police  power  of  the  State  and  encroach¬ 
ing  upon  its  equal  footing  with  the  other  States.  198  Fed.  539. 

The  indictment  is  founded  upon  the  act  of  January  30,  1897,  29  Stat. 
506,  c.  109,  as  supplemented  by  §  2  of  the  act  June  20,  1910,  36  Stat.  557, 
c.  310,  being  the  New  Mexico  Enabling  Act.  The  first  act  makes  it  a  pun¬ 
ishable  offense  to  introduce  intoxicating  liquor  into  the  Indian  country, 
and  the  second  in  naming  the  conditions  upon  which  New  Mexico  should 
be  admitted  into  the  Union,  prescribed,*  in  substance,  that  the  lands  then 


*The  pertinent  portions  of  the  Enabling  Act  are: 

Sec.  2.  That  . . .  the  said  convention  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorized  to  form  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  provide  for  a  State  government  for  said  proposed  State,  all  in  the  manner 
and  under  the  conditions  contained  in  this  Act.  .  .  . 

“And  said  convention  shall  provide,  by  an  ordinance  irrevocable  without  the  consent 
of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of  said  State — 

“First.  That  .  .  .  the  sale,  barter,  or  giving  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  Indians  and  the 
introduction  of  liquors  into  Indian  country,  which  term  shall  also  include  all  lands  now 
owned  or  occupied  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  are  forever  prohibited. 

“Second.  That  the  people  inhabiting  said  proposed  State  do  agree  and  declare  that 
they  forever  disclaim  all  right  and  title  ...  to  all  land  lying  within  said  boundaries  owned 
or  held  by  any  Indian  or  Indian  tribes  the  right  or  title  to  which  shall  have  been  acquir¬ 
ed  through  or  from  the  United  States  or  any  prior  sovereignty,  and  that  until  the  title  of 
such  Indian  or  Indian  tribes  shall  have  been  extinguished  the  same  shall  be  and  remain 
subject  to  the  disposition  and  under  the  absolute  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States; .  .  .  but  nothing  herein,  or  in  the  ordinance  herein  provided  for,  shall 
preclude  the  said  State  from  taxing,  as  other  lands  and  other  property  are  taxed,  any 
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owned  or  occupied  by  the  Pueblo  Indians  should  be  deemed  and  treated 
as  Indian  country  within  the  meaning  of  the  first  act  and  of  kindred  legis¬ 
lation  by  Congress. 

Whether  without  this  legislative  interpretation  the  first  act  would  have 
included  the  Pueblo  lands  we  need  not  consider.  The  Territory  Supreme 
Court  had  but  recently  held  that  it  did  not  include  them  (  United  States  v. 
Mars,  14  N.  M.  1),  and  Congress,  evidently  wishing  to  make  sure  of  a 
different  result  in  the  future,  expressly  declared  that  it  should  include 
them.  That  this  was  done  in  the  enabling  act  and  that  the  State  was  re¬ 
quired  to,  and  did,  assent  to  it,  as  a  condition  to  admission  into  the  Union, 
in  no  wise  affects  the  force  of  the  Congressional  declaration,  if  only  the  sub¬ 
ject  be  within  the  regulating  power  of  Congress.  As  was  said  by  this 
court  in  Coyle  v.  Oklahoma,  221  U.  S.  559,  574:  “It  may  well  happen 
that  Congress  should  embrace  in  an  enactment  introducing  a  new  State 
into  the  Union,  legislation  intended  as  a  regulation  of  commerce  among  the 
States,  or  with  Indian  tribes  situated  within  the  limits  of  such  new  State, 
or  regulations  touching  the  sole  care  and  disposition  of  the  public  lands  or 
reservations  therein,  which  might  be  upheld  as  legislation  within  the  sphere 
of  the  plain  power  of  Congress.  But  in  every  such  case  such  legislation 
would  derive  its  force  not  from  any  agreement  or  compact  with  the  pro¬ 
posed  new  State,  nor  by  reason  of  its  acceptance  of  such  enactment  as  a 
term  of  admission,  but  solely  because  the  power  of  Congress  extended  to 
the  subject,  and,  therefore,  would  not  operate  to  restrict  the  State’s  legis¬ 
lative  power  in  respect  of  any  matter  which  was  not  plainly  within  the  reg¬ 
ulating  power  of  Congress.”  To  the  same  effect  are  Pollard  v.  Hagan, 
3  How.  212,  224-225,  229;  Ex  Parte  Webb,  225  U.  S.  663,  683,  690-691. 

The  question  to  be  considered,  then,  is  whether  the  status  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  and  their  lands  is  such  that  Congress  competently  can  prohibit  the 
introduction  of  intoxicating  liquor  into  those  lands  notwithstanding  the 
admission  of  New  Mexico  to  statehood. 

There  are  as  many  as  twenty  Indian  pueblos  scattered  over  the  State, 
having  an  aggregate  population  of  over  8,000.  The  lands  belonging  to 

lands  or  other  property  outside  of  an  Indian  reservation  owned  or  held  by  any  Indian, 
save  and  except  such  lands  as  have  been  granted  or  acquired  as  aforesaid  or  as  may  be 
granted  or  confirmed  to  any  Indian  or  Indians  under  any  Act  of  Congress,  but  said  ordin¬ 
ance  shall  provide  that  all  such  lands  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  by  said  State  so  long 
and  to  such  extent  as  Congress  has  prescribed  or  may  hereafter  prescribe  .  .  . 

“Eighth.  That  whenever  hereafter  any  of  the  lands  contained  within  Indian  reserva¬ 
tions  or  allotments  in  said  proposed  State  shall  be  allotted,  sold,  reserved,  or  otherwise 
disposed  of,  they  shall  be  subject  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  after  such  allotment, 
sale,  reservation,  or  other  disposal  to  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States  prohibiting  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  liquor  into  the  Indian  country;  and  the  term  “ Indian ”  and  “ Indian  country ” 
shall  include  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  the  lands  now  owned  or  occupied  by 
them.” 
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the  several  pueblos  vary  in  quantity,  but  usually  embrace  about  17,000 
acres,  held  in  communal,  fee  simple  ownership  under  grants  from  the 
King  of  Spain  made  during  the  Spanish  sovereignty  and  confirmed  by 
Congress  since  the  acquisition  of  that  territory  by  the  United  States.  10 
Stat.  309,  c.  103,  §8;  11  Stat.  374,  c.  5.  As  respects  six  of  the  pueblos,  one 
being  the  Santa  Clara,  adjacent  public  lands  have  been  reserved  by  exec¬ 
utive  orders  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Indians. 

The  people  of  the  pueblos,  although  sedentary  rather  than  nomadic  in 
their  inclinations,  and  disposed  to  peace  and  industry,  are  nevertheless  In¬ 
dians  in  race,  customs,  and  domestic  government.  Always  living  in  sep¬ 
arate  and  isolated  communities,  adhering  to  primitive  modes  of  life, 
largely  influenced  by  superstition  and  fetichism,  and  chiefly  governed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  crude  customs  inherited  from  their  ancestors  they  are  essen¬ 
tially  a  simple,  uninformed  and  inferior  people.  Upon  the  termination  of 
the  Spanish  sovereignty  they  were  given  enlarged  political  and  civil  rights 
by  Mexico,  but  it  remains  an  open  question  whether  they  have  become 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  See  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  Articles 
VIII  and  IX,  9  Stat.  922,  929;  United  States  v.  Joseph ,  94  U.  S.  614,  618; 
Elk  v.  Wilkins,  112  U.  S.  94.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  have  been  regarded 
and  treated  by  the  United  States  as  requiring  special  consideration  and 
protection  like  other  Indian  communities.  Thus,*  public  moneys  have 
been  expended  in  presenting  them  with  farming  implements  and  utensils 
and  in  their  civilization  and  instruction;  agents  and  superintendents  have 
been  provided  to  guard  their  interests;  central  training  schools  and  day 
schools  at  the  pueblos  have  been  established  and  maintained  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  their  children ;  dams  and  irrigation  works  have  been  constructed 
to  encourage  and  enable  them  to  cultivate  their  lands  and  sustain  them¬ 
selves;  public  lands,  as  before  indicated,  have  been  reserved  for  their  use 
and  occupancy  where  their  own  lands  were  deemed  inadequate ;  a  special 
attorney  has  been  employed  since  1898,  at  an  annual  cost  of  $2,000,  to  rep¬ 
resent  them  and  maintain  their  rights;  and  when  latterly  the  Territory 
undertook  to  tax  their  lands  and  other  property,  Congress  forbade  such 
taxation,  saying:  “That  the  lands  now  held  by  the  various  villages  or 
pueblos  of  Pueblo  Indians,  or  by  individual  members  thereof,  within  Pu¬ 
eblo  reservations  or  lands,  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  all  personal 
property  furnished  said  Indians  by  the  United  States,  or  used  in  cultivating 
said  lands,  and  any  cattle  and  sheep  now  possessed  or  that  may  hereafter 
be  acquired  by  said  Indians,  shall  be  free  and  exempt  from  taxation  of 
any  sort  whatsoever,  including  taxes  heretofore  levied,  if  any,  until  Con- 

*See  inter  alia,  10  Stat.  330,  c.167;  17  Stat.  165,  c.  233;  18  Stat.  147,  c.  389;  21  Stat. 
130, c. 85;  22  Stat. 83, c.  167;  26 Stat. 337, 353, c.  807;  30  Stat.  594, c. 545 ;  36Stat.278, 
c.  140;  Reports  Com’r  Indian  Affairs,  1907,  p.  58;  1908,  p.  55;  1909,  p.  48;  1  Kappler] 
878,880;  Executive  Orders  Relating  to  Indian  Reservations  (1912),  124-127, 129-130. 
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FAMOUS  SHAKESPEARIAN  CHARACTERS  AS  REPRESENTED  BY  CARLISLE  STUDENTS 
AT  THE  CLOSING  EXERCISES,  MAY  23d. 


FAMOUS  SHAKESPEARIAN  CHARACTERS  AS  REPRESENTED  BY  CARLISLE  SIUDEMS. 
Left  to  right:  Portia  (Alta  Printup),  Nerissa  (Mary  Ann  Cutler),  Viola  (Maude  Cooke),  Cordelia  (Charlotte  Smith), 
Miranda  (Agnes  Hatch),  a  Page  (Andrew  Cuellar). 
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gress  shall  otherwise  provide.”  33  Stat.  1048,  1069,  c.  1479.  An  ex¬ 
empting  provision  was  also  inserted  in  §  2  of  the  Enabling  Act. 

The  local  estimate  of  this  people  is  reflected  by  a  New  Mexico  statute 
adopted  in  1854  and  carried  in  subsequent  compilations,  whereby  they 
were  excluded  from  the  privilege  of  voting  at  the  popular  elections  of  the 
“Territory”  other  than  the  election  of  overseers  of  ditches  in  which  they 
were  interested  and  the  election  of  the  officers  of  their  pueblos  “according 
to  their  ancient  customs.”  Laws  1853-4,  p.  142,  §3;  Comp.  Laws 
1897, §  1678. 

With  one  accord  the  reports  of  the  superintendents  charged  with 
guarding  their  interests  show  that  they  are  dependent  upon  the  fostering 
care  and  protection  of  the  Government,  like  reservation  Indians  in  general; 
that,  although  industrially  superior,  they  are  intellectually  and  morally 
inferior  to  many  of  them ;  and  that  they  are  easy  victims  to  the  evils  and 
debasing  influence  of  intoxicants.  We  extract  the  following  from  pub¬ 
lished  reports  of  the  superintendents : 

Albuquerque,  1904:  “While  a  few  of  these  Pueblo  Indians  are  ready 
for  citizenship  and  have  indicated  the  same  by  their  energy  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  accept  service  from  the  railroad  companies  and  elsewhere,  and  by 
accepting  the  benefits  of  schools  and  churches,  a  large  per  cent  of  them 
are  unable,  and  not  yet  enough  advanced  along  the  lines  of  civilization, 
to  take  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  citizenship.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  in  the  event  taxation  is  imposed  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  before  the 
masses  of  the  New  Mexico  Pueblo  Indians  will  become  paupers.  Their 
lands  will  be  sold  for  taxes,  the  whites  and  the  Mexicans  will  have  pos¬ 
session  of  their  ancient  grants,  and  the  Government  will  be  compelled  to 
support  them  or  witness  their  extermination.” 

Santa  Fe  1904:  “The  Pueblos  have  little  or  no  money,  and  they  can¬ 
not  understand  why  they  should  be  singled  out  from  all  other  Indians  and 
be  compelled  to  bear  burdens  (Territorial  taxes)  which  they  are  not  able 
to  assume. .  .  .  They  will  not  vote,  nor  are  they  sufficiently  well  informed 
to  do  so  intelligently.” 

Zuni,  1904:  “Last  November  when  they  had  their  Shaleco  dance  I 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  the  drunkenness.  I  wrote  to  the  Indian 
Office  asking  for  a  detachment  from  Fort  Wingate.  I  soon  received  a  re¬ 
ply  that  my  request  had  been  granted.  I  said  nothing  to  anyone.  The 
afternoon  the  Shaleco  arrived  the  detachment  rode  in,  the  Indians  think¬ 
ing  they  were  passing  through,  and  were  making  preparations  to  have  a 
good  time.  When  they  were  notified  that  a  Navajo  was  celebrating,  they 
promptly  arrested  him  and  brought  him  over  to  the  guardhouse,  and 
during  the  evening  two  others  were  arrested  with  whiskey  in  their  pos¬ 
session,  and  also  a  Pueblo  Indian.  The  detachment  remained  until  the 
dance  was  over  and  the  visiting  Indians  had  left  for  their  homes.” 
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Santa  Fe,  1905:  “Until  the  old  customs  and  Indian  practices  are 
broken  among  this  people  we  cannot  hope  for  a  great  amount  of  progress. 
The  secret  dance  from  which  all  whites  are  excluded,  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
greatest  evils.  What  goes  on  at  this  time  I  will  not  attempt  to  say,  but 
I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  little  less  than  a  ribald  system  of  debauchery. 
The  Catholic  clergy  is  unable  to  put  a  stop  to  this  evil,  and  know  as  little 
of  same  as  others.  The  United  States  mails  are  not  permitted  to  pass 
through  the  streets  of  the  pueblos  when  one  of  these  dances  is  in  session ; 
travelers  are  met  on  the  outskirts  of  the  pueblo  and  escorted  at  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance  around.  The  time  must  come  when  the  Pueblos  must  give  up  these 
old  pagan  customs  and  become  citizens  in  fact.” 

Santa  Fe ,  1906:  “There  is  a  greater  desire  among  the  Pueblo  to  live 
apart  and  be  independent  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  white  race 
than  among  any  other  Indians  with  whom  I  have  worked.  They  really 
care  nothing  for  schools,  and  only  patronize  them  to  please  their  agent  and 
incidentally  to  get  the  issue  given  out  by  the  teacher.  The  children,  how¬ 
ever,  make  desirable  pupils,  and  if  they  could  be  retained  in  school  long 
enough  more  might  be  accomplished.  The  returned  student  going  back  to 
the  pueblo  has  a  harder  task  before  him  than  any  other  class  of  returned 
students  I  know.  It  is  easier  to  go  back  to  the  Sioux  tepee  and  lead  a 
white  man’s  life  than  to  go  back  to  the  pueblo  and  retain  the  customs  and 
and  manners  taught  in  the  school. 

“In  pueblo  life  the  one-man  domination — the  fear  of  the  wrath  of  the 
governor  of  the  pueblo — is  what  holds  this  people  down.  The  rules  of  the 
pueblo  are  so  strict  that  the  individual  cannot  sow  his  wheat,  plant  his  corn , 
or  harvest  the  same  in  the  autumn  without  the  permission  of  the  pueblo 
authorities.  The  pueblos  under  my  jurisdiction  that  adhere  religiously 
to  old  customs  and  rules  are  Taos,  Picuris,  Santo  Domingo,  and  Jemez, 
though  there  are  none  of  them  that  have  made  much  progress  away  from 
the  ancient  and  pagan  rites. 

“Intemperance  is  the  besetting  sin  of  the  Pueblo..  .  .  If  the  law 
against  selling  intoxicants  to  this  simple  and  ignorant  people  is  allowed  to 
stand  as  now  interpreted  (Act  of  1897  as  construed  by  Territorial  court), 
it  simply  means  the  ultimate  extermination  of  the  pueblo  and  the  survival 
of  the  fittest.” 

Santa  Fe,  1909:  “While  apparently  the  Pueblo  Indians  are  law  abid¬ 
ing,  it  has  come  to  my  notice  during  the  past  year  that  in  the  practice  of 
the  Pueblo  form  of  government  cruel  and  inhuman  punishment  is  often  in¬ 
flicted.  I  have  strongly  advised  the  Indians  against  this,  and  your  office 
has  through  me,  done  likewise.  The  Pueblos,  hovewer,  are  very  insistent 
upon  retaining  their  ancient  form  of  government.  As  long  as  they  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  lead  a  communal  life  and  exercise  their  ancient  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  just  so  long  will  there  be  ignorant  and  wild  Indians  to  civilize.  The 
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Pueblo  forin  of  government  recognizes  no  other  form  of  government  and 
no  other  authority.  While  apparently  they  submit  to  the  laws  of  the 
Territory  and  the  Government,  they  do  so  simply  because  they  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  acquiesce.  The  returned  student  who  has  been  five  years  at 
the  boarding  school  is  compelled  to  adopt  the  Indian  dress  upon  his  return 
to  the  pueblo ;  he  is  compelled  to  submit  to  all  the  ancient  and  heathen  cus¬ 
toms  of  his  people.  If  he  rebels  he  is  punished.  He  therefore  lapses  back 
and  becomes  like  one  who  has  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  school.” 

Zuni ,  1909:  ‘‘The  Zunis,  especially  the  old  people,  are  very  much  op¬ 
posed  to  sending  their  children  to  school  and  to  every  influence  that  tends 
to  draw  them  away  from  their  ways  and  habits  of  living;  but  by  persistent 
effort,  and  by  appealing  to  their  reason,  we  succeeded  in  filling  the  school 
with  children.  The  children  are  happy  and  contented  while  at  school, 
but  when  they  go  home  for  a  visit,  their  mothers  and  older  sisters  talk  and 
make  them  dissatisfied  and  they  do  not  wish  to  return.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  girls. .  .  .  Immorality  and  a  general  laxness  in  regard  to  their 
family  relations,  together  with  their  pagan  practices,  are  the  great  curse 
of  this  tribe.  They  have  no  marriage  ceremony  that  is  binding,  and  a 
man  will  often  live  with  two  or  three  different  women  during  one  year. 
This  custom  is  very  demoralizing.  In  some  cases  the  father  will  sell  his 
daughters  and  the  husband  his  wife  for  the  purpose  of  prostitution.  If 
marriage  and  divorce  laws  could  be  inforced,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing 
to  these  people. .  .  .  We  have  had  very  little  trouble  with  liquor  on  the  res¬ 
ervation  during  the  past  year,  and  the  Pueblo  officers  co-operate  with  me 
in  trying  to  keep  it  from  being  brought  on  the  reservation.” 

This  view  of  the  Pueblo  customs,  government  and  civilization  finds 
strong  corroboration  in  the  writings  of  ethnologists,  such  as  Bandelier  and 
Stevenson,  who,  in  prosecuting  their  work,  have  lived  among  the  Pueblos 
and  closely  observed  them.  Papers  Arch.  Inst.  Am.  Ser.  Vol.  3,  part  1 
(1890);  Bureau  Am.  Ethn.  Reports,  Vol.  11  (1889-90)  and  23  (1901-02). 

During  the  Spanish  dominion  the  Indians  of  the  pueblos  were  treated 
as  wards  requiring  special  protection,  were  subjected  to  restraints  and 
official  supervision  in  the  alienation  of  their  property,  and  were  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  of  a  law  declaring  “that  in  the  places  and  pueblos  of  the  Indians 
no  wine  shall  enter,  nor  shall  it  be  sold  to  them.”  Chouteau  v.  Molony, 
16  How.  203,  237;  Laws  of  the  Indies,  Book  6,  title  1,  laws  27  and  36,  title 
2,  law  1 ;  Book  5,  title  2,  law  7 ;  Book  4,  title  12,  laws  7,  9,  16-20;  Cedulas 
and  Decrees  shown  in  Hall's  Mexican  law,§§  162-171.  After  the  Mexican 
succession  they  were  elevated  to  citizenship  and  civil  rights  not  before  en¬ 
joyed,  but  whether  the  prior  tutelage  and  restrictions  were  wholly  termi¬ 
nated  has  been  the  subject  of  differing  opinions.  United  States  v.  Pico, 
5  Wall.  536,  540;  Sunal  v.  Hepburn,  1  Cal.  254,  279-280,  291-292;  1  Nu¬ 
evo  Febrero  Mexicano,  pp.  24-25;  Hall’s  Mexican  Laws,  §  161;  United 
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States  v.  Ritchie,  17  How.  525,  540.  In  the  last  case  this  court  observed 
“The  improvement  of  the  Indians,  under  the  influence  of  the  missionary 
establishments  in  New  Spain,  which  had  been  especially  encouraged  and 
protected  by  the  mother  country,  had,  doubtless,  qualified  them  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  the  new  institutions.  In  some 
parts  of  the  country  very  considerable  advancement  had  been  made  in 
civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  race.  From  their  degraded  condition, 
however,  and  ignorance  generally,  the  privileges  extended  to  them  in  the 
administration  of  the  government  must  have  been  limited;  and  they  still, 
doubtless,  required  its  fostering  care  and  protection.”  And  in  the  Pico 
case  the  court,  referring  to  the  status  of  an  Indian  pueblo  and  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  during  the  Mexican  regime  said:  “The  disposition  of  the  lands  as¬ 
signed  was  subject  at  all  times  to  the  control  of  the  government  of  the 
country.  The  pueblo  of  Las  Flores  was  an  Indian  pueblo,  and  over  the 
inhabitants  the  government  extended  a  special  guardianship.” 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  especially  upon  the  legal  status  of  the 
people  under  either  Spanish  or  Mexican  rule,  for  whether  Indian  commu¬ 
nities  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  may  be  subjected  to  its  guar¬ 
dianship  and  protection  as  dependent  wards  turns  upon  other  consider¬ 
ations.  See  Pollard  v.  Hagan,  3  How.  212,  225.  Not  only  does  the 
Constitution  expressly  authorize  Congress  to  regulate  commerce  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  but  long  continued  legislative  and  executive  usage  and  un¬ 
broken  current  of  judicial  decisions  have  attributed  to  the  United  States 
as  a  superior  and  civilized  nation  the  power  and  the  duty  of  exercising 
a  fostering  care  and  protection  over  all  dependent  Indian  communities 
within  its  borders,  whether  within  its  original  territory  or  territory  subse¬ 
quently  acquired,  and  whether  within  or  without  the  limits  of  a  State. 
As  was  said  by  this  court  in  United  States  v.Kagama,  118  U.  S.  375,  384: 
“The  power  of  the  General  Government  over  these  remnants  of  a  race 
once  powerful,  now  weak  and  diminished  in  numbers,  is  necessary  to  their 
protection  as  well  as  to  the  safety  of  those  among  whom  they  dwell.  It 
must  exist  in  that  Government,  because  it  never  has  existed  anywhere  else, 
because  the  theater  of  its  exercise  is  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the 
United  States,  because  it  has  never  been  denied,  and  because  it  alone  can 
enforce  its  laws  on  all  the  tribes.”  In  Tiger  v.  Western  Investment  Co.,  221 
U.  S.  286,  315,  prior  decisions  were  carefully  reviewed  and  it  was  further 
said:  “Taking  these  decisions  together,  it  may  be  taken  as  the  doctrine  of 
this  court  that  Congress,  in  pursuance  of  the  long  established  policy  of  the 
Government,  has  a  right  to  determine  for  itself  when  the  guardianship 
which  it  has  maintained  over  the  Indian  shall  cease.  It  is  for  that  body, 
and  not  for  the  courts,  to  determine  when  the  true  interests  of  the  Indian 
require  his  release  from  such  condition  of  tutelage.” 

Of  course,  it  is  not  meant  by  this  that  Congress  may  bring  a  community 
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or  body  of  people  within  the  range  of  this  power  by  arbitrarially  calling 
them  an  Indian  tribe,  but  only  that  in  respect  of  distinctly  Indian  commu¬ 
nities  the  questions  whether,  to  what  extent,  and  for  what  time  they  shall 
be  recognized  and  dealt  with  as  dependent  tribes  requiring  the  guardianship 
and  protection  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  determined  by  Congress  and 
not  by  the  courts.  United  States  v.  Holliday ,  3  Wall  407,  419;  United 
States  v.  Rickert,  188  U.  S.  432,  443,  445;  Matter  of  Heff,  197  U.  S.  488, 
499;  Tiger  v.  Western  Investment  Co.,  supra. 

As  before  indicated,  by  a  uniform  course  of  action  beginning  as  early 
as  1854  and  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government  have  regarded  and  treated  the  Pueblos  of 
New  Mexico  as  dependent  communities  entitled  to  its  aid  and  protection 
like  other  Indian  tribes,  and,  considering  their  Indian  lienage,  isolated 
and  communal  life,  primitive  customs  and  limited  civilization,  this  asser¬ 
tion  of  guardianship  over  them  cannot  be  said  to  be  arbitrary  but  must 
be  regarded  as  both  authorized  and  controlling.  As  was  said  in  United 
States  v.  Holliday,  supra:  “In  reference  to  all  matters  of  this  kind,  it  is 
the  rule  of  this  court  to  follow  the  executive  and  other  political  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Government,  whose  more  special  duty  it  is  to  determine 
such  affairs.  If  by  them  those  Indians  are  recognized  as  a  tribe,  this 
court  must  do  the  same.  If  they  are  a  tribe  of  Indians,  then,  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  United  States,  they  are  placed,  for  certain  purposes,  with¬ 
in  the  control  of  the  laws  of  Congress.  This  control  extends,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  to  the  subject  of  regulating  the  liquor  traffic  with  them. 
This  power  residing  in  Congress,  that  body  is  necessarily  supreme  in  its 
exercise.”  In  that  case  the  Congressional  enactment  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  liquor  to  Indian  wards  and  forbidding  its  introduction  into  the  Indian 
country  was  applied  to  a  sale  in  the  State  of  Michigan  to  an  Indian  who 
had  and  exercised  the  right  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  the  State,  and  other 
applications  of  the  statute  to  Indians  and  Indian  land  in  other  States  are 
shown  in  United  States  v.  43  Gallons  of  Whiskey,  93  U.  S.  188,  197 ;  Dick  v. 
United  States,  208  U.  S.  340;  United  States  v.  Sutton,  215  U.  S.  291 ;  Hallo- 
well  v.  United  States,  221  U.  S.  317 ;  United  States  v.  Wright,  229  U.  S.  226, 
It  is  said  that  such  legislation  cannot  be  made  to  embrace  the  Pueblos 
because  they  are  citizens.  As  before  stated,  whether  they  are  citizens 
is  an  open  question,  and  we  need  not  determine  it  now,  because  citi¬ 
zenship  is  not  in  itself  an  obstacle  to  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  power 
to  enact  laws  for  the  benefit  and  protection  of  tribal  Indians  as  dependent 
people.  Cherokee  Nationv.  Hitchcock,  187  U.S.  294,308;  United  States  v . 
Rickert,  188  U.  S.  432,  445;  United  States  v.  Celestine,  215  U.  S. 
278,  290;  Hallowell  v.  United  States,  supra. 

It  is  also  said  that  such  legislation  cannot  be  made  to  include  the  lands 
of  the  Pueblos,  because  the  Indians  have  a  fee  simple  title.  It  is  true  that 


the  Indians  of  each  pueblo  do  have  such  a  title  to  all  the  lands  connected 
therewith,  excepting  such  as  are  occupied  under  executive  orders,  but  it  is 
a  communal  title,  no  individual  owning  any  separate  tract  In  other 
words,  the  lands  are  public  lands  of  the  pueblo,  and  so  the  situation  is 
essentially  the  same  as  it  was  with  the  Five  Civilized  Tribes,  whose  lands, 
although  owned  in  fee  under  patents  from  the  United  States,  were  ad¬ 
judged  subject  to  the  legislation  of  Congress  enacted  in  the  exercise  of  the 
Government’s  guardianship  over  those  tribes  and  their  affairs.  Stevens 
v.  Cherokee  Nation ,  174  U.  S.  445,  488;  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Hitchcock, 
supra;  Heckman  v.  United  States,  224  U.  S.  413;  Gritts  v.  Fisher,  id.  640; 
United  States  v.  Wright,  supra.  Considering  the  reasons  which  underlie 
the  authority  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  introduction  of  liquor  into  the 
Indian  country  at  all,  it  seems  plain  that  this  authority  is  sufficiently  com¬ 
prehensive  to  enable  Congress  to  apply  the  prohibition  to  the  lands  to  the 
Pueblos. 

We  are  not  unmindful  that  in  United  States  v.  Joseph,  94  U.  S.  614, 
there  are  some  observations  not  in  accord  with  what  is  here  said  of  these 
Indians,  but  as  that  case  did  not  turn  upon  the  power  of  Congress  over 
them  or  their  property,  but  upon  the  interpretation  and  purpose  of  a  stat¬ 
ute  not  nearly  so  comprehensive  as  the  legislation  now  before  us,  and  as 
the  observations  there  made  respecting  the  Pueblos  were  evidently  based 
upon  statements  in  the  opinion  of  the  Territorial  court,  then  under  review, 
which  are  at  variance  with  other  recognized  sources  of  information,  now 
available,  and  with  the  long  continued  action  of  the  legislative  and  execu¬ 
tive  departments,  that  case  cannot  be  regarded  as  holding  that  these  In¬ 
dians  or  their  lands  are  beyond  the  range  of  Congressional  power  under  the 
Constitution. 

Being  a  legitimate  exercise  of  that  power,  the  legislation  in  question 
does  not  encroach  upon  the  police  power  of  the  State  or  disturb  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  quality  among  the  States.  United  States  v.  Holliday,  United  States 
v.  43  Gallons  of  Whiskey,  United  States  v.  Kagama,  Hallowell  v.  United 
States,  and  Ex  parte  Webb,  supra. 

The  judgment  is  accordingly  reversed,  with  directions  to  overrule  the 
demurrer  to  the  indictment  and  to  proceed  to  the  disposition  of  the  case 
in  regular  course. 

Reversed. 

True  copy. 
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By  Mayme  E.  Finley. 

Mighty  “Big  Horn”  murmuring  waters, 
Close  reside  thee;  was  our  home, 

We,  the  Crows,  a  peaceful  people 
Through  your  valleys  did  we  roam 
For  the  wild  deer,  who  at  sunset 
Came  to  drink  his  thirsty  fill, 

Only  raised  his  head  to  listen 
As  the  night  bird  sang  his  trill. 

Knew  he  not  the  stinging  arrow 
Would  find  its  way  into  his  heart; 

Like  the  sorrow  of  the  Red  Man ; 

W’hen  from  “Big  Horn”  he  must  part. 
Where  the  blue  grass  waned  and  rustled 
As  the  breeze  went  singing  o’er 
Making  waves  like  shining  billows 
Down  to  meet  the  Big  Horn’s  shore. 
Heard  you  then  the  pheasant  droning 
Like  the  Indians  raw  hide  drum, 

As  he  dances  to  the  tom-tom ; 

For  the  Holy  Spirit  to  come 
And  bless  his  People,  trusting  Children, 
In  God’s  happy  hunting  ground 
Where  the  tepees  cast  their  shadows 
On  the  waters  of  the  “Big  Horn.” 

Then  at  sunset  heard  the  coyote 
From  the  distant  hill  and  plain, 

Like  a  Spirit  lost  in  wandering 
Came  the  answer  in  refrain. 

In  the  cottonwood,  the  hoot-owl 
Wakened  from  his  peaceful  rest 
Asks:  Who'  Who!  are  you  to  bother 
In  this  lonely  wilderness. 

O’er  the  West,  the  Sun  God’s  glory 
Burst  in  splendor; — wondrous  morn, 
Casting  red  upon  the  tepees 
On  the  banks  of  “Old  Big  Horn.” 

Let  me  =tay:  Oh  then  forever: 

In  my  lodge  on  “Old  Big  Horn.” 


Iroquois  Hospitality  a  Matter  of 
Record: 

From  the  Albany  Argus. 

O  ONE  has  more  knowledge  of  the  customs  of  the 
Indians  who  inhabited  this  part  of  the  State  before 
the  Dutch  settled  Albany  than  Arthur  C.  Parker,  of 
this  city,  State  archeologist.  He  is  a  veritable  mine 
of  information  in  this  line  and  has  enriched  the  State 
Museum  with  records  of  the  customs  and  traditions 
of  the  aborigines.  Referring  to  the  household  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  Iroquois  and  what  their  food  mainly 
consisted  of,  he  says: 

“The  Iroquois  in  precolonial  and  even  during  early  colonial  times  had 
but  one  regular  meal  each  day.  This  was  called  sedetcinegwa,  morning 
meal,  and  was  eaten  between  9  and  1 1  o’clock.  Few  of  the  eastern  Indians 
had  more  than  two  regular  meals  each  day,  but  this  did  not  prevent  any 
one  from  eating  as  many  times  and  as  much  as  he  liked,  for  food  was  always 
ready  in  every  house  at  all  times. 

Kept  Warm  All  Day. 

HE  food  for  the  day  was  usually  cooked  in  the  morning  and  kept 
warm  all  day.  For  special  occasions,  however,  a  meal  could  be 
cooked  at  any  time,  but  as  a  rule  an  Iroquois  household  did  not  expect  a 
family  meal  except  in  the  morning.  As  every  one  had  four  or  five  hours 
exercise  before  this  meal,  it  was  thoroughly  enjoyed. 

“In  apportioning  a  meal  the  housewife  dipped  the  food  from  the  kettle 
or  took  it  from  its  receptacle  and  placed  it  in  bark  and  wooden  dishes 
which  she  handed  the  men.  They  either  sat  on  the  floor  or  ground  or 
stood  along  the  wall  as  was  most  convenient.  The  women  and  children 
were  then  served.  This  old  time  custom  still  has  its  survival  in  the  modern 
eating  habits  of  the  more  primitive  Iroquois.  There  are  now  tables  and 
chairs  and  three  regular  meals,  to  be  sure,  but  the  women  serve  the  men 
first  and  then,  when  the  men  have  gone  from  the  room,  arrange  the  meal 
for  themselves. 

“Regular  meals  two  and  three  times  a  day  did  not  come  until  the 
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communal  customs  of  the  Iroquois  had  given  way  to  the  usages  of  modern 
civilization.  Even  then,  as  Morgan  observes,  one  of  the  difficulties  was 
to  change  the  old  usage  and  accustom  themselves  to  eating  together.  It 
came  about,  as  this  author  says,  with  the  abandonment  of  the  communal 
houses  and  the  establishment  of  single  family  houses  where  the  food  for 
the  household  was  secured  by  the  effort  of  the  family  alone. 

Very  Hospitable. 

TNDER  the  old  regime  food  was  kept  ready  for  any  one  who  might 
* — /  call  for  it  at  any  time.  The  single  meal  of  the  late  morning  did 
not  prevent  any  one  from  eating  as  many  times  as  he  pleased. 

“Springing  from  the  law  of  communism  came  the  law  of  common 
hospitality.  Any  one  from  anywhere  could  enter  any  house  at  any  time 
if  occupants  were  within  and  be  served  with  food.  Indeed,  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  housewife  to  offer  food  to  every  one  that  entered  her  door. 
If  hungry  the  guest  ate  his  fill,  if  he  had  already  eaten  he  tasted  the  food 
as  a  compliment  to  the  giver.  A  refusal  to  do  this  would  have  been  an 
outright  insult.  There  was  never  need  for  any  one  to  go  hungry  or  des¬ 
titute,  the  unfortunate  and  the  lazy  could  avail  themselves  of  the  stores 
of  the  more  fortunate  and  the  more  energetic.  Neither  begging  nor  lazi¬ 
ness  were  encouraged,  however,  and  the  slightest  indication  of  an  imposi¬ 
tion  was  rebuked  in  a  stern  manner. 

“Heckewelder  explains  this  law  of  hospitality  in  a  forcible  manner. 
‘They  think  that  he  (the  Great  Spirit)  made  the  earth  and  all  that  it 
contains,’  he  writes,  ‘that  when  he  stocked  the  country  that  he  gave  them 
with  plenty  of  game,  it  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  few,  but  for  all.’ 
This  idea  that  the  Creator  gave  of  his  bounty  for  the  good  of  the  entire 
body  of  people  was  one  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  Iroquois.  As  air 
and  rain  were  common,  so  was  everything  else  to  be.  Heckewelder  ex¬ 
presses  this  when  he  continues:  ‘Everything  was  given  in  common  to 
the  sons  of  men.  Whatever  liveth  on  land,  whatsoever  groweth  out  of 
the  earth,  and  all  that  is  in  the  rivers  and  waters  flowing  through  the  same, 
was  given  jointly  to  all,  and  every  one  is  entitled  to  his  share.  From  this 
principle  hospitality  flows  as  from  its  source.  With  them  it  was  not  a 
virtue  but  a  strict  duty;  hence  they  are  never  in  search  of  excuses  to  avoid 
giving,  but  freely  support  their  neighbors’  wants  from  the  stock  prepared 
for  their  own  use.  They  give  and  are  hospitable  to  all  without  exception 
and  will  always  share  with  each  other  and  often  with  the  stranger  to  the 
last  morsel.  They  would  rather  lie  down  themselves  on  an  empty  stomach 
than  have  it  laid  to  their  charge  that  they  had  neglected  their  duty  of 
not  satisfying  the  wants  of  the  stranger,  the  sick  or  the  needy.  The 
stranger  has  a  claim  to  their  hospitality,  partly  on  account  of  his  being  at 
a  distance  from  his  family  and  friends,  and  partly  because  he  has  honored 
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them  with  his  visit  and  ought  to  leave  them  with  a  good  impression  on 
his  mind ;  the  sick  and  the  poor  because  they  have  a  right  to  be  helped  out 
of  the  common  stock,  for  if  the  meat  they  are  served  with  was  taken  from 
the  woods  it  was  common  to  all  before  the  hunter  took  it;  if  corn  and 
vegetables,  it  had  grown  out  of  the  common  ground,  yet  not  by  the  power 
of  men  but  by  that  of  the  Great  Spirit.’ 

Great  Feasts. 

"  WHEN  distinguished  guests  came  into  a  community  a  great  feast 
was  prepared  for  them.  Various  French,  Dutch,  and  English 
writers  who  visited  the  Iroquois  during  the  colonial  period  have  written 
of  these  feasts  and  some  of  them  describe  the  feasts  in  a  vivid  way.  Some¬ 
times  the  food  was  unpalatable  to  European  taste  and  sometimes  how¬ 
soever  unpalatable  it  was  eaten  with  great  gusto,  so  sharp  a  sauce  does 
hunger  give. 

“John  Bartram,  who  made  a  trip  from  Philadelphia  to  Onondaga  in 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with  Conrad  Weiser,  Lewis  Evans 
and  Shikellamy,  records  in  his  observations: 

“  ‘We  lodged  within  50  yards  of  a  hunting  cabin  where  there  were  two 
men,  a  squaw  and  a  child.  The  men  came  to  our  fire,  made  us  a  present 
of  some  venison  and  invited  Mr.  Weiser,  Shikellamy  and  his  son  to  a  feast 
at  their  cabin.  It  is  incumbent  on  those  who  partake  of  a  feast  of  this 
sort  to  eat  all  that  comes  to  their  share  or  burn  it.  Now  Weiser  being  a 
traveler  was  entitled  to  a  double  share,  but  being  not  very  well,  was  forced 
to  take  the  benefit  of  a  liberty  indulged  him  of  eating  by  proxy,  and  he 
called  me.  But  both  being  unable  to  cope  with  it,  Evans  came  to  our 
assistance,  notwithstanding  which  we  were  hard  set  to  get  down  the  neck 
and  throat,  for  these  were  allotted  to  us.  And  now  we  had  experienced 
the  utmost  bounds  of  their  indulgence,  for  Lewis,  ignorant  of  the  ceremony 
of  throwing  a  bone  to  the  dog,  though  hungry  dogs  are  generally  nimble, 
the  Indian,  more  nimble,  laid  hold  of  it  first  and  committed  it  to  the  fire! 
religiously  covering  it  over  with  hot  ashes.  This  seemed  to  be  a  kind  of 
offering,  perhaps  first  fruits  to  the  Almighty  Power  to  crave  future  success 
in  the  approaching  hunting  season.’ 

Instances  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Iroquois  toward  the  whites  and 
Indians  could  be  cited  at  great  length,  with  but  one  result,  that  of  con¬ 
firming  the  statement  that  hospitality  was  an  established  usage.  The 
Indians  were  often  greatly  surprised  to  find  that  on  their  visits  to  white 
settlements  they  were  not  accorded  the  same  privilege,  and  thought  the 
whites  rude  and  uncivil  people.  ‘They  are  not  even  familiar  with  the 
common  rules  of  civility  which  our  mothers  teach  us  in  infancy,’  said  one 
Indian  in  expressing  his  surprise. 

“The  Iroquois  were  not  great  eaters,  that  is  to  say,  they  seldom  gorged 
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themselves  with  food  at  their  private  meals  or  at  feasts,  except  perhaps 
for  ceremonial  reasons.  To  do  so  ordinarily  would  be  a  religious  offense 
and  destroy  the  capacity  to  withstand  hunger.  Children  were  trained 
to  eat  frugally  and  taught  that  overeating  was  far  worse  than  undereating. 
They  were  warned  that  gluttons  would  be  caught  by  a  monster  known  as 
Sagodakwus,  who  would  humiliate  them  in  a  most  terrible  manner  if  he 
found  that  they  were  gourmands. 

Liked  Beans. 


DEANS  next  to  corn  were  regarded  as  a  favorite  food  and  quantities 
are  still  eaten.  The  Iroquois  have  10  or  more  varieties  of  beans 
which  they  claim  are  ancient  species  which  have  long  been  cultivated. 
Some  are  said  now  to  be  cultivated  only  by  the  Iroquois. 

“The  cornstalk  bean,  oageka,  is  thought  by  the  Seneca  to  be  the  most 
ancient  bean  and  perhaps  the  species  which  grew  from  the  Earth-Mother’s 
grave. 

“The  bean  is  an  indigenous  American  plant,  at  least  it  grew  here  in 
Pre-columbian  times.  Explorers  and  early  writers  have  left  us  many 
references  to  it  and  most  agree  that  it  is  an  American  plant.  Among  the 
varieties  of  bean  foods  may  be  mentioned: 

“Bean  soup.  This  was  made  in  several  ways:  from  string  beans  cooked 
in  the  pods,  from  shelled  green  beans  and  from  dried  beans.  Often  sugar 
was  put  in  as  a  seasoning. 

“Fried  cooked  green  beans.  The  cooked  green  beans  were  fried  in 
sunflower  or  bear  oil  and  eaten  with  salt. 

“Mashed  bean  pudding.  Dried  beans  were  put  in  a  mortar  and 
pounded  coarsely,  soaked  in  cold  water  and  boiled  down  to  a  pudding 
with  bear  meat  or  venison. 

“Boiled  beans.  These  were  mashed  and  mixed  with  sugar  and  grease. 

“Beans  and  squash  ‘together.’  Cook  cranberry  beans  with  the  pods 
and  when  beans  are  almost  dry  serve  in  the  shell  of  a  boiled  squash.  The 
dish  is  served  at  the  Green  Corn  Thanksgiving  ceremony  and  is  called 
Onondeikwawas,  cooked-together-food. 

“Beans  with  corn.  Green  shelled  beans  were  boiled  with  green  sweet 
corn,  meat  or  fat.  The  red  beans  were  preferred. 

Squashes  and  Melons. 

THE  squash  plant  is  indigenous  to  America  and  was  cultivated  to  a 
large  extent  by  the  Iroquois  and  other  eastern  stocks.  The  word 
squash  is  derived  from  the  Algonquin  akuta  squash  or  isquouter  squash 
(colonial  spelling).  Roger  Williams  writing  on  the  agriculture  of  the 
New  England  Indians  says:  ‘Askuta  squash,  their  vine  apples,  which  the 
English  from  them  call  squashes,  are  about  the  bigness  of  apples  of  several 
colors,  and  sweet  light  wholesome  refreshing.’ 
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“Van  Curler  in  the  same  year  wrote  in  his  journal:  ‘We  had  a  good 
many  pumpkins  cooked  and  baked  that  they  called  anansira.’ 

“This  was  in  December,  which  of  course  shows  the  use  of  squashes  in 
winter.  Van  Curler  attests  the  hospitality  of  the  Mohawk  when  he 
writes:  ‘A  woman  came  to  meet  us  bringing  us  baked  pumpkins  to  eat.’ 

“The  squash  was  one  of  the  principal  foods  of  the  Iroquois,  who  even 
yet  regard  it  as  a  favorite.  The  records  of  early  travelers  abound  in 
references  to  the  uses  of  squashes  and  pumpkins.  Some  of  them  praised 
‘pompions’  for  their  goodness,  while  others  affirmed  that  the  ‘citrules’ 
were  hard,  tasteless  things.  Hunger  and  mood  largely  govern  description 
of  food. 

“Lahontan  records  that  the  citruls  (pumpkins)  of  this  country  are 
sweet  and  of  a  different  nature  from  those  of  Europe.  And  I  am  informed, 
he  writes,  ‘that  the  American  citruls  will  not  grow  in  Europe.  They  are 
as  big  as  our  Melons;  and  their  Pulp  is  as  yellow  as  Saffron.  Commonly 
they  are  bak’d  in  Ovens,  but  the  better  way  is  to  roast  ’em  under  the 
Embers  as  the  Savages  do.  Their  Taste  is  much  the  same  with  that  of 
the  marmalade  of  Apples,  only  they  are  sweeter.  One  may  eat  as  much 
of  ’em  as  he  pleases  without  fearing  disorder.’ 

“Charles  Hawley  in  his  Early  Chapters  of  Cayuga  History  quotes 
Dr.  Shea’s  translation  of  de  Casson’s  Historie  de  Montreal  which  gives 
the  account  of  the  journey  of  Trouve  and  the  Catholic  fathers  to  Kente. 
A  part  of  the  narrative  reads: 

‘Having  arrived  at  Kente  we  were  regaled  there  as  well  as  it  was 
possible  by  the  Indians  of  the  place.  It  is  true  that  the  feast  consisted 
only  of  some  citrouilles  (squashes)  frocasseed  with  grease  and  which  we 
found  good;  they  are  indeed  excellent  in  this  country  and  can  not  enter 
jnto  comparison  with  those  of  Europe.  It  may  even  be  said  that  it  is 
wronging  them  to  give  them  the  name  citrouilles.  They  are  of  a  very 
great  variety  of  shapes  and  scarcely  one  has  any  resemblance  to  those  in 
France.  They  are  some  so  hard  as  to  require  a  hatchet  if  you  wish  to 
split  them  open  before  cooking.  All  have  different  names.’ 

“A  favorite  way  of  preserving  pumpkins  and  squashes  for  winter  use 
was  to  cut  them  into  spirals  or  thin  sections  and  hang  them  on  the  drying 
racks  to  evaporate.  Sometimes  even  now  this  method  is  used.  A  string 
would  hold  about  half  a  pumpkin  or  squash  and  be  suspended  perpen¬ 
dicularly  to  pegs  back  of  the  stove  or  near  the  fireplace. 

Varieties  of  Squashes. 

HE  Iroquois  generally  planted  their  squashes  in  the  same  hills  with 
corn  and  some  kinds  of  beans.  Beside  the  land  and  labor  saved 
by  this  custom  there  was  a  belief  that  these  three  vegetables  were  guarded 
by  three  inseparable  spirit  sisters  and  that  the  plants  would  not  thrive 
apart  in  consequence. 
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“Some  of  their  squash  foods  were:  Baked  squash. — Squashes  were 
baked  in  ashes  and  the  whole  squash  eaten,  the  shell  and  seeds  included. 
Boiled  squash. — Squashes  were  split  and  cleaned  and  boiled  in  water 
salted  to  taste. 

“Boiled  squash  flower.  The  infertile  flowers  of  the  squash  were 
boiled  with  meat  and  the  sauce  used  as  a  flavoring  for  meats  and 
vegetables. 

“Melons  were  planted  in  patches  in  the  woods  cleared  by  burning, 
the  leaf  mold  furnishing  a  good  medium  for  growth.  Those  who  planted 
melons  in  cleared  woodland  tracts  set  up  poles  upon  which  were  painted 
clan  totems  and  the  name  signs  of  the  owners.  The  totem  sign  signified 
that  while,  according  to  the  communistic  laws,  the  patch  belonged, 
nominally  to  the  clan,  and  that  any  clansman  might  take  the  fruit  if 
necessary,  yet  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  the  garden  was  cleared,  planted 
and  cultivated  by  the  individual  whose  name  was  indicated,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  claim  and  right  should  be  recognized  as  actually  prior,  thought 
not  nominally. 

“Before  the  frost  the  melon  vines  that  still  had  unripe  fruit  were 
often  dug  up  without  disturbing  the  roots  and  replanted  in  a  basket 
of  sand  to  be  taken  to  the  lodge  and  kept  under  the  beds  or  in  small 
cellars.  During  the  winter  months,  so  several  informants  said,  the 
melons  would  mature  and  were  reserved  for  the  sick.” 


Old  Indian  Ceremonials: 

By  Ashmun  Brown ,  in  the  Washington  Post. 

OW  would  you  like  to  join  a  lodge  in  which  there  are 
seven  degrees,  and  in  which  it  requires  about  three 
days’  work  to  complete  the  ceremonies  of  initiation  in 
each  degree? 

And  where  it  takes  about  seven  years’  savings  of 
of  yourself  and  family  to  pay  the  fees  of  each  degree? 
And  where,  when  it  is  all  over,  you  haven’t  even 
a  secret  password  to  show  for  it,  for  this  is  not  a  secret  lodge? 

SUCH  a  lodge  flourishes  today  in  the  United  States,  and  has  flourished 
for  unnumbered  centuries.  Its  chronicles  are  unwritten,  its  history 
shrouded  in  the  silence  of  the  past;  but  its  ceremonial  work  is  probably 
the  same  as  it  was  before  Columbus  ever  came  to  these  shores. 

Freely  translated,  the  name  of  the  lodge  is  “The  Little  Old  Men,” 
and  its  membership  is  confined  exclusively  to  members  of  the  Osage  tribe 
of  Indians  in  Oklahoma,  the  richest  Indian  tribe  in  the  United  States. 
An  Osage  who  takes  even  one  degree  becomes  a  person  of  distinction  in 
his  tribe;  one  who  takes  several  degrees  rises  in  popular  estimation. 

The  Little  Old  Men  are  the  aristocrats  of  the  Osages,  the  leaders  and 
the  substantial  men  of  the  tribe.  It  is  better  to  be  a  Little  Old  Man, 
even  with  one  degree,  in  the  Osage  tribe,  than  to  be  president  of  the  first 
national  bank  in  the  ordinary  community. 

Little  has  been  known  about  the  lodge.  Ethnologists  have,  in  a  large 
degree,  passed  it  over.  It  has  remained  for  Francis  La  Flesche  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  one  of  the  foremost  of  American  ethnologists,  to  make  a  study  of 
the  tribal  organization  in  the  course  of  his  comprehensive  study  of  the 
Osages  which  he  has  been  making  for  the  past  four  years  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  which  is  part  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution. 

It  is  a  dramatic  and  significant  story  he  has  to  tell,  revealing  as  it  does 
a  side  of  the  American  Indian  life  hitherto  little  understood. 

Mr.  La  Flesche  is  a  full-blood  Omaha  Indian  himself.  Born  on  the 
Omaha  reservation,  he,  in  the  Omaha  Presbyterian  Mission  School,  where 
he  studied  as  a  boy,  attracted  attention  to  himself  by  his  scholarly  attain¬ 
ments.  This  led  to  his  being  appointed,  when  about  eighteen  years  old, 
to  a  clerkship  in  the  Indian  Bureau  at  Washington,  where  he  spent  some 
thirty  years. 
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T  T  IS  spare  time  while  in  that  service  was  devoted  to  ethnological  re- 
search,  save  for  an  interval  in  which  he  attended  the  National  Uni¬ 
versity  Law  School  in  Washington,  and  was  graduated  in  law. 

Early  he  formed  a  friendship  with  Miss  Alice  Cunningham  Fletcher, 
who  has  devoted  a  long  life  to  the  study  of  American  ethnology,  anthro¬ 
pology  and  archeology,  who  since  1891  has  held  the  Thaw  fellowship  in  the 
Peabody  Musuem  of  American  Archeology  and  Ethnology,  at  Harvard 
and  who  has  been  assistant  ethnologist  of  that  museum  since  1882.  The 
two  collaborated  in  a  deep  study  of  the  Omaha  Indians,  their  report,  vol¬ 
uminous  in  extent,  being  published  by  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology 
in  1911. 

Then,  at  the  instance  of  F.  W.  Hodge,  ethnologist  in  charge  of  the 
bureau,  Mr.  La  Flesche  went  from  the  Indian  Service  to  this  bureau  to  take 
up  the  work  among  the  Osages,  and  he  has  been  pursuing  it  since.  His  dis¬ 
covery — for  it  amounts  in  reality  to  a  discovery — of  the  ceremonials  of  the 
Little  Old  Men  is  but  a  part  of  the  larger  labor  of  research.  Nevertheless 
it  stands  as  the  most  important  development  in  American  ethnology  in 
years,  and  his  final  report,  when  published,  will  be  a  notable  contribution 
to  the  literature  of  the  science. 

The  myths  and  legends  of  primitive  peoples  naturally  figure  largely 
in  ethnological  research.  American  Indian  life  is  rich  in  these,  and  yet 
neither  Mr.  La  Flesche  nor  Miss  Fletcher  attaches  as  much  importance 
to  mythology  as  they  do  to  Indian  ceremonials  and  Indian  music— for  all 
Indian  tribes  have  their  music.  The  ceremonials  and  music,  as  all 
evidence  shows,  are  less  apt  to  be  corrupted.  Folk  lore,  these  investi¬ 
gators  have  found,  is  less  significant  in  the  light  it  sheds  on  ancient  life 
and  habits  than  ceremonials. 

And  so  they  have  delved  deep  into  Indian  ceremonials.  All  the  In¬ 
dian  tribes  with  which  they  have  come  in  contact,  which  are  many,  have 
these  in  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  among  them,  especially  among  the 
several  tribes  of  the  Siouan  family,  they  bear  marked  resemblance  to  one 
another.  They  constitute  the  real  Indian  literature. 

No  ceremonials,  however,  are  quite  so  elaborate  as  those  Mr. 
La  Flesche  has  found  among  the  Osages.  And  these  ceremonials  are  an 
expression  of  the  myths,  the  poetry,  the  drama,  the  music,  the  religion, 
and  the  spiritual  and  artistic  life  of  the  people. 

This  lodge,  or  society,  or  association  of  the  Little  Old  Men  of  the 
Osages  is  not  secret  in  the  sense  that  only  members  are  privileged  to  wit¬ 
ness  its  ritualistic  observances.  But  it  is  secret  to  the  extent  that  out¬ 
siders  are  not  welcomed  at  the  enactment  of  the  ceremonials,  and  that 
a  repetition  of  any  portion  of  the  ritual  in  mockery,  in  play,  or  outside  of  a 
duly  convened  session  is  considered  a  sacrilege.  Violent  death  by  super¬ 
natural  means  is  the  punishment  for  such  a  sacrilege. 
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All  this  has  made  difficult  the  task  of  Mr.  La  Flesche  in  assembling 
his  material — material  which  now  mounts  into  huge  stacks  of  typewritten 
pages,  containing  transcriptions  of  the  ritual  used  in  six  of  the  seven  de¬ 
grees,  together  with  translations  of  the  same. 

The  fact  that  he  himself  is  an  Indian  and  that  he  won  the  friendship  of 
one  of  the  adepts  of  the  order,  Chief  Saucy  Calf,  alone  gave  him  success. 
He  induced  Saucy  Calf  to  recite  into  a  talking  machine  much  of  the  rit¬ 
ual,  to  the  consternation  and  horror  of  the  tribesmen  who  became  aware 
of  the  violation  of  the  holy  law.  The  particular  punishment  predicted 
in  his  own  clan  for  reciting  this  portion  of  the  ritual,  apart  from  the  lodge, 
is  death  by  burning. 

Some  months  after  Saucy  Calf  had  committed  the  sacrilege  burglars 
broke  into  his  house  one  night  to  rob  him,  and  the  old  man  was  murdered. 
Then  to  cover  their  crime,  the  burglars  set  fire  to  the  house  and  the  body 
of  Saucy  Calf  was  incinerated. 

“A  judgment !”  declared  some  of  the  people  of  the  tribe. 

Since  then  it  has  been  even  harder  than  ever  to  acquire  the  information 
necessary.  But,  as  stated  above,  the  full  ritual  of  six  of  the  seven  de¬ 
grees  has  been  gathered,  chiefly  on  the  talking  machine  records,  and  has 
been  laboriously  transcribed. 

Consider  that  the  ritual  work  of  each  of  the  seven  degrees  requires 
about  three  days  to  enact,  and  that  it  all  is  memorized  by  those  who  per¬ 
form  the  ritual,  and  you  have  some  idea  of  the  great  labor  entailed  in  the 
work  of  transcribing  it.  Only  a  few  of  the  Osages  have  memorized 
these  rituals,  songs,  and  ceremonial  forms  in  full.  By  word  of  mouth, 
from  generation  to  generation,  they  are  passed  on. 

And  so  it  is  when  a  candidate  is  to  be  initiated  in  one  of  the  degrees  he 
must  engage  one  of  these  adepts  for  the  work  and  must  pay  him  high  fees. 

High  priests  they  are,  in  one  aspect,  and  jealously  they  guard  their 
profession.  Apprentices  to  a  very  limited  number  are  taught  the  work 
and  as  they  mature  they  carry  on  the  traditions  of  the  cult,  which  are  to 
charge  all  that  the  traffic  will  bear. 

“Graft,”  said  Mr.  La  Flesche,  with  a  whimsical  smile,  “is  not  unknown 
among  those  experts  in  the  ritualistic  work.  It  is  not  unsual  to  see  one 
who,  though  having  received  his  high  fee  in  advance,  in  the  very  dramatic 
part  of  the  ceremony  will  calmly  cease,  sit  down,  draw  out  his  pipe  and 
begin  to  smoke,  refusing  to  go  on  until  another  fee  has  been  paid  him.” 

Following  the  death  of  Saucy  Calf,  Mr.  La  Flesche  secured  help  from 
some  others  of  the  craft,  and  so  his  work  has  progressed.  But  still  he  has 
to  secure  the  ritual  of  one  of  the  seven  degrees.  On  that  he  is  now  work¬ 
ing  securing  it  in  fragmentary  form. 

“The  long  and  intricate  ceremonies  involved  in  the  initiation  in  the 
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Left  to  right:  Lena  Parker,  Elizabeth  Janis,  Mary  Wilmet,  Ethel  Lynd,  Evelyn  Schingler, 

Winifred  Lajeunesse,  Mamie  Heaney. 
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Little  Old  Men  Society,”  said  Mr.  La  Flesche,  recently,  “are  closely  inter¬ 
woven  with  the  lives  of  the  Osage  people,  and,  being  performed  periodi¬ 
cally,  they  are  followed  with  a  religious  fervor  by  the  tribesmen.  Initi¬ 
ation  into  one  of  the  degrees  is  a  high  honor  coveted  and  craved  by 
all  Osages. 

‘‘The  selection  of  a  candidate  is  the  province  of  an  initiate.  He  deter¬ 
mines  that  such  a  man  is  worthy  of  the  honor.  Then  he  takes  to  that 
man  the  ceremonial  article  indicating  the  choice,  and  presents  it  to  the 
novice  with  a  ceremony  peculiar  to  that  occasion.  The  novice  receives  it 
with  a  ceremony  also,  and  is  obliged  to  fee  the  donor.  Then  the  novice 
consults  with  his  relatives,  and  after  deliberation  it  is  decided  that  he  is 
worthy  of  selection.  Following  this,  he  is  given  time  to  prepare. 

‘‘In  ancient  times,  before  the  Osages  had  come  in  contact  with  the 
whites,  seven  years  were  allowed  for  preparation.  Nevertheless,  helped 
by  his  friends  and  relatives,  even  then  a  candidate  was  able  to  prepare  only 
within  two  years.  Now  that  the  Osages  are  rich  the  time  is  not  so  long; 
one  or  two  years  at  the  most. 

‘‘First,  a  novice  must  secure  the  ceremonial  articles  necessary  to  the 
initiation,  a  puma  skin,  a  black  bear  skin,  a  wild  cat  skin,  a  deer  skin,  and 
other  articles.  Securing  them  demonstrates  the  novice’s  endurance  and 
skill  in  the  chase  and  other  admired  qualities. 

‘‘Futher,  he  must  have  his  substance  with  which  to  pay  the  fees  and 
costs  of  the  ceremony.  Those  who  are  expert  in  singing  and  recitation  of 
the  ritual  are  paid.  Also  it  is  required  of  the  novice  that  he  feast  all  of 
the  participants  in  the  ceremony  including  all  members  of  the  society  who 
come  during  their  enactment.  This  alone  is  a  great  drain.  The  total 
cost  of  one  initiation,  it  has  been  estimated,  is  about  $1,500. 

‘‘When  he  is  prepared  and  has  the  sacred  ceremonial  articles  ready 
and  the  provisions  for  the  feasting  on  hand,  together  with  the  presents 
of  horses,  blankets  and  other  valuable  articles  that  he  must  make,  he 
sends  word  to  his  sponsor,  who  in  turn  notifies  the  official  servant,  who 
must  convey  the  call  for  the  assembly  to  all  of  the  tribe  in  person. 


‘‘The  gathering  is  held  as  a  rule  in  a  great  oval  building  or  out  of 
doors,  the  oval  form  being  retained  in  the  arrangement  of  the  par¬ 
ticipants.  The  lodge  is  formed  east  and  west,  the  officials  and  those 
who  are  to  perform  the  ritual  being  stationed  at  the  east. 

“In  a  striving  to  express  the  cosmic,  the  people  are  divided  into 
three  grand  divisions,  two  representing  the  sky  and  two  the  mundane 
sphere — one  the  water  and  one  the  earth.  The  sky  people  occupy  the 
north  side  of  the  oval,  the  other  two  facing  them  on  the  south  side. 
Each  of  these  divisions,  in  turn,  is  divided  into  seven  clans.  The  figure 
seven  runs  through  much  of  the  proceedings. 
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“These  seven  degrees  may  be  roughly  termed  the  bird  killing  cere¬ 
mony,  a  degree  for  boys;  the  fasting  ceremony;  the  ceremony  of  the 
sacred  bird  hawk;  the  rush  mat  case  ceremony;  the  case  being  a 
ceremonial  case  made  of  a  rush  mat  and  containing  the  sacred  bird 
hawk;  the  ceremony  of  the  burden  strap;  the  ceremony  of  the  scalp; 

and  the  ceremony  of  the  story  of  the  people. 

“All  of  these  seven  degrees  relate  to  the  defense  of  the  home  and  of  the 
honor  of  the  people,  the  preservation  of  the  industries  of  the  women 
and  of  the  hearthstones.  Naturally,  they  uphold  the  ideas  of  fighting 
defensive  wars.  There  are,  however,  other  ceremonials  relating  to  the 
benefits  of  peace,  not  only  within  the  tribe,  but  also  between  the  tribe 

and  other  tribes. 

“The  two  peace  clans  of  the  lodge,  I  may  say  parenthetically,  have 
to  do  with  the  saving  of  the  captives  that  have  been  taken  in  war  and 
the  adopting  of  them  into  the  tribe.  These  peace  clans  have  their  own 
ceremonies  and  use  the  same  rituals  and  songs  as  those  used  in  the  more 
warlike  ceremonies,  but  they  avoid,  or  try  to  avoid,  all  references  to 
the  shedding  of  blood  or  the  taking  of  life. 


“It  would  be  a  tremendous  task  in  a  brief  article  to  recite  the  char¬ 
acter  of  all  of  the  rituals.  Some  of  them,  by  the  names  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  identify  themselves.  For  example,  the  burden  strap  ceremony 
relates  to  the  industries  of  the  women.  The  strap  is  that  used  by  the 
women  in  carrying  fuel  and  food  for  the  family.  A  man  who  takes  this 
degree  does  it  in  honor  of  his  wife. 

“But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  rituals  is  that  of  the 
story  of  the  people,  acted  out  and  recited,  or  rather  sung,  in  a  peculiar 
rhythm  at  great  length. 

“The  sky  people  occupying  the  north  side  of  the  oval,  known  as  the 
Hunga  people,  as  the  story  relates,  were  spiritual  beings,  residing  in  the 
heavens,  who  wanted  to  take  on  a  material  life  and  obtain  an  earthly 
dwelling  place.  So  they  went  to  the  Sun,  and,  addressing  him  as  father, 
made  known  their  desires.  The  Sun  replied  that  he  was  their  father, 
but  that  he  would  not  tell  them  where  to  go.  He  gave  them  an  arrow, 
which  the  people  were  to  use  when  they  took  on  material  life,  and  he 
told  them  to  go  to  the  Moon,  who  was  their  mother,  and  who  would  tell 
told  them  where  to  go. 

“They  went  to  the  Moon,  and,  addressing  her  as  mother,  told  her  they 
wanted  to  take  on  material  life  and  also  asked  her  for  a  dwelling  place. 
The  Moon  told  them  they  were  her  children  and  that  she  would  send 
them  to  the  earth.  Then  she  gave  them  a  bow  to  help  them  along  when 
they  had  become  material  beings.  Both  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  promised 
them  long  life.  This,  perhaps,  relates  to  tribal  life. 
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“Then  the  Hunga  people  went  to  the  Morning  Star  and  to  the  Even¬ 
ing  Star,  who  also  promised  long  life.  Then  it  was  that,  led  by  the  eagle, 
who  was  given  the  sacred  title  of  Hunga,  they  came  to  earth  in  four 
great,  wide  soarings. 

“But  they  found  the  surface  of  the  earth  covered  with  the  waste 
of  waters,  so  they  made  their  landings  in  the  tops  of  four  oak  trees, 
each  of  the  seven  clans  in  its  own  tree.  Here  they  appealed  to  the  water 
beetles,  who  answered  their  appeal  by  giving  them  supernatural  powers 
to  contend  with  the  waters. 

“Then  they  appealed  to  the  Great  Elk  to  secure  for  them  a  resting 
place  on  dry  land.  He,  agreeing  to  grant  their  request,  threw  himself 
on  the  face  of  the  waters  and  thrashed  about,  causing  the  waters  to 
recede  until  finally  the  land  was  exposed  and  only  the  rivers  and  the 
lakes  remained  moist.  Then,  in  his  joy  the  Great  Elk  rolled  about  on 
the  earth.  And  there,  on  the  ground  where  he  had  rolled,  the  hairs 
that  he  had  shed  in  the  process  grew  into  the  grasses  and  the  forests 
to  clothe  the  earth. 

“So  the  story  runs,  through  many  chapters,  telling  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  people  established  themselves  on  earth  and  of  their  meeting 
with  the  other  two  divisions  of  people — ‘the  people  who  came  last.’ 

“Much  of  the  ritual  is  in  dialogue,  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  the  Morning 
Star,  the  Evening  Star,  the  Great  Elk,  and  all  the  other  characters  being 
quoted.  Accompanying  each  stage  of  the  ritual  comes  the  use  of  the  cere¬ 
monial  articles,  the  arrow,  the  bow,  and  all  the  others,  each  with  its  own 
significance. 

“The  novice,  perhaps  I  should  have  explained  earlier,  prior  to  enter¬ 
ing  the  house  of  the  ceremonies,  is  prepared  at  his  home  for  the  occasion. 
His  face  is  painted  in  a  certain  way,  each  mark  having  its  own  signi¬ 
ficance.  For  example,  a  line  across  the  forehead  denotes  the  line  be¬ 
tween  night  and  day,  darkness  and  dawn.  Four  tiny  vertical  lines  at 
right  angles  to  the  horizontal  line  indicate  the  four  directions  of  the  com¬ 
pass,  or  the  four  winds  of  heaven.  The  various  articles  of  his  apparel 
each  has  its  own  significance.  His  feet  are  bound  first  in  pieces  of  buf¬ 
falo  hide,  signifying  the  dawn  or  uncompleted  day,  but  at  a  point  in 
his  journey  to  the  lodge  he  changes  these  for  other  ceremonial  moccasins, 
signifying  the  full  day. 


“Every  movement  he  or  the  adept  ritualist  who  speaks  for  him  in 
the  great  ceremony  makes,  every  motion,  every  word,  every  inton¬ 
ation,  has  its  own  significance;  every  step  of  the  ceremonial  dance  he 
is  required  to  dance,  also  has  its  relationship  to  the  whole.  The  ritu¬ 
alist  in  chanting  the  ritual  must  make  no  mistakes.  Mistakes  arouse 
suspicion  of  irreverance.  The  theory  is  that  the  flow  of  words  must 
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proceed  in  a  straight  line  to  God  and  that  a  mistake,  a  hesitation,  the 
dropping  of  a  phrase,  makes  the  line  crooked,  so  that  the  ritualist  must 
go  back  and  start  all  over  again  to  insure  that  his  words  proceed  directly 
to  God. 

“I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  the  solemnity  and  fervor  ot  the 
actors  and  auditors  in  this  primitive  drama.  No  ritual  in  the  civilized 
world  is  performed  with  a  greater  degree  of  reverance  and  earnestness. 

“What  I  have  told  you,  of  course,  is  the  barest  outline  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  Little  Old  Men.  The  subject  is  too  vast  to  be  compressed 
into  a  brief  talk.  But  possibly  you  have  gained  some  idea  from  what 
I  have  told  you  of  what  such  ceremonies  mean  to  the  Indian  peoples. 

“A  great  mistake  many  of  us  make  is  classifying  all  the  American 
Indians  together  and  lumping  in  together  all  tribes  and  all  individuals 
in  a  general  characterization,  attributing  to  them  in  common  certain 
tendencies,  habits  of  thought  and  habits  of  action  that  mark  them  as 
different  from  other  peoples.  The  individual  Indian,  however,  is  just 
as  distinct  a  character  as  the  individual  white . 

“But  all  the  Indians  have  this  in  common:  Their  tenacity  in  cling¬ 
ing  to  ancient  ceremonies,  for  they  as  a  whole  are  a  people  fond  of 
ceremonial.  Ceremonial  pipes,  ceremonial  poles,  totem  poles,  cere¬ 
monial  articles  of  various  sorts  that  to  the  uninformed  observer  seem 
mere  curious  bits  of  Indian  junk — possibly  having  something  to  do  with 
savage  witchcraft — all  have  their  solemn  significance  to  the  tribe  which 
uses  them.  They  are  the  signs  and  symbols  of  that  which  pertains  to 
the  spiritual  life;  for  symbolism  is  just  as  general  among  the  Indians  as 
among  other  peoples.” 
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Indian  Dentists  of  a  Thousand 
Y ears  Ago: 

From  the  Schenectady  (N.  Y.)  Gazette . 

HAT  the  art  of  filling  teeth  with  foreign  substances  was 
known  to  various  aboriginal  tribes  of  the  Americas  hun¬ 
dreds  of  years  before  the  Columbian  era,  perhaps  even  a 
thousand  years  ago,  is  a  fact  that  has  been  known  to 
archaeologists  for  some  time.  Among  the  leading  an¬ 
thropologists  of  this  country  is  Dr.  Marshall  H.  Saville, 
Loubat  professor  of  American  Archaeology  in  Columbia  University.  In 
his  scientific  investigation  in  the  west  coast  provinces  of  Ecuador  and 
Colombia  he  has  made  many  valuable  discoveries.  His  first  visit  to  this 
region  was  made  in  the  summer  of  1906.  In  a  communication  to  the 
International  Congress  of  Americanists  held  at  Vienna  in  1908,  among 
other  interesting  details  was  the  following  account  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  decoration  of  the  teeth: 

“Another  custom  which  we  found  in  Esmeraldas,  and  which,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  is  not  present  in  any  other  part  of  South  America,  is  the 
decoration  of  the  teeth  by  the  insertion  of  inlays  in  small  perforations  cut 
in  the  enamel  of  the  upper  incisors.  This  custom  of  decorating  the  teeth 
was  quite  common  in  various  parts  of  Mexico,  where  different  settings 
were  used.  In  the  Mayan  area,  so  far  south  as  Salvador,  the  object  most 
often  used  for  the  inlay  was  jadeite.  In  Mexico,  for  example  in  Oaxaca, 
I  have  found  hematite  used;  in  Vera  Cruz,  turquoise  has  been  found,  and 
in  other  parts  teeth  with  settings  of  rock  crystal,  obsidian,  and  a  real  ce¬ 
ment  have  been  found.  We  have  never  heard  of  this  custom  in  Colombia 
or  Peru,  but  in  Esmeraldas,  in  Atacames,  skulls  have  been  found  with  tiny 
disks  of  gold  set  into  the  teeth  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Mexico  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  with  the  exception  of  the  material.” 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  appears  a  review  of  Professor  Saville’s  latest  publica¬ 
tion,  “Pre-Columbian  Decoration  of  the  teeth  in  Ecuador,”  in  which  the 
reviewer  states  that  the  finding  of  teeth  inlaid  with  gold,  turquois  and 
other  substances  in  the  skulls  and  among  the  skeletal  remains  of  abori¬ 
gines  who  lived  in  various  parts  of  the  American  continents  prior  to  the 
Spanish  discoveries  has  been  a  matter  of  peculiar  interest.  “Whether 
this  insertion  of  foreign  substances  in  the  enamel  of  the  teeth  was  al¬ 
ways  for  merely  decorative  purposes  or  whether  at  times  it  may  have  been 
to  serve  a  useful  end  has  been  a  mooted  question.  The  general  consensus 
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of  opinion  among  anthropologists  is  that  ornamentation  was  the  sole 
object.” 

Last  summer  Professor  Saville  returned  from  another  archaeological 
trip  in  South  America  with  numerous  valuable  specimens,  among  them 
being  one  of  unusual  interest,  described  by  the  Professor  as  follows: 

“In  the  spring  of  1913,  a  Cholo,  one  of  the  natives  of  Atacames,  a  town 
in  the  province  of  Esmeraldas,  about  18  miles  southwest  of  the  city  of 
Esmeraldas,  found  a  skeleton  in  a  burial  tube  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rio  Atacames,  just  above  the  town.  The  skull  was  found  with  the  teeth 
inlaid  with  gold,  but  the  finder  contented  himself  with  breaking  off  the 
superior  maxillary,  throwing  the  rest  of  the  skull  away.  When  I  visited 
the  town  in  June  of  the  present  year  for  the  purpose  of  making  some  exca¬ 
vations  to  supplement  my  former  work,  I  obtained  the  fragment.  The  two 
upper  middle  teeth  are  decorated  by  the  insertion  of  thin  gold  disks  in 
cavities  drilled  or  bored  in  the  enamel  of  the  face  of  the  teeth.  An 
unusual  dental  feat,  in  addition  to  the  decoration,  is  found  in  the  right 
middle  incisor,  but  a  right  lateral  incisor,  which  does  not  belong  to  the 
jaw  but  was  implanted  to  replace  the  middle  incisor.  This  is  such  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  feature  that  we  must  weigh  very  carefully  the  evidence  as 
to  its  having  been  found  in  the  jaw  *  *  *  Indeed  there  is  no  reason  to 

doubt  that  the  replacement  is  a  genuine  triumph  of  the  ancient  dentists 
of  Atacames.” 

Another  skull  showed  teeth  that  had  been  “face-crowned”  with  gold, 
the  enamel  having  been  skillfully  removed  down  to  the  dentine  and  the 
teeth  being  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation.  So  much  for  the  Indian 
dentists  of  a  thousand  years  ago. 
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How  the  American  Indian  Came 
Across  From  China: 

By  W.  H.  Ballou,  Sc.  D.,  in  the  New  York  American. 

ET  your  clock  back  to  a  period  extending  from  several 
hundred  thousand  years  to  70,000  years  ago;  to  the 
time  of  the  evolution  of  the  human  race  and  of  other 
mammalia.  Let  your  imagination  roam  from  that 
period  as  far  back  as  you  like.  It  should  not  be  dif¬ 
ficult  for  any  one  to  set  up  a  mental  image  of  a  world 
at  that  time  considerably  different  in  its  natural  con¬ 
formations  to  those  which  exist  to-day.  We  know 
this  tentatively  because  of  the  discovery  of  animal  and 
plant  remains  in  places  which  they  could  only  have  reached  on  land 
bridges. 

Where  were  these  land  bridges  and  what  crossed  them?  Many  men 
of  science  for  several  hundred  years  have  given  much  attention  to  the  sub- 
je:t  and  assembled  vast  collections  and  data  and  specimens  in  proof  of  the 
general  hypothesis.  Not  a  single  man  of  science  has  thrown  dnobt  ou 
the  existence  of  land  bridges  extending  entirely  around  the  region  of 
the  Arctic  Circle  in  ancient  times.  The  exact  contours  of  such  bridges, 
however,  remain  more  or  less  of  a  mystery. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  third  expedition  of  Princeton  University 
under  Professor  Gilbert  Van  Ingen,  one  of  the  greatest  invertebrate  pale¬ 
ontologists,  is  investigating  in  Newfoundland  and  collecting  fossils  to  es¬ 
tablish  such  a  bridge  and  its  location,  connecting  that  province  with  Scot¬ 
land  and  Scandinavia.  It  may  well  be  doubted  if  Professor  Van  Ingren 
will  accept  as  such  bridge  the  apparent  ridge  of  rock  on  which  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  cables  are  laid.  The  water  over  this  ridge  ranges  to  5,000  feet  depths 
and  lies  too  far  south  of  the  Continental  Shelf,  the  line  around  conti¬ 
nents  where  the  ocean  abyss  jumps  from  six  hundred  feet  to  precipitous 
depths.  All  that  he  will  attempt  to  do  will  be  to  prepare  a  map  of  curva¬ 
tures  in  lesser  depths,  which  conservative  investigators  can  accept.  This 
latter  class  accept  as  conclusive  the  hypothesis  of  Matthew  that  ocean 
abysses  were  never  crossed  by  land  bridges,  connecting  for  instance,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  Madagascar,  and  Cuba  with  the  mainlainds. 

Admitting,  tentatively,  then,  former  land  bridges  that  connected  Asia 
and  Alaska  on  one  side  of  the  world,  and  Scandinavia,  Scotland,  Europe, 
Iceland,  Faroe  and  other  islands,  Greenland,  and  Labrador  on  the  other 
side,  there  remains  to  show  Missourians  and  others  what  peoples,  animals, 
and  plants  made  use  of  these  bridges  for  their  migrations,  using  legs  in  place 
of  Pullman  cars. 


America  was  peopled  before  the  last  ice  age  set  in.  By  whom  and 
how?  Matthew  has  shown  that  all  life,  animal  and  vegetable,  was  dis¬ 
persed  from  a  Holarctic-Asiatic  region,  of  which  Tibet  was  the  center, 
migrating  in  successive  waves  until  the  outermost  parts  of  the  earth  were 
readhed.  Boas  has  demonstrated  that  the  Mongoloid  type  of  men,  from 
their  habitat  in  northern  and  central  Asia,  reached  Europe  and  the  new 
world. 

As  to  the  use  of  the  natural  bridge  between  Northeastern  Asia  and 
Alaska,  Boas  finds  that  the  only  people  that  patronized  it  prior  to  the  last 
ice  age,  were  the  Ainus  of  Japan  and  the  Pacific  northwestern  tribes.  No 
culture  of  these  peoples,  who  intermingled  at  will,  has  ever  been  found  ex¬ 
isting  among  other  American  tribes.  Boas  says :  ‘  ‘  Pottery  neither  reached 
the  Pacific  Northwest  or  the  extreme  of  South  America,  and  the  art 
forms  of  the  North  Pacific  coast  and  of  the  Arctic  coast,  show  no  affili¬ 
ation  with  those  of  the  middle  portions  of  the  continent.”  Our  New 
York  State  Indians  are  regarded  as  still  primitive  Aryans. 

What  is  the  answer?  Mongolians  could  not  have  passed  through  Si¬ 
beria  and  Alaska  to  Middle  North  America  without  leaving  traces  of  their 
own  culture  and  carrying  along  some  of  the  culture  of  the  Ainus  or  other 
northerners.  Further,  Asiastics  were  cut  off  from  northeastern  migrat¬ 
ions  both  by  the  terrible  Mongolian  steppes  and  the  vast  ranges  of  east 
and  west  running  snow-clad  mountains.  They  could  have  reached  Amer¬ 
ica  in  two  ways  only.  They  could  have  used  some  form  of  craft  or  they 
could  have  traveled  across  the  prehistoric  land  bridge  from  Europe  to 
Labrador. 

Matthew  well  remarks  that  if  a  canoe  full  of  Asiastics  got  blown  across 
the  Atlantic  once  in  a  century  or  once  in  ten  centuries,  it  would  be  ample 
to  populate  the  world  during  the  thousands  of  years  man  has  existed  on 
earth.  These  canoes,  however,  could  not  well  contain  domestic  animals, 
and  there  is  ample  evidence  that  the  prehistoric  Americans  either  brought 
domestic  animals  and  food  plants  with  them  across  the  land  bridge  or 
tamed  the  animals  and  plants  they  found  here.  The  idea  of  the  Atlantic 
bridge  fits  best,  as  the  domestic  animal  and  plant  looms  up  on  the  his¬ 
toric  horizon  with  first  brainy  men.  If  any  Missourian  still  remains  to 
be  shown,  he  has  only  to  try  the  experiment  that  has  so  often  been  adap¬ 
ted  to  make  good  the  hypothesis.  Let  him  attempt  to  separate  China¬ 
men  or  Indians  when  a  dozen  or  more  of  them  are  dressed  alike.  And 
then,  there  is  that  early  Mexican  culture  identical  with  that  of  Egypt. 

There  were  vast  populations  of  mankind,  enormously  increasing, 
250,000  years  and  more  agone.  Why  sit  in  your  easy  chair,  puff  up  like 
a  cobra,  and  imagine  that  you  have  a  monopoly  on  brains,  mind,  and  in¬ 
vention?  In  some  respects  you  haven’t  even  advanced  in  civilization  up 
to  the  age  of  the  lost  arts  of  6,000  to  8,000  years  ago.  You  haven’t  been 
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able  to  reinvent  those  lost  arts.  Your  brain  case  is  even  smaller  than  was 
that  of  prehistoric  man. 

I  doubt  if  any  of  us  living  in  this  latitude  have  brains  enough  to  with¬ 
stand  a  sudden  descent  of  an  ice  age  such  as  confronted  first  men,  side 
step  it,  and  survive  it. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  man  living  who  can  whip  a  gorilla  with  his  hands 
or  chimpanzee,  orang  or  gibbon  or  other  huge  primate  as  prehistoric  men 
did,  and  had  to  do,  in  order  to  exist. 

Professor  Van  Ingen’s  land  bridge  around  the  Arctic  Circle  region 
must  have  been  good  traveling  according  to  Geikie,  Nansen,  Knowlton, 
Stejneger,  Ewart  and  other  noted  investigators.  The  Arctic  world  was 
sub-tropical  in  those  days  before  the  formation  of  ice  caps.  The  prehis¬ 
toric  Westons  or  nomads  perhaps  on  horseback  must  have  delighted  in 
polar  travels  as  much  as  you  or  I  in  a  hike  in  Central  Park  on  a  balmy  day 
in  J une.  Some  of  these  same  trees  our  prehistoric  friends  encountered,  the 
ginkos,  have  been  liberally  transplanted  in  our  parks,  brought  hither  years 
ago  from  Japan  and  transplanted.  I  regret  to  note  that  one  of  them  is  now 
being  attacked  in  Central  Park  by  the  terrible  saprophytic  fungus,  Fomes 
leucophaeus,  just  one  of  the  brackets  of  which  will  shed  pores  enough  to 
destroy  many  other  park  trees.  Knowlton  says  of  the  climate  in  those 
times,  based  on  fossil  flora,  that  it  seems  safe  to  assume  a  moist, 
warm,  possibly  sub-tropical  condition.  More  than  a  100  species  of  fossil 
flora  unearthed  in  England,  have  been  found  in  the  rocks  entirely  around 
the  Arctic  circle. 

Leonard  Stejneger,  perhaps,  did  the  most  stupendous  work  in  com¬ 
piling  the  faunae  and  florae  which  he  assumed  could  only  have  traveled 
across  the  land  bridge  between  Scotland  and  Norway.  In  so  doing,  he  had 
to  admit  similar  bridges  which  others  had  set  up  between  Scotland,  Faroe 
Islands,  Iceland,  Greenland,  and  Labrador.  No  scientist  can  assert  posi¬ 
tively  that  such  bridges  existed,  no  matter  how  much  data  he  collects. 
What  he  can  prove  is  that  no  other  known  method  existed  in  former  times 
by  which  a  belt  entirely  around  the  northern  part  of  the  globe  was  peopled 
with  identical  animals  and  plants,  vertebrates  and  invertebrates.  The 
fossil  forms  in  collection  tell  very  near  exactly  where  each  genus  originated. 
How  did  these  genera  or  their  successors  disperse?  If  they  could  not  fly 
or  were  not  transported, then  he  insists,  they  must  have  dispersed  by  means 
of  existing  land  bridges  and  occasionally  by  natural  marine  grass  rafts. 

The  distance  between  Faroe  Islands  and  Scotland  and  between  the 
latter  and  western  Norway  is  240  miles  in  each  case.  The  water  depths 
existing  between  them  to-day  and  in  the  other  spaces  was  caused,  geol¬ 
ogists  assert,  by  the  weight  of  successive  ice  caps,  depressing  the  earth 
crust.  Some  geologists  figure  as  many  as  six  successive  ice  caps.  The 
number  has  little  bearing  on  the  matter  since  the  last  one  was  sufficiently 


appalling  to  make  for  perfect  navigation  at  the  present  time,  where  walk¬ 
ing  had  formerly  been  good.  I  say  appalling  because  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  last  ice  cap,  still  receding  northward,  pounded  the  earth  crust 
down  to  stay  where  it  is  while  the  first  ice  caps  did  no  such  stunt.  One 
or  several  times,  it  is  assumed,  the  earth  arose  several  hundred  feet  or 
more  after  the  first  ice  cap  receded. 

Archibald  Geikie  accumulated  a  lot  of  data  on  the  subject  which  re¬ 
mains  in  his  still  authoritive  work  on  the  “Great  Ice  Age.  ”  So,  the  geol¬ 
ogists’  data  is  used  by  paleontologists  to  support  hypothetical  land  bridges 
in  order  to  account  for  migrations  of  men,  other  mammals,  flightless  birds, 
reptiles,  crustaceans,  invertebrates,  trees,  and  plants  which  had  seeds  too 
heavy  to  be  borne  by  winds  and  which  sank  in  water  rather  than  swim 
for  it. 

Just  how  invertebrates  migrate  long  distances  is  a  matter  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  Professor  Ingen,  or  others,  will  clear  up.  I  have  seen  clams 
travel  by  suction,  but  only  on  the  bottom  of  water  areas.  Stejneger  sets 
up  such  Atalantic  and  Arctalantic  biota  as  world  girdlers  on  the  land 
bridges  but  without  describing  the  processs.  Among  these  he  mentions 
terrestial  molluscs,  earthworms,  isopod  crustaceans,  noctuid  moths, 
bumble  bees,  and  an  entire  series  of  insects  of  the  order  of  lepidoptera 
hemiptera,  and  coleoptera. 

Some  of  these  are  essentially  slow  travelers  and  probably  required  hun¬ 
dreds,  perhaps  thousands,  of  years  to  disperse  the  tremendous  distances 
across  those  land  bridges  and  over  the  mountains  and  plains  of  the  main¬ 
lands.  Give  a  pair  of  snails  several  millions  of  years  and  they  and  their 
descendants  could  no  doubt  populate  the  earth  entire  with  their  kind,  how¬ 
ever  slow  a  cartoonist  might  depict  them. 

Among  the  mammals  common  to  the  whole  sectional  circle  are  the 
variable  hare,  the  lemming,  the  red-backed  field  mouse,  the  wild  reindeer, 
the  red  deer,  very  primitive  horses,  and  the  extinct  mammoth. 

Wh.m  one  considers  the  several  types  of  men,  other  animals  and  plants 
that  have  apparently  endured  continuously  since  early  Pleistocene  times, 
and  some  of  them  much  longer,  in  the  cold  storage  section  of  the  world! 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  if  land  bridges  existed,  there  was 
ample  traveling  done  over  them  in  both  directions.  The  Princeton  expe¬ 
dition  will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  that  all  of  the  evidence  collected 
supports  the  hypothesis  of  a  Labrador-Scotland  land  bridge.  Even  a 
Missourian  cannot  deny  that  it  may  have  been. 


m  <^ame  of  Htfe 


'  jjllFE  becomes,  as  the  stoics  more 
'f/  than  once  tell  us,  like  a  play 
which  is  acted  or  a  game  played 
with  counters.  Viewed  from  the  out- 
side,  these  counters  are  valueless;  but 
to  those  engaged  in  the  game  their  im¬ 
portance  is  paramount.  What  really 
and  ultimately  matters  is  that  the  game 
shall  be  played  as  it  should  be  played. 
God,  the  eternal  dramatist,  has  cast 
you  for  some  part  in  his  drama  and 
hands  you  the  role.  It  may  turn  out 
that  you  are  cast  for  a  triumphant  king; 
it  may  be  for  a  slave  who  dies  of  tor¬ 
ture.  What  does  that  matter  to  the 
good  actor?  He  can  play  either  part; 
his  only  business  is  to  accept  the  role 
given  him  and  to  perform  it  well.  *  *  * 
Success  or  failure  is  a  thing  he  can  deter¬ 
mine  without  stirring  a  hand;  it  hardly 
interests  him.  What  interests  him  is 
that  one  thing  which  he  cannot  deter¬ 
mine — the  action  of  your  free 
and  conscious  will. 


GILBERT  MURRAY 


^fpHAR’S  a  great 
deal  of  human 
natur’  in  mankind, 
muchly  mixed  with 
chunks  of  dog. 
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promotion 

,ROMOTION  comes  to  him  who  sticks 
Unto  his  work  and  never  kicks, 

Who  watches  neither  clock  nor  sun 
To  tell  him  when  his  task  is  done; 

Who  toils  not  by  a  stated  chart, 

Defining  to  a  jot  his  part, 

But  gladly  does  a  little  more 
Than  he’s  remunerated  for. 

The  man  in  factory  or  shop 
Who  rises  quickly  to  the  top 
Is  he  who  gives  what  can’t  be  bought: 
Intelligent  and  careful  thought. 

No  one  can  say  just  when  begins 
The  service  that  promotion  wins, 

Or  when  it  ends;  ’tis  not  defined 
By  certain  hours  of  any  kind 
Of  system  that  has  been  devised, 

Merit  cannot  be  systemized. 

It  is  at  work  when  it’s  at  play, 

It  serves  each  minute  of  the  day; 

’Tis  always  at  it’s  post,  to  see 
New  ways  of  help  and  use  to  be. 

Merit  from  duty  never  slinks, 

Its  cardinal  virtue  is — it  thinks! 

Promotion  comes  to  him  who  tries 
Not  solely  for  a  selfish  prize, 

But  day  by  day  and  year  by  year 
Holds  his  employer’s  interests  dear. 

Who  measures  not  by  what  he  earns 
The  sum  of  labor  he  returns, 

Nor  counts  his  day  of  toiling  through 
Till  he’s  done  all  that  he  can  do. 

His  strength  is  not  of  muscle  bred, 

But  of  the  heart  and  of  the  head. 

The  man  who  would  the  top  attain, 

Must  demonstrate  he  has  a  brain. 

—EDGAR  A.  GUEST 
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The  Indian  No  Longer  a 
Vanishing  Race:* 

By  Dr.  Lawrence  W.  White,  Superintendent 
Lac  du  Flambeau  Indian  School. 


While  as  a  distinct  race,  with  racial  ideals  and  characteristics ,  the  Indian 
may  be  called  a  " vanishing  race,”  Dr.  White  shows  that  as  the  result  of  better 
sanitary  conditions  and  more  careful  medical  treatment  the  birth  rate  now  exceeds 
the  death  rate  and  that  the  Indian  wards  of  the  Government  are  in  this  way  in¬ 
creasing  rather  than  diminishing,  as  is  generally  supposed.  There  are  probably 
not  now  to  exceed  100,000  full-blood  Indians  in  the  United  States  and  the  process 
of  amalgamation  continues  to  reduce  that  number.  It  will  be  a  long  time ,  how¬ 
ever,  before  such  large  tribes  as  the  Navajo,  Apache,  Pima,  and  Papago  will 
become  greatly  affected  by  the  infusion  of  white  blood. 

T  THE  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  held  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  last  year  there  was  placed  in  a  prominent  part  of 
the  grounds  a  statue  that  attracted  a  great  deal  of 
attention.  The  subject  was  an  Indian  with  every¬ 
thing  to  indicate  that  he  was  worn  and  weary  and  had 
abandoned  all  hope.  The  forlorn  and  dejected  figure 
was  mounted  upon  a  pony  which  was  in  every  detail 
in  perfect  harmony  with  his  rider.  The  title  of  this  pathetic  piece  of 
statuary  was  “The  End  of  the  Trail.”  It  faced  the  west  and  was  very 
near  the  brink  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  author  had  evidently  intended 
to  indicate  that  the  “Noble  Red  Man,”  after  having  passed  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  across  the  continent,  first  having  been  halted  at  various 
places  in  the  passing  and  segregated  upon  small  reservations,  each  grow¬ 
ing  smaller  and  smaller  until  at  last  he  had  reached  the  extreme  limit  of 
his  career  by  coming  to  the  end  of  the  continent — to  him  the  end  of  the 
world.  In  a  word,  it  pictured  the  last  of  a  dying  race. 

One  Sunday  during  August,  1915,  while  the  Conference  of  Indian 
workers  was  in  progress,  many  of  the  churches  of  San  Francisco  held  ser- 

*An  address  delivered  at  the  Mohonk  Conference  at  Mohonk  Lake,  New  York, 
October  18,  1916. 
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vices  at  which  the  theme  was  “The  Indian  and  his  Condition,”  and  at 
almost  all  these  services  the  ministers  spoke  of  the  pathetic  significance  of 
this  statute,  and  were  unanimous  in  proclaiming,  “Lo,  the  poor  Indian,  is 
fast  passing  from  our  midst.  We  have  with  us  but  a  short  time  the  Indian, 
a  dying  race.” 

This  was  not  a  new  idea.  For  a  great  number  of  years  we  have  had 
chanted  into  our  ears  the  facts  concerning  a  dying  race  until  we  have 
become  well  accustomed  to  it,  and,  I  fear,  have  commenced  to  take  it  as 
a  matter  of  fact.  For  it  was  true,  the  number  of  Indians  was  becoming 
smaller  each  year,  and  this  was  largely  due  to  the  faulty  manner  in  which 
he  had  taken  up  the  white  man’s  civilization.  He  was  taken  from  a  do¬ 
main  as  large  as  the  continent  itself  and  compelled  to  occupy  very  re¬ 
stricted  areas  before  he  was  taught  the  proper  rules  of  sanitation.  The  bow 
and  arrow  were  supplanted  by  the  rifle  and  high  explosives  before  he  was 
taught  the  proper  conservation  of  his  natural  food  supply  which  he  then 
had  a  means  of  rapidly  destroying.  The  white  man  initiated  him  both  by 
precept  and  example  into  the  mysteries  of  drowning  his  many  troubles  in 
a  bottle  of  whisky  without  first  telling  him  that  in  that  same  bottle  of 
whisky  lurked  death  and  destruction  to  his  mental,  moral  and  physical 
being. 

He  was  rudely  introduced  to  and  infected  with  our  most  malignant 
infectious  diseases  without  having  been  given  any  adequate  means  for 
coping  with  them,  and  after  having  been  infected  was  left  to  his  own  prim¬ 
itive  methods  for  effecting  a  cure.  He  has  been  given  food  to  which  he 
was  not  accustomed  without  a  knowledge  of  how  properly  to  prepare  it. 
To  sum  it  up,  he  had  been  forced  into  a  new  world  and  compelled  to  live  a 
new  life  without  a  rule  or  law,  yet  learned,  by  which  he  might  adjust  him¬ 
self  to  his  new  surroundings. 

Is  it  a  thing  to  be  marveled  at  that  he  should  become  the  prey  to  all  the 
ills  which  mankind  is  heir?  A  race  of  people  who  had  naturally  been  of 
powerful  physique  had  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  weaklings — a  condition  of 
degeneracy  had  overtaken  the  former  red  man  of  the  forest  who  had  roved 
at  will  over  vast  areas.  His  habitation  was  now  more  or  less  permanent 
and  in  order  to  be  healthful  must  be  kept  clean.  This  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand  nor  undertake. 

Children  were  born  into  surroundings  which  were  far  from  sanitary, 
with  possibly  a  drunken  father  and  mother,  neither  of  whom  had  made 
any  preparations  for  the  arrival,  the  care,  or  the  maintenance  of  such  a 
child.  Is  there  any  wonder  such  a  one  frequently  succumbed  before  the 
end  of  the  second  summer  after  its  advent  into  such  a  vale  of  tears. 

Those  who  escaped  death  by  a  narrow  margin  through  the  years  of 
childhood  and  reached  manhood  and  womanhood  arrived  there  too  fre¬ 
quently  only  to  become  a  subject  to  be  preyed  upon  by  some  such  disease 
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as  tuberculosis  or  trachoma.  Too  often  the  young  Indian  arrived  at 
adolescence  already  scarred  and  disfigured  by  the  former,  and  frequently 
blinded  by  the  latter. 

Is  it  so  very  strange,  then,  that  these  poor  people  for  whom  we  had  been 
so  zealously  guarding  their  land,  their  timber,  their  mines,  their  oil  and 
gas,  and  possibly  been  negligent  of  their  health,  their  lives,  should  finally 
furnish  food  for  thought  for  a  sculptor  who  would  mould  his  thoughts  into 
a  statue  like  “The  End  of  the  Trail?" 

The  Indian  had  passed  into  a  state  of  decadence  and  a  lethal  issue  was 
imminent  for  the  entire  race  when  three  years  ago  the  present  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs  faced  the  condition  squarely  and  said,  “To  discover 
such  a  condition  and  not  correct  it  were  criminal."  With  this  object  in 
view  every  wheel  in  the  machinery  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  set 
turning,  to  correct  the  conditions  which  had  made  the  Indian  a  dying  race. 
He  said  “There  is  something  fundamental  here ;  we  cannot  solve  the  Indian 
problem  without  Indians.  We  cannot  educate  their  children  unless  they 
are  kept  alive.” 

Commencing  with  that  period,  three  years  ago,  originating  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and  passing  on  down  through  every  office 
and  field  employee,  there  has  been  an  awakening,  a  quickening.  Each 
one  was  made  to  feel  that  there  was  the  great,  the  vital  work  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice,  without  which  all  the  other  would  be  worse  than  useless. 

The  great  value  of  medical  and  surgical  skill  and  service  was  seen  and 
appreciated,  therefore  more  doctors,  opthalmologists,  and  denists.  For 
getting  the  best  results  from  the  work  of  the  physicians,  the  invaluable 
assistance  of  the  trained  nurse  was  recognized  and  this  branch  of  the  Ser¬ 
vice  was  augmented  and  improved.  There  was  still  a  broad  field  which 
had  not  received  the  attention  it  deserved.  The  field  matron,  that  sturdy 
champion  of  cleaner  and  better  homes,  restored  constitutions  and  im¬ 
proved  health,  and  babies  to  be  proud  of,  she  now  came  into  her  own. 

Then  came  the  glorious  campaign  to  save  the  babies.  This  again  orig¬ 
inated  with  the  Commissioner  and  was  taken  up  enthusiastically  by  prac¬ 
tically  every  employee  of  the  Indian  Service.  In  the  Commissioner’s 
famous  letter  to  the  field  upon  this  subject  he  said  in  part: 

“If  we  have  an  Indian  policy  worthy  of  the  name,  its  goal  must  be  an 
enduring  and  sturdy  race,  true  to  the  noblest  of  its  original  instincts  and 
virtues  and  loyally  sympathetic  with  our  social  and  national  life;  a  body  of 
efficient  citizens  blending  their  unique  poise  and  powers  with  the  keen  and 
sleepless  vigor  of  the  white  man. 

“We  must,  therefore,  renew  daily  our  warfare  against  the  arch  foe  of 
efficiency — disease. 

“We  must  begin  at  the  right  place — not  only  with  the  infant  at  its 
mother’s  breast,  but  with  the  unborn  generation. 
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“There  new  campaign  for  health  in  which  I  would  enlist  you  is  first  of  all 
to  Save  the  Babies! 

“Statistics  startle  us  with  the  fact  that  approximately  three-fifths  of 
the  Indian  infants  die  before  the  age  of  five  years. 

“Of  what  use  to  this  mournful  mortality  are  our  splendidly  equipped 
schools? 

“I  earnestly  call  upon  every  Indian  Bureau  employee  to  help  reduce 
this  frightful  percentage!  Superintendents,  teachers,  physicians,  mat¬ 
rons,  nurses,  everyone,  can  do  something  by  instruction  or  example,  the 
physician  with  his  science,  the  nurse  with  her  trained  skill,  the  matron 
with  her  motherly  solicitude,  all  of  us  by  personal  hygiene,  cleanliness, 
and  sobriety. 

“With  this  idea  uppermost,  all  employees  whose  duties  bring  them  in 
touch  with  Indian  families  must  work  in  closest  harmony  for  surround¬ 
ing  the  expectant  Indian  mother  with  favorable  health  conditions  before 
and  after  childbirth.  The  sanitation  of  the  homes  of  such  women  should 
have  special  attention  and  no  baby  allowed  to  be  born  into  an  environ¬ 
ment  germinating  disease,  if  prevention  is  available. 

“The  simplest  rules  of  motherhood  applied  under  intelligent  and 
friendly  direction  would  save  most  of  the  Indian  babies  who  annually  fill 
untimely  graves. 

“I  want  to  send  this  safety,  as  far  as  possible,  into  every  home  of  an 
Indian  mother,  whether  that  home  be  a  tepee,  a  tent,  a  log  house  with 
dirt  floors  or  a  more  comfortable  abode. 

“The  crux  of  the  matter  is  this:  We  must,  if  possible,  get  rid  of  the 
intolerable  conditions  that  infest  some  of  the  Indian  homes  on  the  reser¬ 
vation,  creating  an  atmosphere  of  death  instead  of  life.” 

In  compliance  with  the  policy  here  outlined,  superintendents  began 
more  thoroughly  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  home  conditions  of  the 
Indians  of  their  reservations,  with  the  object  in  view  of  eliminating,  as  far 
as  possible,  everything  that  retarded  the  improvement  of  health  condi¬ 
tions.  He  found  many,  but  the  reward  to  the  faithful  was  certainly 
gratifying. 

The  physicians  were  started  on  systematic  sanitary  inspections.  They 
found  conditions  which  were  deplorable.  When  such  conditions  were 
found,  means  for  correcting  them  were  instigated  and,  following  plans  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  physician’s  science  and  training,  much  was  accomplished. 

Appreciating  the  value  of  good  teeth  in  relation  to  good  health,  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  provide  dental  facilities  for  the  Indians  through  a 
corps  of  traveling  dentists.  While  these  employees  have,  up  to  this  time, 
been  compelled  to  confine  their  efforts  largely  to  the  schools,  yet  they 
have  accomplished  some  work  among  the  adults,  and  the  demands  upon 
their  services  are  so  great  that  no  doubt  remains  with  respect  to  the  appre- 
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ciation  of  the  Indians  for  this  form  of  treatment.  As  funds  permit,  it 
is  hoped  to  increase  this  service  more  adequately  to  meet  the  demands 
upon  it. 

The  trained  nurse,  with  her  technical  knowledge,  was  called  upon  to 
care  for  the  sick  as  only  a  trained  nurse  can.  The  field  matron,  the 
teacher,  in  fact  every  field  employee  was  soon  an  enlisted  soldier  in  this 
army  to  fight  in  a  campaign  to  restore  the  constitution,  to  regain  the 
health,  to  save  a  race  that  had  by  competent  persons  been  proclaimed  to 
be  dying. 

“Baby  Shows”  have  become  a  part  of  every  Indian  fair,  “Baby  Weeks” 
and  “Child  Welfare  Exhibits”  have  been  carried  out  on  nearly  every  reser¬ 
vation  in  the  Indian  country.  “Mothers’  mettings”  have  been  instituted, 
“Little  Mothers’  Leagues”  formed,  and  other  educational  features  have 
been  made  a  part  of  this  campaign  with  the  idea  of  teaching  the  Indian 
mothers  the  proper  way  of  caring  for  their  children. 

This  campaign  was  far  from  being  an  easy  one.  Much  was  required  in 
order  that  it  might  be  carried  out  as  planned.  The  hospitals  were  neither 
numerous  enough  nor  well  enough  equipped  to  meet  the  demands  upon 
them.  The  number  of  thoroughly  qualified  physicians  in  the  Service  was 
far  too  small. 

More  trained  nurses  were  needed  as  were  also  field  matrons.  A  diffusion 
of  knowledge  along  lines  of  sanitation  through  the  distribution  of  liter¬ 
ature  in  the  field  was  urgently  needed.  How  these  conditions  and  de¬ 
mands  were  met  may  be  seen  by  the  following  figures: 

In  1912  the  medical  force  of  the  Indian  Service  consisted  of: 

1  medical  supervisor. 

2  opthalmologist. 

1  phsyician  expert. 

1  assistant  physician. 

89  agency  physicians. 

53  contract  physicians. 

This  force  has  been  increased  until  now  it  consists  of: 

3  medical  supervisors. 

7  opthalmologists. 

138  agency  physicians. 

76  contract  physicians. 

7  field  dentists. 

6  field  nurses. 

In  addition  to  these  there  are  also  substantial  increases  in  the  number 
of  hospital  nurses,  field  matrons  and  miscellaneous  hospital  employees, 
the  exact  number  of  which  cannot  be  easily  computed. 
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Besides  this,  note  the  increase  of  general  health  appropriation  known 
as  “Relieving  Distress  and  Prevention,  etc.,  Diseases  among  Indians:” 

Fiscal  year  1911,  $40,000. 

Fiscal  year  1912,  $60,000. 

Fiscal  year  1913,  $90,000. 

Fiscal  year  1914,  $200,000. 

Fiscal  year  1915,  $300,000. 

Fiscal  year  1916,  $330,000. 

Fiscal  year  1917,  $350,000. 

To  be  requested  for  the  year  1918  will  be  $400,000.  The  amount  used 
for  this  purpose  having  been  multiplied  by  ten  during  the  last  eight  years, 
the  larger  part  of  the  multiplication  having  occurred  in  the  past  three 
years,  and  the  results  obtained  have  more  than  justified  the  expenditure. 

What  has  been  done  with  this  money?  Here  it  is  in  part: 

Hospitals  built  or  under  construction  during  1914  and  1915  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  places  at  a  cost  ranging  from  $3,030  to  $48,954  each: 


Blackfeet,  Montana. 

Pima,  Arizona. 

Moqui,  Arizona. 

Spokane,  Washington 
Cherokee,  N.  C. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Minn. 

Pine  Ridge,  S.  Dak. 

Truxton  Canon,  Ariz. 

Hoopa  Valley,  Cal. 

Turtle  Mountain,  North  Dakota. 
Choctaw-Chickasaw,Talihina,Okla 
Sac  and  Fox  Sanatorium,  Iowa. 
Crow  Hospital,  Crow,  Montana. 


Carson,  Nevada. 
Navajo,  Arizona. 
Tohatchi,  Arizona. 
Winnebago,  Nebraska 
Fort  Totten,  N.  Dak. 
Kiowa,  Oklahoma. 
Red  Lake,  Minnesota. 
Jicarilla,  N.  Mex. 


Mescalero,  N.  Mex. 

Fort  Peck,  Montana. 

San  Juan,  New  Mexico. 
Canton  Asylum,  S.  Dak. 
Cheyenne  River,  S.  Dak. 
Leech  Lake,  Minn. 
Rosebud,  S.  Dak. 

Crow  Creek,  S.  Dak. 
Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe,  Okla. 
Albuquerque  Pueblo,  Laguna,  N.  M. 
Fort  Lapwai  Sanatorium,  Idaho. 
Phoenix  Sanatorium,  Arizona. 
Standing  Rock,  North  Dakota. 


This  vast  number  of  well  equipped  hospitals  are  well  distributed  over 
the  Indian  country. 

Besides,  there  has  been  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  literature  both 
gathered  and  prepared  in  the  form  of  pamphlets  and  then  distributed  in 
the  field  of  which  these  are  some: 

“Indian  Babies,  How  to  Keep  Them  Well.” 

“Save  the  Babies”  number  of  “The  Red  Man.” 


Distribution  of  the  U.  S.  Health  Bulletin  on  such  subjects  as: 

Sewerage  Disposal. 

Polimyelitis. 

Summer  Care  of  Infants. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid  Fever;  Causation  and  Prevention. 

Sewerage  polluted  water  supply,  in  “Relation  to  Infant  Mortality.” 
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The  following  books  and  journals  have  been  distributed  to  school  and 
agency  physicians: 

“Journals  of  American  Medical  Association.” 

“Therapeutic  Gazette.” 

“Fuch’s  Opthalomology.” 

“Roseneau’s  Preventive  Medicine  and  Hygiene.” 

“Pulmonary  Tuberculosis”  (Fishberg). 

And  copies  of  Brown’s  “Rules  for  Recovery  from  Tuberculosis”  were 
distributed  to  field  matrons. 

These  were  all  prepared,  distributed,  read,  and  put  into  execution  in 
carrying  out  this  great  health-education  campaign. 

What  were  the  results  of  all  this  expenditure  of  funds,  enthusiasm  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  those  thus  engaged  in  refuting  the  too-oft-re¬ 
peated  statement  that  the  Indian  was  a  dying  race? 

The  Indian’s  constitution  has  been  restored,  his  health  conditions  im¬ 
proved  and  death  rate  decreased  wherever  there  are  Indians  to  be  found. 
Babies  who  before  had  been  born  into  surroundings  contributing  every 
cause  for  an  early  death  now  come  into  the  world  where  previous  prepar¬ 
ation  has  been  made,  in  a  clean  home  or  in  a  hospital  where  the  mother  was 
cared  for  and  taught  properly  to  care  for  her  offspring.  Such  babies  come 
to  stay,  and  are  making  statistics  show  to  the  world  that  the  Indian  is  not 
a  dying  race.  Besides  they  are  filling  happy  homes  where  before  they  had 
proven  to  be  the  despair  of  heart-broken  parents  who  had  seen  them  come 
only  to  find  a  place  in  their  affections  and  then  to  be  taken  from  them  by 
diseases  they  knew  not  how  to  control. 

Those  who  had  been  suffering  pain  and  blindness  from  the  effects  of 
trachoma  have  now  found  relief  and  now  live  to  bless  the  good  Samaritan 
who  brought  this  relief  to  their  doors.  The  old  and  young  are  coming  to 
realize  that  grewsome  death  lurks  in  filth,  and  that  disease  is  spread  by  such 
agents  as  the  common  drinking  cup,  spitting  upon  floors,  and  the  presence 
of  flies  in  the  house. 

These  results  are  further  proven  by  the  health  reports  sent  in  from  the 
whole  country.  In  proof  of  this  statement  I  quote  the  following: 

Dr.  Newberne,  traveling  medical  supervisor,  reports  on  San  Xavier: 
“The  birth  rate  for  the  last  fiscal  year  as  expressed  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  births  to  the  thousands  of  population  was  a  little  more  than  forty,  while 
the  death  rare  was  not  much  above  sixteen  per  thousand,  which  is  no  higher 
than  that  of  some  of  our  best  cities.” 

Dr.  Newberne,  on  Sac  and  Fox,  Oklahoma,  states:  “From  the  fore¬ 
going  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  aggregate  increase  in  the  male  popu¬ 
lation  is  twelve  and  that  for  the  female  population  thirty-four,  or  a  com¬ 
bined  increase  of  forty-six.  This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  an  epidemic  of 
small  pox  occured  on  the  reservation  which  caused  fourteen  deaths.” 
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Dr.  Newberne  (Poncas) :  “Into  the  Ponca  tribe  there  were  born  eight 
males  and  eleven  females,  a  total  of  nineteen  during  the  last  fiscal  year, 
while  their  deaths  amounted  to  only  five,  a  net  increase  for  the  year  of 
fourteen.” 

Dr.  Newberne  (Turtle  Mountain) :  “During  the  fiscal  year  the  number 
of  births  was  one  hundred  and  six,  the  number  of  deaths  was  forty-six,  thus 
showing  a  net  increase  in  population  of  sixty.” 

Dr.  Newberne  (Fond  du  Lac) :  “During  the  last  fiscal  year  there  were 
born  thirty-four  children,  while  the  death  rate  for  the  corresponding 
period  was  twelve,  showing  a  net  gain  in  population  of  twenty- two.” 

Dr.  Newberne  (Leupp) :  “The  number  of  births  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
was  one  hundred  and  ten,  the  number  of  deaths  was  thirty-four,  thus 
leaving  an  increase  in  the  population  of  seventy-six.” 

There  are  innumerable  reports  of  this  very  same  kind  coming  as  they 
do  from  almost  every  agency  in  the  Service  and  almost  every  one  showing 
more  or  less  increase.  One  superintendent  writes  an  especially  interesting 
health  report,  which  I  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  here: 

“The  general  health  conditions  at  this  school  and  agency  have  been 
good.” 

“No  epidemics  or  infectious  or  contagious  diseases  other  than  tubercu¬ 
losis  and  trachoma  have  been  prevalent,  except  that  during  the  early 
spring  of  this  year  typhoid  fever  made  its  appearance  at  one  of  our 
schools,  but  prompt  measures  soon  eradicated  this  disease.  During  the 
early  fall  small  pox  made  its  appearance  in  one  family  and  although 
seven  members  of  the  family  were  brought  into  contact  with  disease, 
prompt  vaccination  of  the  entire  family  prevented  its  spreading  absolutely. 

“Sanitary  conditions  throughout  the  reservation,  especially  in  and 
around  the  Indians’  homes,  have  been  very  good.  We,  of  course,  find 
numerous  cases  of  trash,  but  little  filth.  Our  field  matrons  are  giving 
this  matter  careful  attention  and  good  results  are  being  secured. 

“Agency  physicians  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  relieve  the  sick 
and  overcome  the  practice  of  Indian  doctors.  Every  physician  on  this 
reservation  is  competent  to  cope  with  the  conditions  and  is  rendering 
satisfactory  service.  Trachoma  is  the  greatest  danger  confronting  our 
Indians  at  the  present  time.  Our  physicians  are  all  qualified  to  handle 
this  disease,  each  of  them  being  practically  specialists  in  its  treatment. 
The  Indians’  hospital  recently  constructed  on  this  reservation  will  prove  a 
God-send  to  the  Indians  here  and  its  recent  opening  will  be  and  has  been 
welcomed  by  a  number  of  our  Indians.  While  the  equipment  has  not  all 
arrived,  we  are  doing  effective  work  and  when  entirely  equipped  the  hos¬ 
pital  will  be  the  equal  in  effectiveness  to  any  in  this  section  of  the  country. 

A  stalwart  advocate  of  all  things  that  tend  to  the  uplift  of  the  Indian 
either  mentally,  morally,  or  physically;  a  strong  character  in  the  Indian 
field  who  has  for  twenty-three  years  fought  their  battles  as  if  they  were  his 
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own,  has  recently  said  in  speaking  of  the  Indians’  condition:  “I  have 
learned  to  be  a  philosopher  rather  than  a  pessimist.”  This  man  read  a 
paper  at  the  same  conference  of  Indian  workers  before  referred  to,  and  at 
its  conclusion  spoke  of  “The  End  of  the  Trail,”  saying  that  the  time 
had  come  to  reverse  the  conditions  there  depicted,  that  the  Indian  was  re¬ 
placing  that  expression  of  dejection  and  despair  with  one  of  hope  and  cour¬ 
age,  that  he  should  now  right-about-face;  face  eastward,  not  westward, 
look  upward,  not  downward;  look  forward,  not  backward;  and  march 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  his  white  brother,  meeting  and  surmounting  the 
same  difficulties,  and  thus  achieving  the  same  success  together.”  And 
this  has  proven  not  only  possible  but  practical  and  these  very  conditions 
do  now  obtain  because  of  the  greatly  improved  health  and  restored  con¬ 
stitutions  of  the  once  enfeebled  Indian. 

Then  a  few  days  later  at  the  1915  conference  there  came  into  our  midst 
the  Commissioner,  dust  covered  and  sunburned,  from  a  six-weeks’  stay 
with  the  Pimas  and  Papagoes  in  the  deserts  of  Arizona,  and  when  he  had 
barely  taken  time  to  brush  the  desert  dust  from  his  clothing  he  announced 
in  his  big  wholehearted,  enthusiastic  way  that  the  tide  had  certainly  turned 
that  it  could  no  longer  be  truthfully  said  of  the  Indian  that  he  is  a  vanish¬ 
ing  race.  Well  formed  plans,  by  hard  cooperative  work  had  been  success¬ 
fully  carried  out,  and  the  desired  result  had  been  achieved.  The  Indian 
was  now  on  the  firm  foundation  of  better  health  conditions.  The  birth 
rate  had  gotten  into  the  ascendency  over  the  death  rate. 

To  verify  the  fact  here  stated,  that  is,  that  this  condition  has  come 
to  stay  and  is  still  improving,  I  will  call  your  attention  to  these  figures 
which  have  been  collected  by  States  and  are  accurate  but  exclude  the 
Five  Civilized  Tribes  and  certain  unattached  Indians  of  California,  data 
upon  which  is  not  at  present  available: 

Vital  Statistics,  1916. 


Total  Indian  population .  209,224 

Total  births .  6,092 

Total  deaths .  4,570 


Births  over  deaths .  1,522 


Has  not  this  been  a  glorious,  a  beautiful,  a  great  humanitarian  success, 
to  have  reached  down  as  it  were  and  snatched  the  noble  race  of  people 
from  the  very  jaws  of  death;  to  have  restored  the  constitutions  of  men 
and  women  who  were  falling  into  decay ;  to  have  given  vision  to  those  who 
otherwise  soon  would  have  been  permanently  blind;  to  have  given  that 
poor  babe  at  the  mother’s  breast  its  deserved  chance  to  live?  Is  not  this 
the  greatest,  the  most  ennobling  deed  possible  for  anyone  to  accomplish? 
It  is  a  thing  to  attract  the  attention  and  call  forth  the  admiration  of  the 
civilized  world,  and  certainly  marks  the  most  distinct  epoch  of  Indian 
history. 
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Who  should  share  in  the  thanks  which  are  due  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  stupendous  task? 

The  old  Indians  themselves  who  have  so  readily  and  confidingly  taken 
the  health  suggestions  which  were  made  to  them.  The  Indian  child  who 
has  taken  the  lessons  of  sanitation  learned  in  the  school  room,  together 
with  clean  rags  and  soap  into  his  home  and  accomplished  wonders  for 
health  there.  The  returned  student  from  the  larger  schools  and  with  his 
broader  training  who  has  gone  to  his  home  and  his  people  with  the  gospel 
of  cleanliness  and  health — to  all  these  some  thanks  are  due. 

To  matrons,  disciplinarians,  the  clerks  in  schools  and  agency  offices, 
and  every  industrial  employee  connected  wdth  the  work  who  have  faith¬ 
fully  taught  by  precept  and  example  rules  which  so  nearly  concern  the 
temporal  welfare  of  all  Indians — they,  too,  should  be  thanked. 

To  those  faithful,  untiring  school  teachers,  who  every  day  and  at 
least  three  evenings  in  the  week  endeavor  so  earnestly  to  teach  the  Indian 
boy  and  girl  those  things  which  will  preserve  their  health  and  build  con¬ 
stitutions  which  will  save  their  race.  Some  of  them  sacrificing  every  day 
of  their  annual  leave  in  order  to  attend  normal  school  to  better  fit  them¬ 
selves  for  the  next  year’s  work.  We  have  such  teachers,  and  to  them 
should  be  extended  thanks. 

To  the  physician,  the  nurse  and  field  matron,  these  who  have  minis¬ 
tered  unto  the  sick  and  afflicted,  have  cared  for  the  mother  and  her  new 
born  babe,  have  watched  by  a  death  bed,  closed  eyes  in  the  last  long  sleep, 
and  spoken  words  of  comfort  to  the  bereaved  ones,  and  have  done  all 
this  sometimes  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night  while  others  slept,  to 
these  there  is  surely  something  due. 

To  the  superintendent,  that  autocrat  of  the  reservation  or  school  who 
is,  or  ought  to  be  the  good  father  of  the  whole  tribe,  who  settles  their 
domestic  and  financial  troubles,  advises  them  as  to  all  things  concerning 
the  home,  health  and  happiness,  who  should  see  to  it  that  the  new  born 
infant  is  provided  with  swadling  clothes  and  that  the  dead  are  provided 
with  a  shroud  and  coffin,  who  can  with  equal  grace  perform  a  marriage 
ceremony  or  preach  a  sermon  in  the  school  chapel  on  Sunday  evenings — 
to  him,  let’s  say  “thank  you.” 

To  those  faithful  office  people,  together  with  inspecting  officials  who 
have  so  patiently  listened  to  our  S.  O.  S.’s,  which  we  are  continually 
sending  in,  giving  the  help  when  available,  and  kindly  assuring  us  they 
are  sorry  when  such  help  was  beyond  reach,  we  all  thank  them. 

The  master  mind  of  this  great  health  campaign,  the  man  who  con¬ 
ceived  and  directs  it  all,  whose  mental  vision  is  far-seeing,  whose  big  heart 
is  overflowing  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness,  who  found  a  dying  race 
and  like  the  great  humanitarian  he  is,  placed  it  high  upon  a  pedestal  of 
safety — God  bless  him — Our  Commissioner,  Cato  Sells. 


Something  New  and  Epoch-Making 
in  Indian  Education: 

(THE  following  address  was  delivered  at  the  Mohonk  Conference, 
Mohonk  Lake,  New  York,  October  18,  1916,  by  H.  B.  Peairs,  Supervisor 
of  Indian  Schools  for  the  United  States.  There  are  approximately  80,000 
Indian  children  of  school  age,  34  non-reservation  boarding  schools,  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  white  college,  73  reservation  boarding  schools,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  white  high  school,  and  about  250  day  schools,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  white  common  school.  Altogether  they  constitute  the 
greatest  school  system  in  the  United  States  under  the  direction  of  one 
man,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.) 

F  I  understand  the  purpose  and  spirit  of  the  Mohonk 
Conference  it  is  an  annual  coming  together  of  a  group 
of  intelligent,  big-hearted  men  and  women  whose  one 
thought  is  the  most  beautiful  in  life — unselfish  service, 
Service  to  those  who  need  encouragement,  guidance, 
protection;  service  without  expectation  of  reward 
except  as  they  may  have  the  privilege  of  seeing  the 
dependent  races  and  individuals  become  strong,  independent,  and  able 
to  stand  alone. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  results  of  the  work  and  influence  of  the 
conference  as  it  has  met  through  years  that  have  come  and  gone,  but 
certain  it  is  that  each  session  of  the  conference  has  left  its  impress  some¬ 
where,  somehow,  and  has  helped  to  steady  the  minds,  hands,  and  hearts  of 
those  who  have  been  more  actively  and  intimately  connected  with  the 
problems  of  converting  a  dependent  race  into  an  independent  one. 

As  one  of  the  latter  class,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say  that 
counsel,  encouragement,  and  good-will  of  individual  members  of  this  group 
of  God-fearing  men  and  women  has  often  been  the  light  that  has  cheered 
me  on  to  a  brighter  day.  Not  that  I  have  ever  for  one  moment  lost  faith 
in  the  Indian  or  in  the  final  outcome  of  the  investment  of  money,  time, 
and  labor  for  the  development  of  the  race,  but  I  confess  that  as  I  look 
back  over  the  three  decades  of  service  there  have  been  many  causes  for 
discouragement.  It  is  not  wise  to  live  in  the  past  except  as  an  occasional 
glance  back  may  help  make  more  rapid  progress  in  the  future,  therefore 
I  shall  mention  but  one  of  the  discouragements  of  the  past,  namely,  the 
lack  of  anything  like  permanency  of  policies  in  the  Indian  Service.  I 
believe  this  to  have  been  the  greatest  cause  of  retardation.  At  one  time 
we  have  gone  like  a  whirlwind  in  one  direction;  at  another  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  retrace  our  steps  and  start  on  a  new  road.  Again  we  have 
been  compelled  to  mark  time  while  new  recruits  have  been  drilling  and 
getting  ready  to  command.  O,  for  a  period  when  we  may  go  steadily  on 
to  the  goal  for  which  we  are  all  striving!  If  I  were  to  presume  to  make  one 
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suggestion  concerning  this  session  of  the  Mohonk  Conference,  it  would  be 
to  express  the  hope  that  the  impress  left  this  time  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  permanency  of  policy  in  the  Service. 

But  what  has  this  to  do  with  the  subject  upon  which  I  am  asked  to 
discuss  at  this  time?  Indeed,  it  might  mean  the  difference  between  failure 
and  success  in  carrying  through  an  educational  program,  which  is  in  the 
judgment  of  those  who  are  in  close  touch  with  it  the  farthest  reaching  of 
any  undertaking  ever  outlined  in  connection  with  the  Indian  Service. 

More  than  six  -years  ago,  when  the  speaker  was  called  upon  to  take 
charge  of  the  educational  work  of  the  Indian  Service,  the  then  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  Valentine,  said:  “What  is  your  program?” 
The  reply  was:  “The  first  step  would  seem  to  be  to  make  a  complete  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  field  and  to  take  an  educational  inventory  and  thus  obtain  a 
comprehensive  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  the 
stock  on  hand  and  required  to  accomplish  it.  The  suggestion  was  thought 
to  be  wise,  and  the  necessary  force  of  supervisors  to  do  the  work  was 
promptly  provided.  During  1910  and  1911  a  most  careful  and  thorough 
study  of  every  portion  of  the  Indian  country  was  completed,  and  thus  a 
good  beginning  was  made  in  what  promised  to  become  a  definite  and  per¬ 
manent  forward  movement  in  Indian  education. 

About  that  time  circumstances  arose  which  delayed  any  further  ad¬ 
vances.  Finally  changes  were  made  which  resulted  in  almost  entirely 
destroying  even  the  foundations  that  had  been  laid.  However,  a  stand 
was  taken  in  the  trenches  and  in  spite  of  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  implements 
of  warfare,  including  poisonous  gases,  the  foundations  were  saved  and  kept 
in  readiness  to  bulid  upon.  Finally  a  new  commanding  officer  came  upon 
the  field  of  action,  inspected  the  ruins,  dug  deep  until  he  discovered  men 
and  materials  worthy  of  retention,  when  he  began  to  use  them.  It  was 
dangerous  business  working  among  the  tottering  ruins,  and  the  general 
wisely  went  cautiously  forward,  but  gradually  the  worthless  and  danger¬ 
ous  elements  were  eliminated  and  the  campaign  widened,  extended,  and 
became  more  aggressive.  From  an  attack  on  an  army  of  conscienceless 
guardians,  a  sudden  but  well  planned  campaign  against  the  entire  host  of 
liquor  outlaws  was  launched.  And  then  the  well  entrenched  and  ever- 
spreading  company  of  diseases,  carrying  suffering  and  death  throughout 
all  parts  of  the  Indian  country,  were  attacked  with  tremendous  vigor  and 
determination.  Of  this  particular  campaign  you  will  hear  from  one  of  the 
most  successful  participants. 

Next  came  a  rallying  of  the  forces  whose  business  it  is  to  destroy  idle¬ 
ness  and  to  encourage  industry.  They  have  been  and  are  fighting  a  win¬ 
ning  battle. 

During  all  of  this  time  those  engaged  in  the  warfare  against  the  worst 
enemy  of  all,  ignorance,  were  quietly  and  determinedly  trying  to  hold 
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their  ground,  waiting  for  a  command  to  make  an  advance.  In  due  time 
the  commanding  officer  reached  the  educational  portion  of  the  field.  Hav¬ 
ing  already  become  skilled  through  action  on  other  fields,  he  immediately 
gave  the  command  to  advance.  Never  was  a  call  to  service  more  will¬ 
ingly  obeyed.  Everyone  enlisted  in  the  cause  was  ready  and  anxiously 
waiting  for  the  opportunity.  The  need  of  a  more  aggressive  educational 
campaign  had  long  been  recognized.  My  earnest  hope  is  that  this  cam¬ 
paign  may  be  undisturbed  until  it  has  been  carried  through  to  its  well 
planned  and  logical  conclusion. 

To  this  end  the  influence  of  the  Mohonk  Conference  is  solicitated. 
In  making  this  appeal  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  understand  the 
educational  program  as  set  forth  in  the  new  course  of  study,  which  has 
been  prepared  and  introduced  in  all  Indian  schools  during  the  last  year, 
and  which  I  shall  now  as  briefly  as  possible  describe. 

Mr.  Betts  in  his  new  ideals  in  rural  schools  says:  “To  understand  the 
problem  of  any  school  or  system  of  schools,  it  is  first  necessary  to  know 
the  character  of  the  people,  their  industries,  their  economic  status,  their 
needs,  their  standards  of  living,  their  social  life.  The  special  problem 
of  any  type  of  school  grows  out  of  the  nature  and  needs  of  the  community 
which  supports  the  school.  The  latest  definition  of  education  suggests 
that  it  must  relate  itself  immediately  and  concretely  to  the  business  of 
living.  Each  type  of  school  must  suit  its  curriculum,  its  organization, 
and  its  instruction  to  the  demands  to  be  met  by  its  pupils.” 

It  is  an  extremely  difficult  task  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  that  will 
be  suitable  for  all  Indian  schools  because  of  the  fact  that  Indians  are  dis¬ 
tributed  throughout  the  United  States  and  live  under  varied  climatic 
conditions.  They  are  engaged  in  many  different  industries.  They  are  in 
some  cases  well-to-do,  and  in  others  extremely  poor;  and  they  have  many 
and  various  standards  of  living  according  to  their  present  status.  How¬ 
ever  difficult  it  may  be  it  is  necessary,  because  approximately  50  per  cent 
of  the  total  Indian  school  population  live  where  public  school  privileges 
are  not  yet  available,  and,  further,  live  where  conditions  are  such  as  to 
demand  a  somewhat  different  type  of  school  for  the  present.  Without 
going  into  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  present  status  of  Indians,  a  few  of 
the  conditions  which  the  committee  on  course  of  study  considered  basic  are 
mentioned  in  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the  development  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  course. 

First.  While  many  Indians  now  use  English,  as  a  race  they  are  a  non- 
English-speaking  people.  As  English  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  door  to 
almost  all  sources  of  knowledge  in  this  country  great  emphasis  is  placed 
on  the  teaching  of  this  subject  throughout  the  entire  course.  Further,  the 
citizens  of  this  nation  must  be  English-speaking  people.  They  must  not 
only  be  able  to  speak  English  but  they  must  be  capable  of  thinking  in 
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English  to  enable  them  to  clearly  understand  and  fully  appreciate  the 
institutions  of  the  United  States  of  America.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  history  of  the  world  that  is  now  being  made  and  recorded  suggests 
the  wisdom  of  making  sure  that  every  citizen  of  our  country  shall  be  able 
to  understand  and  appreciate  the  duties,  responsibilities,  and  blessings  of  a 
democracy.  In  the  primary  grades  English  is  the  center  around  which  all 
other  subjects  are  made  to  group. 

Second.  In  his  native  state  the  Indian  lead  an  active  life  in  the  great 
out  of  doors.  He  lived  close  to  nature  and  developed  great  physical 
endurance  and  bodily  vigor.  With  the  coming  of  the  white  man  the 
Indian  was  forced  gradually  to  change  both  his  occupation  and  his  mode 
of  living.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  and  sanitation  or 
the  capacity  to  adjust  himself  properly  to  his  new  type  of  home,  many 
tribes  of  Indians  have  gradually  degenerated  physically  until  to-day  we 
find  confronting  us  the  great  problem  of  restoring  health.  While  much 
can  be  done  and  is  being  done  by  the  medical  force  outside  of  school  along 
this  line,  the  best  and  farthest  reaching  work  can  be  done,  perhaps, 
through  the  medium  of  the  schools. 

The  course  of  study  contemplates  the  emphasizing  in  the  schools  of  all 
subjects  relating  to  health  and  sanitation.  It  aims  to  prepare  students  to 
return  to  their  homes  with  very  definite,  practical  ideas  and  with  fixed 
habits  as  to  correct  living  and  good  health.  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  said  that  a  very  definite  and  regular  course  in  physical  training, 
adapted  to  the  needs  of  all  pupils  and  not  only  to  the  few  who  are 
athletically  inclined ,  is  given  a  fixed  time  and  place  in  every  day’s  program. 

The  great  value  of  physical  training  is  now  being  recognized  in  the 
public  schools  throuhout  the  world  as  it  was  recognized  early  by  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  when  in  1796,  a  German  author  said:  “Gymnastic  sports  are  pos¬ 
sessed  of  something  so  grand,  are  so  heart  cheering,  have  such  power  of 
influencing  national  thought,  to  lead  and  guide  the  nation,  to  influence  the 
people  with  patriotism,  have  such  power  to  develop  their  sense  of  justice, 
to  raise  their  standard  of  virtue,  and  to  diffuse  among  the  lowliest  classes 
a  certain  degree  of  culture,  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare  them  one  of 
the  nation’s  best  means  of  education.”  Applying  this  to  the  Indian,  phy¬ 
sical  training  certainly  should  be  given  a  definite  place  in  his  educational 
program. 

Third.  If  the  Indian  race  is  to  be  saved  the  individual  members  there¬ 
of  must  rapidly  break  loose  from  the  slavery  of  a  dependent  life  and  be¬ 
come  self-supporting,  productive,  tax-paying,  independent  citizens.  I 
hope  I  may  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  Mohonk  Conference  may  not 
need  to  include  the  Indians  among  the  dependent  races.  If  such  a  day 
is  to  be  realized,  it  must  come  through  the  practical  education  of  the 
youth  of  the  race. 
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The  splendid  work  that  is  being  done  along  health  lines,  the  vigorous, 
widespread,  industrial  program  that  is  being  carried  on  among  the  adult 
Indians,  and  the  unrelenting  campaign  that  is  being  waged  to  destroy  the 
liquor  traffic  in  all  Indian  country,  are  all  worthy  of  unqualified  coopera¬ 
tion,  but  these  are  in  a  large  degree  temporary,  negative  campaigns  being 
carried  on  to  eradicate  diseases  and  for  protection  against  habits  of  idle¬ 
ness  and  appetite  rather  than  to  prevent  the  development  of  such  condi¬ 
tions.  I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  while  these 
temporary  relief  measures  are  necessary  and  commendable,  an  aggressive 
educational  program  which  will  include  every  Indian  child  of  the  nation, 
and  which  will  be  positive  and  preventive  rather  than  largely  negative  and 
curative,  as  is  the  work  among  the  adults,  is  tremendously  more  impor¬ 
tant. 

The  educational  program  for  the  Indians  has  been  gradually  developed 
and  improved  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  has  at  least  kept  pact  with  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  public  schools;  but  the  demands  upon 
young  people  everywhere  now-a-days  are  such  that  educators  and  others 
interested  in  human  welfare  are  realizing  as  never  before  the  need  for  a 
more  practical  kind  of  education.  These  conditions  all  suggest  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  attacking  the  problem  of  educating  the  Indian  youth  in  a  very 
direct  way.  The  committee  therefore  agreed  that  next  to  the  task  of 
converting  the  race  into  an  English-thinking-and-speaking  people,  the 
rapid  improvement  of  their  homes  should  be  provided  for. 

There  are  a  great  many  types  of  Indian  homes,  and  while  there  has 
been  improvement  in  the  homes  of  many  families  during  recent  years,  the 
large  majority  of  Indians  are  still  living  in  habitations  of  a  very  poor  type. 
In  fact,  the  character  of  the  average  home  of  the  uneducated  Indian  is 
such  that  the  standards  of  living  are  very  low  and  unsatisfactory  indeed. 
Such  homes  are  poor  places  to  raise  children,  or  for  young  people  to  return 
after  they  have  been  in  school  for  a  term  of  years  and  have  learned  the 
necessity  of  cleanliness  and  the  observance  of  the  laws  of  health.  For 
various  reasons  the  improvement  of  home  conditions  on  the  reservations 
has  not  kept  pace  at  all  with  the  demand  for  better  homes  which  has  come 
about  through  the  return  of  students  from  school.  Part  of  the  failure  in 
this  respect  may  be  placed  and  should  be  placed  at  the  doors  of  the 
schools.  The  young  people  should  not  be  expected  to  carry  the  entire 
responsibility  of  changing  home  conditions  in  a  generation,  but  they 
must  be  prepared  to  do  their  part  as  time  goes  on. 

Realizing  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  early  improvement  of  their 
homes  it  was  determined  to  radically  break  away  from  the  well  trodden 
educational  paths  through  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades,  which  is  the 
period  during  which  so  many  of  the  children  become  restless  and  dissatis¬ 
fied  and  drop  out  of  school,  and  to  make  an  attempt  to  outline  a  course 
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which  would  not  only  be  more  interesting  and  attractive  than  the  usual 
course,  but  would  at  the  same  time  be  eminently  practical.  In  doing  this 
the  culture  value  of  education  is  not  neglected  but  rather  subordinated  to 
the  practical  needs  of  the  child’s  environment.  As  the  Indians,  generally 
speaking,  are  a  rural  people  and  as  experience  has  proved  that  the  great 
majority  of  children  do  not  continue  in  school  long  enough  to  complete 
more  than  six  grades,  great  stress  is  put  on  agriculture  and  homemaking 
during  this  period  and  the  character  and  amount  of  academic  work  is 
determined  by  its  relative  value  and  importance  as  a  means  of  solution  of 
the  problems  of  the  farmer  and  housewife.  The  course  for  these  years  is 
so  different  from  the  ordinary  course  that  I  shall  run  the  risk  of  tiring  you 
by  going  into  the  details  of  it  briefly. 

This  is  not  an  elective  course,  but  every  pupil  is  required  to  take  it. 
In  addition  to  the  essentials  of  the  usual  academic  subjects  all  girls  are 
required  to  take  at  least  ten  weeks  practice  in  housekeeping  and  thirty 
minutes  instruction  daily  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  home-training. 
Special  emphasis  is  placed  on  motherhood  and  child  welfare.  A  forty 
weeks’  course  in  cooking,  1)4  hours  per  week  of  formal  instruction  and 
22)4  hours  of  practice.  A  thirty  weeks’  course  in  sewing,  1)4  hours  per 
week  of  instruction  and  22)4  hours  of  practice.  A  fifteen  weeks’  course 
in  laundering,  1)4  hours  per  week  of  instruction  and  22)4  hours  of  prac¬ 
tice.  A  five  weeks’  course  in  poultry  raising,  1)4  hours  per  week  of  in¬ 
struction  and  22)4  practice,  and  five  weeks  of  home  nursing.  The  boys  are 
all  required  to  take  ten  weeks  of  gardening,  ten  weeks  of  dairying,  forty 
weeks  of  general  farming,  fifteen  weeks  of  farm  carpentry,  ten  weeks  of 
farm  blacksmithing,  five  weeks  of  farm  painting,  and  five  weeks  of  shoe 
and  harness  repairing,  1  )4  hours  weekly  being  devoted  to  formal  instruc¬ 
tion  and  22)4  hours  to  practice.  In  addition  to  obtaining  the  great  fund 
of  knowledge  and  a  necessary  amount  of  skill  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
demands  of  farm  life,  this  is  the  period  when  the  boys  and  girls,  through 
trying  out  their  capacities  are  finding  that  activity  to  which  it  is  thought 
best  to  apply  themselves  definitely  in  the  next,  the  vocational  period, 
which  extends  through  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  years,  and 
during  which  period  each  one  must  follow  the  particular  course  which  he 
with  the  aid  of  a  vocational  guidance  committee  has  decided  upon  at  the 
close  of  the  pre-vocational  period. 

Fourth.  Because  every  year  brings  the  Indian  into  more  intimate  con¬ 
tact  and  into  keener  competition  with  his  neighbors  of  other  nationalities, 
the  committee  believed  that  the  course  should  be  extended  and  broadened 
somewhat,  therefore  a  full  four  years  vocational  course  was  outlined. 
Agriculture  and  home  economics  were  made  the  leading  courses  during 
this  period.  But  as  it  was  realized  that  all  Indians  will  not  choose  farm 
life  as  their  permanent  vocation  any  more  than  do  all  young  people  of 
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other  races,  courses  are  offered  in  blacksmithing,  carpentry,  painting, 
plumbing,  engineering,  masonry,  including  cement,  brick,  stone,  and 
plastering,  and  in  printing,  because  these  trades  offer  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  employment  of  trained  Indian  mechanics.  Competition 
today  among  men  is  keener  than  ever  before.  Only  he  will  win  in  the 
fierce  contest  whose  mind  has  been  most  carefully  developed  and  whose 
hand  has  been  most  skillfully  trained  to  do  efficient  work.  We  are  at  the 
morning  of  a  day  when  special  training  and  thorough  preparation  on  the 
part  of  each  individual  for  the  work  he  is  to  do  in  life  will  be  an  absolute 
necessity. 

He  who  is  without  special  preparation  and  training  in  the  future  will 
be  servant  and  menial,  who  must  do  the  tasks  that  others  pass  by,  who 
will  be  crowded  down  by  the  stronger  man,  the  master.  For  him  who  pre¬ 
pares  there  is  opportunity;  this  applies  to  all  peoples,  in  fact  to  all  individ¬ 
uals  of  whatever  color  or  nationality,  Indians  included. 

Probably  the  weakest  point  in  Indian  character  is  the  lack  of  initi¬ 
ative  and  an  unwillingness  to  assume  responsibility.  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  a  native  weakness  but  rather  that  it  has  developed  as  a  result  of 
enforced  dependent  living;  nevertheless  it  is  a  present  weakness  and 
unfortunately  the  organization  of  the  Government  schools  has  tended  to 
continue  the  weakness  rather  than  to  overcome  it.  Recognizing  this,  the 
committee  so  planned  the  work  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  vocational  pe¬ 
riod  as  to  require  the  students  to  act  as  foremen  and  instructors,  the 
purpose  being  to  develop  initiative  and  responsibility. 

Briefly  summarizing,  the  course  of  study  is  divided  into  three  divi¬ 
sions — primary,  pre- vocational,  and  vocational.  The  primary  includes 
the  first  three  grades,  the  pre-vocational  the  next  three,  and  the  voca¬ 
tional  contemplates  a  four-year  course  above  the  sixth  grade. 

The  first  or  primary  division  is  the  beginning  state  and  emphasizes 
English,  health,  and  manners  and  right  conduct.  The  second  or  pre- 
vocational  division  is  the  finding  stage  and  places  the  importance  upon 
the  obtaining  of  knowledge,  both  academic  and  industrial,  which  is  inti¬ 
mately  and  concretely  related  to  home-making  and  home-keeping. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  primary  work  to  this  point  the  course 
parallels  the  public  school  courses  in  the  essentials  of  the  academic  work. 
This  is  desirable  because  so  many  Indian  children  are  going  into  public 
schools  every  year.  A  very  important  feature  of  the  work  of  the  pre- 
vocational  division  is  that  of  helping  each  pupil  to  discover  himself  and  to 
determine  upon  the  course  to  pursue  during  the  remainder  of  his  years  in 
school.  This  responsibility  is  placed  upon  a  vocational  guidance  com¬ 
mittee  which  is  provided  for  in  every  school  where  pre-vocational  grades 
are  maintained. 

The  third  or  vocational  division  is  the  fitting  stage  wherein  each 
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pupil  having  chosen  a  definite  vocation  studies  and  trains  for  skill  in  order 
that  he  may  be  prepared,  technically  and  practically,  to  meet  the  com¬ 
petition  of  life,  and  that  he  may  be  a  self-supporting,  independent  citizen. 

The  term  of  school  life  for  a  great  majority  of  Indian  youths  is  at  best 
very  short,  therefore  it  was  deemed  of  special  importance  that  some  steps 
be  taken  and  some  plan  formulated  to  extend  educational  opportunities 
beyond  the  days  of  actual  school  life.  As  a  beginning  of  a  program  look¬ 
ing  to  the  establishment  of  regular  extension  courses  for  Indian  young 
people  who  have  been  compelled  to  leave  school  with  a  very  limited  educa¬ 
tion,  the  committee  recommended  that  community  meetings  be  held  fre¬ 
quently  at  all  schools  which  have  an  adult  Indian  population  accessible  or 
tributary  thereto.  These  meetings  should  be  made  bases  and  centers  of 
influence  for  all  of  the  activities  and  interests  of  the  community  or  they 
should  help  to  create  health  and  proper  public  sentiment  toward  such 
activities. 

In  connection  with  community  meetings,  some  forms  of  extension 
work  might  be  undertaken,  especially  with  the  returned  student.  The 
returned  student  organization  should  offer  a  peculiarly  valuable  medium 
for  such  work. 

The  ex-student  represents  one  of  the  direct  returns  upon  the  invest¬ 
ment  which  the  Government  has  made  in  Indian  education.  It  is  an 
investment  which  should  be  developed  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  its  devel¬ 
opment  has  but  begun  when  the  student  goes  home  from  school.  Then, 
if  ever,  the  student  needs  friendly  interest,  wise  counsel,  and  sympathetic 
support  to  hold  him  to  his  highest  ideals  and  possibilities. 

Another  act  taken  into  consideration  is  preparing  the  course  was  the 
undeniable  one  that  eventually,  and  soon  in  many  instances,  Indians  will 
become  full-fledged  citizens  and  will  be  compelled  to  assume  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  as  well  as  to  be  permitted  to  accept  the 
privileges.  Under  these  circumstances,  they  should  be  intelligent  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  citizenship.  With  this  in  mind  the  subjects  of 
“Manners  and  Right  Conduct”  and  of  civics  were  introduced  in  the  pri¬ 
mary  grades  and  continued  throughout  the  entire  course.  The  primary 
course  in  civics  is  certainly  new  and  unique. 

Many  other  features  of  the  course  of  study  are  worthy  of  mention, 
but  I  must  hasten  to  tell  you  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  plan  for  its 
introduction. 

It  was  thought  best  to  have  the  course  introduced  and  tried  out  in  the 
schools  throughout  the  country  before  having  it  published  in  permanent 
form,  therefore  a  tentative  edition  was  printed  and  gotten  ready  for  intro¬ 
duction  on  February  1,  1916.  To  aid  in  the  introduction  of  the  course 
the  entire  Indian  country  was  divided  into  twenty-one  districts  and  an 
equal  number  of  experienced  superintendents,  one  from  each  district,  were 
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chosen  to  visit  the  schools  and  assist  the  local  superintendents  and  work¬ 
ers  in  the  introduction  of  the  course.  In  order  that  these  supervising 
superintendents  might  be  better  qualified  for  their  special  assignment 
they  were  brought  to  Washington  and  spent  an  entire  week  in  conference 
familarizing  themselves  with  the  aims  and  purposes  and  all  of  the  details 
of  the  course.  Three  sessions  were  held  each  day  and  every  feature  of  the 
work  was  discussed.  Previous  to  and  during  these  conferences,  copies  of 
the  course  of  study  were  submitted  to  leading  educators  of  the  country  for 
criticism  and  suggestions.  A  number  of  educators  of  national  reputation 
were  invited  to  participate  in  the  conferences.  Such  criticisms,  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  conferences  were  very  helpful  and  resulted  in  being  able  to  offer 
a  course  to  Indian  schools  which  had  the  endorsement  of  leading  educa¬ 
tors  from  all  grades  and  classes  of  schools  and  from  all  sections  of  the 
country.  On  February  1,  1916,  the  course  was  introduced  in  all  Indian 
schools  throughout  the  United  States.  It  was  cordially  received  every¬ 
where,  as  the  need  of  a  standard  and  uniform  course  had  long  been  felt. 
The  supervising  superintendents  visited  all  of  the  schools  once  or  twice 
between  February  1st  and  the  end  of  the  term  in  June,  and  rendered 
valuable  assistance  in  the  introduction  of  the  course. 

As  a  further  means  of  perfecting  the  course  of  study  and  aiding  in  its 
introduction  a  series  of  six  summer  institutes  lasting  two  weeks  each  were 
planned  and  held  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August.  One  of 
the  principal  purposes  of  the  institute  was  to  familiarize  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  entire  Service  with  the  new  course  of  study  and  thus 
insure  its  intelligent  and  complete  installation  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
term  of  the  fiscal  year  1917.  The  institutes  were  held  at  Haskell  Insti¬ 
tute  Lawrence,  Kan  ;  Santa  Fe,  N.  Mex.;  Sherman  Institute,  Riverside, 
Cal. ;  Salem  Indian  School, Chemawa.Oreg. ;  Tomah,Wis  ;  and  Rapid  City, 
S.  Dak.  The  superintendents  of  all  of  the  schools  of  the  United  States 
except  ten  were  present.  The  total  attendance  was  appoximately  1,600. 
Those  present  represented  all  departments  of  Indian  schools,  industrial 
as  well  as  academic,  and  also  all  phases  of  reservation  work.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  a  varied  program  of  regular  class  instruction  in  which  English, 
agriculture,  home  economics,  and  health  were  emphasized,  daily  group 
conferences  were  held  at  which  all  of  the  details  of  the  course  of  study 
were  thoroughly  discussed.  General  conferences  were  also  held  and  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  course,  as  well  as  ways  and  means  of  organizing 
the  schools  to  meet  its  requirements  were  fully  discussed.  With  attend¬ 
ance  at  these  institutes  being  equal  to  one-half  of  the  entire  Indian  school 
employee  force,  or  to  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  employed  in  the 
Indian  Service,  the  aims  and  purposes  not  only  of  the  new  course  of  study 
but  of  the  many  and  varied  problems  of  the  Indian  Bureau  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  better  understood  and  more  keenly  appreciated  than  ever  before  and 
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thus  indirectly  the  preparation  and  introduction  of  the  new  course  of 
study  has  become  a  means  of  vitalizing  and  unifying  the  work  of  the 
entire  Service. 

Definite  plans  have  already  been  made  for  the  complete  installation 
of  the  course  in  every  school  of  the  Service  during  the  coming  year.  Some 
revision  of  the  course  will  be  made  during  the  year,  and  undoubtedly  will 
be  thought  advisable  from  time  to  time  in  the  future,  but  as  a  whole  it  has 
been  found  to  be  very  practicable  and  comprehensive. 

It  is  believed  that  the  preparation  and  introduction  of  the  new  voca¬ 
tional  course  of  study  marks  an  epoch  in  Indian  education,  and  through 
the  emphasis  of  vocational  education  and  training  the  beginning  of  a  new 
era  in  Indian  life  and  accomplishment. 

Before  closing,  I  want  to  say  that  ever  since  Cato  Sells,  the  new  com¬ 
manding  officer,  came  upon  the  educational  portion  of  the  Indian  country 
he  has  been  such  a  leader  that  all  in  the  ranks  have  been  advancing  with 
great  courage  and  hope.  Commissioner  Sells’  unbounded  enthusiasm 
and  unyielding  faith  in  the  Indian  is  contagious  and  is  far  spreading. 
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WITHOUT  printers  the  teachers  of 
the  age  would  have  taught  in 
vain;  the  dreams  of  philosophers  would 
have  vanished  with  the  tapers  that  burned 
for  their  meditations;  Luther,  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Goethe,  Wesley,  Swedenborg, 
Newton,  Jenner,  Stephenson,  Rosseau, 
would  be  unknown  beyond  a  narrow 
and  jealous  circle.” 
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The  Doctor  in  the  Indian  Service: 

By  Dr.  Harley  Yandell,  Carson  Sanatorium. 

FEW  years  ago  a  salaried  physician  was  looked  upon  as 
being  one  who  might  be  considered  a  “weak  sister,” 
especially  considered  so  by  his  fellow  physician  as  being 
unable  to  cope  with  stern  competition  and  various 
unethical  activities  as  (I  am  sorry  to  say)  are  yet  prac¬ 
ticed  by  our  noble  profession. 

No  one  felt  the  sting  of  criticism  more  than  did  the 
humble  physician  in  the  Indian  Service;  not  only  was  he  criticised  because 
he  was  a  salaried  doctor,  but  also  because  he  was  an  “Indian  doctor.” 
What  about  the  condition  as  it  exists  today  in  this  rapidly  advancing 
medical  era?  Are  we,  as  physicians  in  the  Indian  Service,  deserving  of 
similar  criticism  as  was  given  in  days  gone  by,  or  are  we  being  swept  along 
with  the  mighty  rush  of  advancing  medicine?  Can  we  place  ourselves 
along  with  the  busy  “country  doctor”  both  in  theory  and  practice?  My 
answer  is  “Yes.”  Can  we  go  into  private  practice  if  we  choose  and  “eke 
out”  remuneration  equal  to  the  average  practitioner  of  today?  My 
answer  is  “Yes.”  Have  we  physicians  in  the  Indian  Service  who  are 
familiar  with  the  latest  surgical  and  therapeutical  methods  and  who  prac¬ 
tice  these  methods?  My  answer  is  “Yes.”  Can  we  look  back  over  the 
records  in  the  Indian  Bureau  and  find  therein  the  name  of  any  physi¬ 
cian  in  the  Service  who  today  is  aiding  in  bacteriological  and  other 
research  work  which  is  a  blessing  to  the  whole  medical  world  and  to  man¬ 
kind  in  general?  My  answer  is  “Yes.” 

Then  why  is  it,  Doctor,  that  we  are  looked  upon  today  as  being  just 
an  “Indian  doctor,”  unfit  to  cope  with  competition,  incapable  of  efficiently 
rendering  medical  aid  to  our  own  race — the  white  man ;  not  good  enough 
material  to  produce  an  available  paper  to  be  read  before  a  medical  associa- 
tion?  Here  is  the  reason  as  I  see  it:  “A  light  under  a  bushel  shineth  out 
to  no  man.”  What  are  we  doing  today  to  show  the  world  that  we  are  at 
least  trying  to  keep  with  the  onward  rush  of  medical  advancement? 
Perhaps  we  are  not  doing  as  much  as  we  should ;  we  are  handicapped  we 
know,  but  we  can  do  more  than  we  are  now  doing,  and  the  eleventh  hour, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  very  near,  when  we  must  raise  the  standard  still  higher 
among  the  physicians  who  are  connected  with  the  Indian  Bureau. 

We  encounter  disease  in  various  pathological  forms;  we  feel  that  we 
can  very  successfully  treat  trachoma  and  tuberculosis,  perhaps  better  than 
the  average  private  practitioner,  yet  we  do  not  impart  this  knowledge  to 
the  fraternity  as  much  as  we  should ;  the  revelation  of  which  would  be  des¬ 
tined  to  aid  mankind  other  than  the  Indian;  the  fact  that  we  are  insolated, 
away  from  the  medical  atmosphere,  away  from  competition,  all  tend  to 
cause  us  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  unknown  and  uninteresting  quantity. 

If  we  are  “in  a  route”  (as  the  laity  say  we  are)  let  us  get  out  and  stay 
out.  Tomorrow  when  our  Indian  patient  and  friend  comes  into  our  office 
and  says  he  has  a  headache,  do  not  merely  give  him  a  few  headache  tablets 
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and  let  him  go  on  his  way,  because  if  you  do  you  will  “be  in  the  route.” 

Examine  your  patient  as  does  the  progressive  practitioner  of  this  day 
and  age;  take  time  and  interest  with  your  patient;  let  him  know  you  are 
interested  in  his  physical  welfare  and  he  will  follow  your  directions  much 
better,  and  he  will  be  off  your  hands  much  sooner  and  will  be  benefited 
in  the  meantime. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  you  should  make  an  urinalysis,  examine 
sputum,  faeces,  spinal  fluid,  and  make  a  blood  count ;  keep  a  careful  history 
of  a  given  case,  follow  it  up  closely  noting  results  of  your  treatment;  this 
done,  you  will  not  only  have  greatly  benefited  the  Indian  but  you  will  de. 
rive  a  vast  storage  of  knowledge  by  so  doing,  and  you  will  also  have  plenty 
of  good  material  in  the  course  of  a  short  while  to  scatter  among  the  medical 
profession,  which  will  cast  a  favorable  reflection  upon  yourself,  as  well  as 
upon  the  doctor  in  the  Indian  Service. 

We  have  had  able  physicians  in  the  Indian  Service,  who  left  the  Service 
and  are  making  good  in  the  world,  and  those  fellows  made  good  in  the 
Service ;  we  have  many  more  who  can  do  and  who  are  doing  the  same  thing ; 
they  are  the  physicians  who  are  “out  of  the  route”  and  are  working  in  co¬ 
operation  with  others  who  are  trying  to  save  the  little  Indian  as  well  as 
lengthen  the  lives  of  the  elderly  ones. 

According  to  statistics, the  Indian  is  falling  too  rapidly  to  the  ravages  of 
tuberculosis;  there  is  a  battle  on,  and,  Doctor,  in  whose  hands  is  the  bulk 
of  the  battle?  Is  it  in  ours?  You  know  that  it  is.  What  are  you  doing  to 
aid  in  the  struggle  against  this  dreaded  foe?  Are  we  doing  as  much  as  we 
should?  Do  we  visit  the  home  of  the  Indian  mother  who  is  gradually 
dying  of  tuberculosis,  and  teach  her  how  to  prevent  her  little  ones  from 
contracting  the  disease  and  following  her  to  early  graves. 

Only  recently  an  Indian  mother,  forty  miles  from  this  agency,  died 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  leaving  in  her  humble  home  two  bright 
children,  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age;  I  was  called  to  see  them;  I  found 
them  both  in  bed  suffering  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  one  in  the  second 
and  one  in  the  last  stage;  had  I  known  the  circumstances  sooner,  these 
little  ones  could  easily  have  been  placed  somewhere,  remote  to  the  germs 
which  the  mother  unintentionally  placed  in  their  way,  and  doubtless  they 
would  have  grown  up  to  useful  manhood  and  womanhood. 

This  is  the  opportunity,  the  door  ajar,  which  forever  beckons  us  to 
tenderly  and  efficiently  lend  medical  aid  to  these  little  sufferers  which  we 
promised  when  the  activities  of  circumstances  sacredly  placed  the  au¬ 
thority  within  our  keeping.  Let  us,  from  this  day  on,  see  how  effective 
we  can  be  in  aiding  the  outside  world  in  its  beautiful  and  effective  struggle 
against  this  great  white  plague;  this  is  our  duty  and  we  must  shoulder  the 
burden;  the  victory  can  never  be  won  until  our  methods  of  prophalaxis 
are  equal  to  those  of  the  outside.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  should  we  feel 
that  we  have  done  and  are  doing  our  duty. 
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What  Indian  Students  Think 
of  Alcohol: 

Extracts  from  Indian  School  Children's  Prize  Essays 
on  Alcohol  and  My  Future. 

HE  people  of  the  United  States  spend  more  money  annually 
for  intoxicating  liquors  than  for  food,  dry  goods,  iron  and 
steel,  and  lumber;  five  times  more  than  for  public  education 
and  ten  times  more  than  for  churches. 

The  people  maintain  at  an  enormous  cost  reformatories, 
mission  homes,  asylums,  jails  and  penitentiaries  to  take  care 
of  those  who  are  stricken  down  by  this  dreadful  poison. 

If  the  people  of  this  country  did  not  spend  the  money  that  they  do 
spend  for  asylums,  reformatories,  penitentiaries,  etc.,  taxation  would  fall, 
property  would  raise,  and  we  would  be  a  more  progressive  and  wealthy 
nation. 

It  ruins  the  character  of  the  user.  It  destroys  self-control  and  the 
user  talks  more,  has  no  careful  judgment,  reveals  secrets  and  often  says 
silly  things.  The  more  alcohol  a  man  takes,  the  weaker  his  will  power 
grows;  while  weaker  the  will  power  grows,  the  more  alcohol  he  takes. 

From  the  weakening  of  the  will  comes  the  deadening  of  the  moral 
sensibilities  and  the  result  is  the  ruin  of  character. 

So  I  say  that  the  only  way  to  be  a  good  citizen,  a  healthy  person,  and 
to  have  a  happy  home  is  to  be  a  total  abstainer. 

The  Indian  of  today  is  not  like  that  of  former  times.  He  is  not  as 
strong  in  health,  and  life  is  not  as  long.  One  may  ask  why?  I  say  it  is 
because  of  alcoholic  drinks,  which  is  rapidly  killing  the  Indian,  and  this  is 
also  why  the  Indian  is  looked  upon  as  a  vanishing  race.  Lizzie  Allen, 
Age  19,  Grade  8B,  Student,  Carlisle  Indian  School,  Pa. 

EVERY  human  being  who  stops  to  think  about  his  future,  would  like 
it  to  be  that  of  happiness  and  success.  I  have  this  desire  and  I  want 
to  do  something  which  will  contribute  to  this  result,  and  leave  the  things 
alone  which  will  destroy  my  happiness  and  success. 

According  to  different  teachings  and  experiments,  alcohol  is  the  enemy 
of  health  and  happiness,  and  a  slayer  of  success.  If  I  should  drink  I  do 
not  expect  to  be  excepted  from  its  certain  influences  that  have  befallen 

others,  who  have  taken  the  risk  of  ruin  and  lost. 

******* 

It  has  been  truthfully  said  "that  in  the  tug  of  war  between  life  and 

death,  alcohol  pulls  on  the  graveyard  end.” 

******* 

Besides  the  bad  effect  it  has  on  the  body,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
estimate  its  real  effect  on  not  only  our  bodies  but  on  homes  and  characters, 
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so  intemperate  and  beast  like  does  it  render  people  that  they  sometimes 
have  no  control  over  their  appetites.  The  best  and  safe  plan  is  never  to 
take  the  first  drink  because  we  can  not  afford  to  become  a  slave  to  the 
drinking  habit. 

Alcohol  leads  to  the  neglect  of  families,  to  forgetfulness  of  social  duties, 
to  distaste  for  work,  to  want,  theft  and  poverty.  Alcohol  increases 
accidents,  like  railroad,  automobile,  fire  and  personal  injuries. — Susan 
Barney,  Age  17,  Grade  8,  Tribe  Chippawa,  Student  Vermillion  Lake  School, 
Minn. 


IT  TAKES  away  your  monthly  earnings  and  leaves  you  no  income.  As 
“Alcohol”  can  be  had  by  buying  it  and  you  can  only  throw  away  your 
money  for  a  few  drops  of  it.  It  does  not  give  you  good  clothing  or  things 
to  appear  decent  in,  but  leaves  you  only  in  rags.  No  friends  to  cheer  you 
up,  no  good  family  or  neighbors  to  respect  you  in  any  way.  It  ends  your 
pleasure  and  happiness  and  leaves  you  in  sorrow. 

******* 

Young  Indians  boy  and  girls  are  led  to  the  use  of  “Whiskey”  by  bad 
company  and  they  are  led  to  drinking,  and  finally  are  not  good  for  any¬ 
thing,  but  loaf  around  and  beg  of  people,  no  money,  no  home,  no  friends, 
or  pleasure  and  are  not  able  to  find  work. — Fannie  Harper,  Mojave 
Apache,  Age  19,  Grade  7,  Fort  Mojave  Indian  School,  Arizona. 

ALCOHOL  will  make  the  best  man  the  worst  man.  It  will  turn  him 
to  be  cruel,  unkind,  speak  bad  language,  do  bad  things  and  commit 
many  crimes.  The  only  possible  cure  is  to  stop  drinking  alcoholic  liquors 
at  once  and  forever. 

Beer,  gin,  wine,  cider  and  all  alcoholic  drinks,  tend  more  or  less  to 
change  the  muscles  themselves  to  fat.  The  muscles  cannot  move  and 
work  properly  when  thus  changed.  Beer  drinkers  think  they  are  grow¬ 
ing  strong  because  they  grow  fleshy,  but  they  are  only  loading  their  mus¬ 
cles  with  this  useless  fat,  which  hinders  instead  of  helping  them. 

Those  who  do  not  drink  alcoholic  liquors  have  a  prospect  of  living 
much  longer  than  those  who  do. — Alta  Ferris,  Age  17,  Grade  5,  U.  S. 
Indian  School,  Springfield,  S.  Dak. 


TF  A  MAN  was  married  and  he  drank  liquor  he  might  go  and  spend  all 
the  money  they  owned  just  for  liquor.  The  wife  and  children  would 
have  to  suffer  for  all  this  because  their  father  and  husband  is  a  drinker. 
If  this  man  should  kill  or  steal  anything  he  would  be  sent  to  prison  to  be 
hanged  or  stay  all  his  lifetime.  The  mother  would  have  to  support  her¬ 
self  and  children. — Minerva  Barber,  Age  16,  Grade  8,  Greenville  Indian 
School,  California. 
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WHISKEY  does  not  make  a  person  warm  on  a  cold  day.  Fur  coat 
is  better  on  cold  day  than  whiskey.  Alcohol  deadens  the  feeling. 
A  drunk  man  don’t  know  when  he’s  cold  on  a  cold  day.  A  drunk  man 
might  froze  to  death  on  a  very  cold  day. 

******* 

Nobody  wants  drunk  person  round.  Drinking  man  is  not  a  good 
father.  Drinking  man  is  not  a  good  friend.  A  drinking  man  does  not 
make  a  good  citizen.  No  man  can  trust  a  drunken  man. — Billie  Rhodes , 
Age  12,  Grade  3,  Student  at  Love  Lock  Day  School,  Fallon  Agency,  Nevada. 

THERE  is  not  a  very  large  demand  for  drinkers  any  place  today  except 
in  the  saloon. 

******* 

The  drinker  is  not  trusted  today  as  he  once  was  and  the  day  is  coming 
when  the  man  that  staggers  under  a  load  of  alcohol  will  be  as  rare  a  sight 

as  the  diamond  fields  of  Oklahoma. 

******* 

The  man  with  the  average  paying  position  today  does  not  make  enough 
to  support  his  family  and  keep  his  whiskey  bills  paid  up.  No  wonder  so 
many  boys  have  to  hustle  for  themselves  before  they  are  old  enough  to 
face  the  world  and  to  know  of  the  temptations  of  the  world. — Alva 
Whitetree,  Junior  Agricultural,  Chilocco  Indian  School,  Oklahoma. 


MANY  of  the  business  men  employ  no  workers  who  use  alcohol,  and 
the  positions  that  are  open  to  the  user  of  alcohol  is  growing  smaller 
every  year. 

******* 

If  the  men  who  drink  should  quit  buying  alcohol  and  save  their  money, 
they  will  find  that  they  will  have  a  better  home  for  their  families. — Effie 
Davis,  Age  14,  Grade  7,  Student  at  Hoopa  Valley  Boarding  School,  Hoopa, 
California. 

IT  HAS  been  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  Indian,  it  has  put 
him  many  years  back  of  where  he  should  be.  It  has  brought  ruin, 
disease,  poverty,  and,  in  many  instances,  disgrace  among  them.  It  has 
caused  him  (when  under  the  influence  of  alcohol)  to  be  cheated  out  of  his 
land,  money,  and  rights.  It  has  been  learned  from  early  history  that  the 
Indians  did  not  want  alcohol  to  be  brought  among  them,  they  knew  it 
would  destroy  their  homes  and  bring  poverty  among  them,  and  make  them 
quarrel  and  fight  among  themselves  and  when  under  its  influence  they 
would  murder  and  destroy  the  white  settlers  and  their  homes  and  cause 
them  to  fight  against  the  white  people,  and  in  the  end  they  would  be 
driven  far  from  their  homes. 
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The  man  who  uses  alcohol  is  traveling  the  pace  that  kills  and  this  is 
especially  true  of  the  working  man.  It  has  never  done  him  any  good  and 
it  never  will.  It  takes  his  job  away  from  him  and  food,  and  clothing  away 
from  his  family  and  in  the  end  turns  them  out  of  their  home. 

The  ravages  of  alcohol  is  very  great  and  as  long  as  it  is  sold  no  one  is 
safe  from  it,  as  it  can  bring  (if  not  directly)  it  can  bring  indirectly  sorrow 
and  pain  upon  someone. — Alvin  B.  Hawley,  Age  20,  Grade,  Junior 
Commerical,  Student  at  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 


DRUNKENNESS  may  very  properly  be  considered  as  temporary 
insanity,  caused  by  the  poisoning  of  the  nerve  cells  by  the  use  of 
alcohol.  The  mind  of  an  intoxicated  person  works  no  more  accurately 
than  his  muscles  do.  Alcohol  causes  about  twenty  per  cent  of  all  insanity. 
******* 

Any  young  man  seeking  employment  in  a  responsible  position  soon 
learns  that  one  of  the  first  questions  asked  an  applicant  is  whether  or 
not  he  drinks. 

******* 

A  fellow  was  once  walking  down  the  street  stopping  here  and  there, 
asking  for  bottles  and  rags.  He  was  soon  met  by  another  man  who  made 
the  inquiry,  “Why  do  you  make  such  a  funny  and  queer  combination?” 
He  promptly  answered,  “Wherever  you  find  bottles  you  find  rags.” 
******* 

Against  this  strong  liquor,  I  will  boldly  fight. 

Here  is  a  rule  that  stands  good  for  all  classes  of  people  and  which  I  will 
observe:  “Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not  intoxicating  liquors. — Ella 
Poppia,  Age  15,  Grade  8,  Student  at  Odanah  Day  School,  Wisconsin. 


THERE  is  one  life  to  live  on  this  earth  and  why  should  a  young  man 
handicap  himself  by  drinking?  What  is  left  for  him  if  he  does? 
Nothing!  The  man  who  drinks  can  get  a  job  driving  a  garbage 
wagon  or  cleaning  stables,  but  how  many  men  with  ambition  do  we  see  at 
these  jobs?  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  see  so  many  tramps  and  bums  today; 
so  many  when  asked  the  reason  of  their  plight  will  lay  the  blame  on  alco¬ 
hol.  We,  the  younger  generation,  must  abstain  from  its  use  for  many  rea¬ 
sons,  but  the  principal  one  is  that  we  are  Indians  and  if  whiskey  is  put 
out  of  existence  then  the  Indian  will  forge  ahead  faster  than  at  present. 
******* 

The  intemperate  lose  out  in  the  end  and  I  am  going  to  profit  by  the 
awful  experience  of  others  and  be  a  good  citizen,  a  temperate  man,  and  do 
all  I  can  to  help  my  people,  also  point  out  to  them  the  harm  caused  by  the 
use  of  alcohol,  as  was  Hon.  Cato  Sells’  plea  when  he  visited  here  some  time 
ago.  With  this  in  mind  I  know  that  I  shall  have  a  great  deal  of  influence 
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and  power  in  helping  not  only  the  Indian  but  others  in  getting  rid  of  the 
great  curse  of  the  world. —  Kenneth  King,  Age  20,  Grade  9,  Carlisle 
Indian  School,  Carlisle,  Pa. 


MANY  accidents  have  occurred  right  around  here  caused  by  alcohol. 

Very  often  we  hear  of  someone  getting  hurt  or  killed  in  a  fight, 
while  drunk.  It  is  the  cause  of  so  much  sicknesses  among  the  Indians, 
and  among  white  people  as  well.  Many  of  the  Indians  have  the  habit  of 
drinking.  But  the  Temperance  Bands  and  Societies  are  organized  and 
many  of  them  have  joined  these  bands.  As  we  know  and  have  seen  the 
evils  of  alcohol  among  our  own  people,  let  us  then  ask  God  to  help  us  save 
them  from  it,  so  the  next  generation  will  not  know  that  alcohol  ever  ex¬ 
isted.—  Violette  DeMarrias,  Age  15,  Grade  8,  Student  at  Sisseton  Boarding 
School,  Sisseton  Agency,  S.  Dak. 


SUPPOSE  a  man  today  would  invent  a  drink  that  would  make  the 
people  sick;  the  husband  cruel ;  people  insane;  and  mothers  indifferent 
about  their  children. 

The  world  would  be  shocked  and  the  drink  would  not  exist  perhaps  a 
day.  Alcohol,  today,  is  doing  the  very  same  thing  and  that’s  why  we  are 
writing  about  “Alcohol  and  My  Future.” 

******* 

I  have  never  heard  of  anybody  boot-legging  flour  or  any  other  food  yet. 
Why  do  they  boot-leg  whiskey  and  beer,  because  they  are  not  food? 
******* 

It  is  well  to  call  a  drunk  man  a  runaway  body,  because  he  has  no  con¬ 


trol  of  himself. 

******* 

How  alcohol  eliminates  earning  capacity: 

Almost  every  boy  in  Haskell  has  seen  advertisements  of  help  wanted 
and  boozers  need  not  apply.  What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that  an 
abstainer  gets  the  job. 

l  believe  alcohol  has  already  presented  enough  scenes  of  its  ravages  to 
the  nation,  so  it  ought  to  be  put  out  now. 

******* 

We  might  do  well  to  picture  alcohol  as  an  octopus  in  the  middle  of  a 
nation,  just  reaching  out  and  taking  it,  individual  by  individual. 

******_  * 

One  more  thing,  I  must  here  make  a  solemn  resolution  not  to  have 

anything  to  do  with  alcoholic  drinks,  but  to  hit  it  hard,  and  try  and  turn 

the  faucet  off,  when  my  turn  to  vote  comes. 
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If  the  faucet  is  not  turned  off,  that  will  surely  happen  to  our  Uncle 
Sam. 

******* 

When  a  man  buys  a  drink  of  whiskey  he  doesn’t  pay  for  it  only  in 
money,  but  he  pays  part  with  his  character,  body,  and  at  last  his  soul. 
Savannah  McDaid,  Age  18,  Grade  8  B,  Student,  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence, 
Kansas. 


A  PERSON  who  drinks  alcohol  is  apt  to  say  things  which  he  afterward 
wishes  he  had  not  said.  Alcohol  has  stolen  away  his  senses.  He 
does  not  care  about  right  or  wrong.  He  does  not  know  his  friends.  He 
loses  self-respect.  He  forgets  that  he  is  a  man.  He  is  an  object  of  pity 
and  disgust. 

Once  a  boy  passed  a  saloon.  He  saw  a  drunken  man  lying  in  the  gut¬ 
ter.  He  opened  the  door  and  said,  “Mister,  your  sign  fell  down.”  The 
saloonkeeper  came  out  to  look.  He  chased  him  half-way  around  the 
square. 

A  great  number  of  people  live  in  need  of  food  and  clothing  because  the 
money  has  been  spent  for  drink.  The  parents  who  waste  money  on  drink 
cannot  buy  food  and  clothing  to  keep  their  families  strong  and  well. 
Strong  drink  causes  much  sickness  and  sufferings  and  sometimes  even 
death. — Russell  Holliday,  Age  10,  Grade  3,  Student,  Odanah  Day  School. 


“  \  SOUND  body  is  good.  A  sound  mind  is  better.  But  a  strong 
T*-  clean  character  is  better  than  either.” 

Among  the  many  foes  of  our  character  there  is  none  more  dangerous 
than  alcohol. — Earl  Carter,  Age  17,  Grade  7,  Student,  Anadarko  Boarding 
School,  Kiowa  Agency,  Anadarko,  Okla. 

EXPERIENCE  shows  that  excessive  drinking  of  alcohol  when  it  be¬ 
comes  a  habit  injures  the  health  and  character, thus  shortening  the 
life,  and  leading  to  necessity  and  poverty. 

******* 

I  have  studied  about  alcohol  and  know  that  it  injures  the  health  and 
character  of  a  person,  that  if  I  wish  to  make  a  mark  in  the  world,  I  must 
abstain  from  alcohol.  I  despise  alcohol  because  it  destroys  the  health, 
and  disfigures  the  body,  ruins  the  nervous  system,  and  because  it  destroys 
every  principal  of  manhood  or  womanhood,  and  crowds  the  poorhouse. 
I  despise  it  because  it  causes  numberless  murders,  and  crimes,  because  it 
has  shadowed  homes,  broken  hearts,  and  beggared  wives  and  innocent 
children. 

I  will  shun  the  company  of  those  who  drink  because  people  are  easily 
led  astray. — Irene  Charette,  Age  15,  Grade  7,  Odanah  Day  School. 


Crow  Indians  Prove  Worth  as 
Stock  Raisers: 

ATO  SELLS,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  has  recent¬ 
ly  returned  from  Chicago,  where  he  supervised  the 
sale  of  thirty-four  carloads  out  of  a  shipment  of  fifty- 
one  cars  of  Indian  cattle  from  the  Crow  Reservation, 
Montana,  seventeen  carloads  having  been  sold  at  Oma¬ 
ha  the  day  before.  The  Commissioner  spent  most  of 
a  day  on  horseback  riding  among  the  cattle  in  the  pens 
of  the  stock  yards  discussing  the  cattle  and  prices  with  his  commission  man 
and  the  buyers. 

Commissioner  Sells  is  not  only  a  lawyer  and  banker,  but  is  also  a 
real-thing  farmer  and  stockman.  He  knows  the  business  from  every  angle. 
In  a  conversation  today  with  the  newspaper  men  Commissioner  Sells 
said: 

“Two  years  ago  last  June,  with  funds  derived  from  the  sale  of  part 
of  their  lands,  we  purchased  for  the  Crow  Indians  seven  thousand  two- 
year  old  heifers,  two  thousand  yearling  steers  and  three  hundred  and 
and  fifty  bulls.  Since  then  these  cattle  have  been  handled  under  my 
direction  and  the  immediate  supervision  of  Reservation  Superintendent 
Estep  and  Superintendent  of  Livestock  Willcutt,  assisted  by  Indian  stock- 
men  and  lineriders. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-six  head  have  heretofore  been  sold,  but  this 
sale  was  the  first  big  shipment,  when  fifty-one  carloads  of  Crow  In¬ 
dian  cattle  reached  Omaha  and  Chicago  stockyards  and  sold  for 
$97,993.42.  All  of  these  steers  were  range-raised  and  grass-fed ;  not  a  pound 
of  corn  or  feed  other  than  grass  and  hay  ever  having  been  fed  to  any  of 
them.  Including  the  increase  of  the  herd,  the  profit  of  the  Crow  Indians 
on  the  original  purchase  in  twenty-seven  months,  after  paying  all 
expenses,  had  been  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  first 
year  after  the  purchase  of  these  cattle,  the  Indians  cut  and  stacked  five 
thousand  tons  of  hay  to  winter  their  herd,  and  last  winter  cut  and 
stacked  nearly  seven  thousand  tons.  The  winter  loss  during  each  of 
these  two  years  has  been  about  two  per  cent,  which  is  considerably  less 
than  the  loss  usually  sustained  by  white  cattlemen  during  the  winters  of 
the  Northwest. 

Heretofore,  our  conduct  of  the  stock  business  among  the  Indians  has 
consisted  largely  of  upbreeding  and  the  development  of  herds.  Every¬ 
where  the  Indians  have  taken  great  interest  in  their  stock,  both  as  to 
tribal  herds  and  those  individually  owned,  and  the  increase  in  number 
and  value  has  been  such  as  to  insure  a  business  man’s  profit.  We  have 
sold  wool  and  mutton  and  some  horses,  but  we  are  only  now  commence- 
ing  to  widely  and  substantially  realize  on  their  cattle. 

These  sales  from  the  Crow  Reservation  are  the  beginning  of  large 
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sales  from  this  and  other  reservations.  It  is  the  demonstration  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  policy  of  utilizing  the  grazing  lands  of  the  reservations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  and  positive  indication  of  the  responsive 
disposition  of  the  Indians  when  given  opportunity  with  sympathetic 
encouragement  to  do  things  for  themselves. 

IT  About  three  and  a  half  years  ago  I  inaugurated,  and  have  since 
aggressively  pursued,  a  policy  of  farm  and  stock  raising  betterment 
among  the  Indians,  the  immediate  purpose  being  to  make  them  pro¬ 
ducers  rather  than  altogether  consumers.  Shortly  after  becoming  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Indian  Affairs  I  discovered  that  the  agricultural  and  graz¬ 
ing  lands  on  Indian  reservations  were  not  being  utilized  as  they  should 
have  been ;  that  the  large  part  of  their  grazing  lands  were  leased  to  white 
men  for  a  minimum  rental,  and  likewise  much  of  the  agricultural 
land;  that  the  Indians  were  not  making  proper  industrial  progress  and 
that  their  income  from  leased  lands  was  much  less  than  should  have 
been  derived  either  when  rented  or  cultivated  by  themselves;  all  of 
which  meant  lack  of  progress  and  large  appropriations  by  Congress, 
neither  of  which  were  in  any  sense  satisfactory,  and  all  demanding  radi¬ 
cal  change.  To  remedy  this  condition,  the  Indian  Office  has  made  a 
vigorous  and  unceasing  campaign  with  gratifying  results.  For  example, 
three  years  ago  one  reservation  in  the  Northwest  had  twenty-one  hun¬ 
dred  acres  under  plow;  last  year  there  was  in  cultivation  by  Indians 
on  this  reservation  fifteen  thousand  acres.  The  advancement  is  not 
so  great  everywhere  as  there,  but  it  is  exemplary  of  the  progress  being 
made  by  the  Indians  as  farmers  on  practically  all  of  the  reservations. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  all  Indians  shall  advance  from  plainsmen 
to  intensive  farmers  in  one  generation,  but  that  they  are  now  making 
tremendous  progress  is  apparent  throughout  the  entire  country,  many 
of  them  being  among  the  best  and  most  prosperous  farmers  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  residence,  frequently  comparing  favorably  with  their 
white  neighbors.  As  stockmen  they  have  been  even  more  successful. 
The  Indian  is  a  natural  herdsman.  He  loves  horses  and  readily  adapts 
himself  to  raising  cattle  and  sheep.  During  the  last  three  years  the 
Indian  Bureau  has  purchased  with  funds  of  the  Indians  (not  a  dollar 
of  the  amount  invested  being  gratuity)  more  than  two  million  dollars 
worth  of  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  for  tribal  herds  and  individual  Indians, 
most  of  the  purchases  being  for  upbreeding  stock  and  young  stuff- 
heifers  for  breeding  purposes;  at  the  same  time  an  industrious  effort 
has  been  made  to  dispose  of  inferior  male  animals.  Accompanying 
these  activities  there  has  been  a  corresponding  reduction  in  the  leased 
acreage.  The  carrying  capacity  for  reservation  pastures  has  been  re- 
estimated,  rentals  increased  to  a  fair  price  and  round-ups  and  counts 
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carefully  made  to  determine  where  lessees  failed  to  pay  for  full  number 
of  stock  grazed  under  their  permits.  For  example,  on  the  San  Carlos 
Reservation  in  Arizona,  charges  to  grazing  permittees  were  advanced  so 
that  the  Indians  on  this  reservation  now  receive  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  annually  more  than  at  any  time  theretofore,  and  on  this 
same  reservation  cattlemen  have  been  reouired  to  pay  thirtv-four 
thousand  dollars  excess  grazing  fees.  The  new  leases  cover  the  count 
upon  which  this  excess  payment  was  made.  Long-time  sheep  leases 
on  a  reservation  in  the  Northwest  which  recently  expired  have  been 
made  to  new  lessees  on  a  competitive  basis  for  thirty-six  thousand 
dollars  annually,  which  previously  paid  sixteen  thousand  dollars;  all 
of  which  charges  and  collections  are  entirely  reasonable  and  fair  “as 
between  man  and  man”  and  should  be  equally  just  as  between  white 
men  and  Indians.  While  the  protection  of  our  wards  is  a  first  consider¬ 
ation,  we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  the  stockmen  in 
matters  of  fencing,  water  supply,  and  leases  sufficiently  long  to  realize 
on  their  improvements  and  investment. 

The  result  is  that  on  several  of  the  big  Indian  reservations  there  is 
now  for  the  first  time  an  income  sufficient  to  relieve  the  Government 
of  every  dollar  of  administrative  expense. 

Pony  stallions  are  no  longer  used,  and  the  horse  stock  is  being  so 
rapidly  improved  that  on  many  reservations  the  Indian-owned  horses 
are  marketed  for  prices  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  to  those  raised  by 
white  ranchmen.  The  southwestern  Indians,  notably  the  Navajos  of 
New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  are  among  the  best  sheep  raisers  in  the  United 
States.  The  Navajos  own  more  than  two  million  sheep  and  they  are 
now  being  upbred  so  rapidly  that  buyers  are  eager  to  purchase  their 
wool  at  the  same  price  paid  to  white  sheep  men.  Two  years  ago  we  pur¬ 
chased,  with  reimbursable  funds,  a  band  of  sheep  for  the  Jicarilla  Indians 
and  last  year  their  net  profit  from  wool  alone  was  thirty-six  hundred 
dollars. 

Last  week  Frank  Reed,  a  Crow  Indian,  sold  a  range-raised  and  grass- 
fed  steer  for  ten  and  one-half  dollars  per  hundred.  This  is  said  to  be 
the  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a  grass-fed  steer  on  the  Chicago  market. 

These  conditions  and  achievements  now  exist  in  varying  degree  on 
all  Indian  reservations  and  among  numerous  individual  Indians. 

There  is  every  probability  that  the  Indian  will  soon  become  the 
cattle  king  of  America,  a  great  factor  in  the  world’s  wool  market  and 
a  large  producer  of  horses. 

If  the  Indians  continue  to  progress  as  rapidly  for  the  next  ten  years 
as  they  have  for  the  past  three  years,  they  will  be  practically  self-sup¬ 
porting,  with  corresponding  reduction  in  appropriations. 


The  Oldest  Town  in  America: 

HREE  hundred  and  sixty-six  years  ago  the  intrepid  Span¬ 
iard  Coronado  marched  a  little  army  northward  from 
Mexico  across  the  deserts  of  Sonora  and  Arizona  until 
in  what  is  now  the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  he  found  and  conquered  and  occupied  a 
group  of  Pueblo  Indian  towns  whose  fame  had  reached 
him  under  the  designation  of  the  “Seven  Cities  of 
Cibola,”  or  Zuni.  As  the  years  went  on  one  or  another  of  the  seven  allied 
towns  was  abandoned  and  its  inhabitants  moved  to  the  central  one  of  the 
group,  Halona,  “Place  of  the  Ants.”  For  over  two  hundred  years  now, 
the  whole  Zuni  tribe  has  concentrated  itself  in  this  settlement  which  is 
known  to  Americans  as  the  Pueblo  Zuni,  and  to  its  inhabitants  as  Ittiwawa, 
“The  Middle  Place,”  for  in  native  belief  its  site  marks  the  exact  center  of 
the  earth,  writes  A.  L.  Kroeber,  professor  of  anthropology  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  in  the  American  Museum  Journal. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  two  or  three  other  Pueblo  settlements, 
Zuni  is  thus  the  oldest  inhabited  town  in  the  United  States,  far  surpassing 
in  antiquity  Jamestown,  Plymouth  and  other  early  English  settlements,  as 
well  as  Sante  Fe  and  St.  Augustine  of  Spanish  foundation.  The  tribe  num¬ 
bers  1 ,600  souls  or  as  many  as  it  could  muster  after  it  had  gathered  itself  to¬ 
gether  after  the  first  disastrous  shock  of  Spanish  contact.  The  houses  are 
still  built  in  the  prehistoric  way  of  stone  masonry,  mortared  and  plastered 
with  clay,  and  rise  densely  clustered,  terraced  one  above  the  other  to  a 
height  of  four  or  five  stories. 

Live  Life  of  Long  Ago. 

The  life,  too,  of  the  Zuni,  runs  in  the  current  of  long  ago.  They  have  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  American  his  shirt  and  his  overalls,  and  have  learned  to 
like  his  coffee  and  sugar,  his  bacon  and  wheat  flour.  Sheep  and  donkeys 
they  obtained  long  since  from  the  Spaniards,  and  many  today  can  boast 
of  owning  horses  and  wagons.  But  inwardly  and  in  all  his  relations  with 
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other  Indians,  the  Zuni  is  still  purely  aboriginal.  He  does  not  know  wheth¬ 
er  today  is  Sunday  or  Wednesday,  whether  it  is  January  or  July;  or  what 
the  American  name  of  the  store  keeper,  missionary  and  government  agent 
are.  He  knows  these  people  by  nicknames  which  he  or  some  friend  has 
given  them,  and  he  reckons  time  by  the  number  of  days  to  the  next  cere¬ 
monial  dance  ordained  by  his  priests.  He  supports  himself  as  his  fore¬ 
fathers  of  the  immemorial  long  ago  did,  through  raising  corn  by  hand  cul¬ 
ture  in  sandy  patches  where  it  would  seem  that  the  grain  would  not  even 
sprout.  In  the  middle  of  the  plaza  around  which  his  town  is  built  stands  a 
decaying,  roofless  and  gutted  Catholic  Church,  which  his  forefathers  built 
of  adobe  under  the  direction  of  Spanish  missionaries;  but  two  centuries  of 
Christian  regime  have  not  influenced  the  inward  spirit  of  the  Zuni.  He 
knew  soldiers  stood  back  of  the  priest  and  therefore  he  obeyed  him, 
yet  he  hardened  his  heart  against  him;  and  no  sooner  did  Spanish  and 
Mexican  authority  relax  than  the  Indian  quietly  shook  off  the  hateful  yoke 
of  imposed  religion,  and  reverted  openly  to  the  ancient  native  ceremonials 
which  he  and  his  fathers  had  kept  alive  by  secret  practices  in  hidden  un¬ 
derground  rooms  within  fifty  yards  of  the  walls  of  the  mission. 

Such  tremendously  tenacious  conservatism  has  kept  the  Zuni  substan¬ 
tially  where  they  were  before  Columbus  discovered  America.  They  are 
not  hostile  to  Americans,  in  fact  their  native  code  of  politeness  requires 
that  every  one  should  be  treated  with  courtesy.  They  are  merely  indiffer¬ 
ent  to  ourselves.  All  that  every  Zuni  asks  is  that  he  should  be  left  alone 
to  support  himself,  practice  his  religion,  and  to  live  his  life  as  his  fathers 
did,  without  interfering  with  anyone  and  without  being  interfered  with. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  these  remarkable  people  have  long  attracted 
extraordinary  attention  from  anthropologists  and  students  of  the  aborig¬ 
inal.  Frank  Hamilton  Cushing,  whose  genius  in  certain  directions  has 
never  been  equaled  among  any  of  his  colleagues,  took  up  his  residence  at 
Zuni  nearly  forty  years  ago  and  became  in  every  sense  a  full  member  of  the 
tribe,  looked  on  as  such  by  the  Zuni  themselves.  He  took  part  in  their  war 
expeditions  against  the  hated  Apache  and  Navajo  raiders ;  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  one  of  the  six  sacred  Kivas,  and  was  initiated  into  the  religious  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  priests  of  the  bow.  A  host  of  other  students  have  followed 
in  his  footsteps  and  the  list  of  anthropologists  who  have  visited  Zuni 
includes  most  of  the  eminent  names  in  America,  such  as  Powell,  McGee 
and  Mrs.  Stevenson,  to  mention  only  some  of  those  no  longer  living,  as  well 
as  Taylor  and  other  famous  foreigners. 

Know  Little  of  These  People. 

WITH  all  this  study  accomplished,  one  has  however  to  be  at  Zuni  only 
a  few  days  before  being  aware  that  our  knowledge  of  the  life  of  the 
people  is  very  incomplete;  in  fact,  that  in  many  respects  the  ground  has 
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scarcely  been  scratched.  Mrs.  Stevenson,  for  instance,  has  published  a 
quarto  volume  four  inches  thick  on  the  ceremonies  and  religious  system  of 
the  Zuni,  yet  any  tourist  in  a  week  can  see  rituals  enacted  with  full  pomp 
to  which  she  barely  alludes.  It  is  not  that  the  studies  that  have  been  made 
are  in  their  nature  superficial.  In  fact,  many  of  the  published  accounts  are 
intensive  in  their  detail.  It  is  the  Zuni  life  of  culture  that  for  all  its  abo¬ 
riginally  is  so  intricately  complex  that  no  volume  however  thick  could 
hold  all  that  is  to  be  said  about  any  one  of  its  several  phases.  No  one 
knows  exactly,  but  there  must  be  nearly  two  hundred  gods  and  mytholog¬ 
ical  characters  that  are  impersonated  by  distinctively  masked  and  cos¬ 
tumed  dancers.  There  is  not  a  month,  and  at  certain  seasons  not  a  week, 
without  a  public  dance  in  the  town,  and  at  no  time  a  day  without  some 
sort  of  religious  ritual. 

The  family  life  of  Zuni  is  lived  precisely  as  if  no  white  man  had  yet 
set  foot  on  American  soil.  The  people  are  divided  into  sixteen  clans  each 
named  after  an  animal  or  plant.  Descent  in  these  clans  is  not  from  the 
father  as  we  inherit  our  names  and  as  titles  and  royal  succession  descend 
in  Europe,  but  from  the  mother.  A  Zuni  is  of  his  mother’s  clan,  but  he 
recognizes  his  relationship  to  his  father’s  people  by  calling  himself  the 
child  of  his  father’s  clan. 

Along  with  taking  precedence  over  the  men  in  carrying  group  names, 
the  women  own  the  houses.  A  man  may,  by  the  labor  of  his  own  hands, 
erect  a  new  house  for  his  wife,  from  quarrying  the  rock  to  laying  the  roof, 
while  she  does  nothing  more  than  plaster  the  walls ;  yet  let  a  divorce  and 
separation  take  place,  and  the  property  unquestioningly  belongs  to  her. 
The  Zuni  are  as  monogamous  a  people  as  we.  They  look  with  repugnance 
not  only  upon  polygamy,  but  also  upon  subsequent  marriage  with  a  former 
wife’s  sister  or  relative.  At  the  same  time,  divorce  is  easy.  Persons  have 
only  to  separate.  A  man  tired  of  his  wife  leaves  her.  For  a  woman  the 
procedure  is  not  quite  so  simple,  owing  to  her  property  right  in  the  house; 
but  at  that,  she  need  only  nag  and  abuse  her  husband  until  he  takes 
his  little  bundle  of  clothes  and  returns  to  his  natal  home.  If  misplaced 
affection  or  stubbornness  prevents  him  from  taking  the  hint,  she  can 
have  recourse  to  the  more  drastic  method  of  simply  installing  his  chosen 
successor,  in  which  case  nothing  remains  for  the  deposed  husband  but  to 
leave  quietly.  It  would  certainly  seem  as  if  the  Zuni  had  long  ago 
achieved  for  themselves  some  of  the  most  radical  portions  of  even 
the  ultra-feministic  program. 
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tON’T  hurry  through  life  with  a  frown  on  your  face 
And  never  a  moment  to  spare, 

For  the  word  and  the  smile,  that  is  always  worth 
while 

In  a  world  full  of  trouble  and  care. 

There  are  others  with  burdens  as  heavy  as  yours, 

Hearts  weary  with  aching  and  pain, 

That  are  longing  to  hear  just  a  word  of  good  cheer, 

Will  you  let  them  be  pleading  in  vain? 

Don’  feel  that  misfortune  has  singled  you  out 
And  made  you  her  own  special  prey, 

For  you  may  be  sure  there’s  no  home  so  secure 
But  that  trouble  will  enter  some  way. 

There  is  sunshine  for  all  this  workaday  world, 

But  you’ll  have  to  go  after  your  share, 

And  you’ll  miss  it,  of  course,  if  you’re  hurried  and  cross, 
With  never  a  moment  to  spare. 

And  if  you  have  sunshine  and  love  in  your  home, 

If  pleasure  and  plenty  abound, 

Don’t  hoard  up  your  store,  you’ll  enjoy  it  the  more 
If  you  scatter  a  little  around. 

For  the  light  of  your  smile  can  be  seen  from  afar 
And  heaven  records  its  full  worth; 

Though  you  whisper  your  word,  yet  its  echo  be  heard 
To  the  farthermost  ends  of  the  earth. 


K.  J.  JOSEPH 


lessed  am  dey 
dat  expec’  nuf- 


fin’,  fer  dey  shall  not 
be  disapp’inted. 
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jHan’s  pilgrimage 


3  KNOW  no  study  which  is  so  unutterably  sad¬ 
dening  as  that  of  the  evolution  of  humanity,  as 
it  is  set  forth  in  the  annals  of  history.  Out  of 
the  darkness  of  prehistoric  ages  man  emerges 
with  the  marks  of  his  lowly  origin  strong  upon  him. 


He  is  a  brute,  only  more  intelligent  than  the  other 
brutes;  a  blind  prey  to  impulses,  which  as  often  as  not 
lead  him  to  destruction;  a  victim  to  endless  illusions, 
which  make  his  mental  existence  a  terror  and  a  burden, 
and  fill  his  physical  life  with  barren  toil  and  battle. 
He  attains  a  certain  degree  of  physical  comfort,  and 
develops  a  more  or  less  workable  theory  of  life,  in 
such  favorable  situations  as  the  plains  of  Mesopotamia 
or  of  Egypt,  and  then,  for  thousands  and  thousands  of 
years,  struggles  with  varying  fortunes,  attended  by 
infinite  wickedness,  bloodshed,  and  misery  to  maintain 
himself  at  this  point  against  the  greed  and  the  ambition 
of  his  fellow-men.  He  makes  a  point  of  killing  and 
otherwise  prosecuting  all  those  who  first  try  to  get  him 
to  move  on;  and  when  he  has  moved  on  a  step,  foolishly 
confers  post  mortem  deification  on  his  victims.  He 
exactly  repeats  the  process  with  all  who  want  to  move 
a  step  yet  farther.  And  the  best  men  of  the  best  epochs 
are  simply  those  who  make  the  fewest  blunders  and 
commit  the  fewest  sins. 


THOMAS  H  HUXLEY 
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“Indian  Dentists’’  and  “How  the 
American  Indian  Game 
Across  from  China:” 


{In  the  September  number  of  The  Red  Man  an  article  on  each  of  the  above 
subjects  was  published.  Dr.  A.  Hrdlicka ,  Curator ,  Division  of  Physical  Anthro¬ 
pology,  Smithsonian  Institution,  took  exception  to  some  of  the  statements  made  in 
those  articles  as  incorrect  and  misleading.  At  our  request ,  Dr.  Hrdlicka  has 
pointed  out  these  errors,  and  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  his  statements 
here  given.  They  contain  interesting  as  well  as  trustworthy  information .) 

" Indian  Dentists ” — The  teeth  brought  by  Mr.  Saville  and  similar 
specimens  discovered  before  are  not  examples  of  any  dentistry,  but 
examples  of  cosmetic  decoration.  Not  a  trace  of  dentistry  in  any 
form  has  ever  existed  among  any  branch  of  the  Indians.  Decay¬ 
ing  teeth  were  sometimes  extracted  with  a  sinew,  or  were  knocked 
out;  but  in  a  great  majority  of  the  cases  they  were  left  in  the  mouth 
until  they  completely  decayed. 

As  to  the  “replacement”  mentioned  in  the  article,  it  was  doubt¬ 
less  post-mortem.  A  tooth  introduced  in  life  could  not  fail  to  pro¬ 
duce  suppuration. 

“How  the  American  Indians  came  across  from  China." — The  Amer¬ 
ican  Indians  did  not  come  from  China— they  came  from  northwest¬ 
ern  Asia.  No  land  bridge  existed  between  Asia  and  Alaska  or 
North  America  and  Europe  within  the  times  when  man  was  suf¬ 
ficiently  developed,  sufficiently  numerous,  and  sufficiently  equipped 
for  emigration  into  America.  There  is  no  acceptable  evidence  as 
yet  nor  any  probability  that  this  continent  was  peopled  “before  the 
last  ice  age”  set  in;  nor  has  Boas  “demonstrated  that  the  Mongoloid 
type  of  men  from  their  habitat  in  northern  and  central  Asia  reached 
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Europe  and  the  new  world,”  nor  found  that  the  “Ainus  of  Japan 
and  the  Pacific  northwestern  tribes  patronized  the  natural  bridge 
between  northeastern  Asia  and  Alaska  prior  to  the  last  ice  age. 
This  last  statement  in  particular  is  a  monstrosity;  as  is  also  the 
following  one  that  “our  New  York  State  Indians  are  regarded  as 
still  primitive  Aryans;”  as  well  as  that  further  on  about  the  iden¬ 
tity  of  the  Mexican  culture  with  that  of  Egypt,  and  in  fact  a 
good  deal  of  the  rest  of  the  article.  It  is  as  a  whole  one  of  the 
worst  journalistic  productions  that  has  recently  appeared. 

A.  Hrdlicka, 

Curator ,  Division  of  Physical  Anthropology . 


i_i 
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THE  best  reward  for  having  wrought  well  al¬ 
ready  is  to  have  more  to  do;  and  he  that  has 
been  faithfully  over  a  few  things  must  find  his  account 
in  being  made  ruler  over  many  things.  That  is  the 
true  and  heroical  rest,  which  is  only  worthy  of  gentle¬ 
men  and  sons  of  God. 
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Charles  Kingsley. 


A  Conference  on  Race  Progress: 

The  Sixth  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Society  of  American  Indians: 

By  A  rthur  C Parker. 


EDAR  Rapids,  Iowa,  was  the  convention  city  of  the 
Society  of  American  Indians  that  closed  its  conference 
activities  on  October  1st.  This  Sixth  Annual  Confer¬ 
ence  was  indeed  a  test  of  the  loyalty  and  unselfishness 
of  the  leaders  of  the  society,  and  the  results  are  encour¬ 
aging,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  the  comment  and  commend¬ 
ation  of  the  friends  of  the  red  race  and  by  the  testi¬ 


mony  of  the  press. 

Cedar  Rapids  was  chosen  not  only  as  a  central  meeting  point,  but  also 
for  its  well-known,  public-spirited  committee.  There  was  no  organized 
welcome,  but  everybody  knew  that  the  Indians  had  come  to  town  and 
turned  out  to  greet  the  society  at  its  two  large  public  sessions.  The  co¬ 
operation  of  Coe  College,  through  President  John  A.  Marquis,  the  active 
help  of  the  Commercial  Club  through  its  energetic  secretary,  John  Won- 
derlich,  and  the  friendly  attitude  of  the  press  of  the  city  paved  the  way 
for  a  cordial  response  of  welcome.  More  than  one  Indian  and  associate 
member,  infused  by  the  friendliness  of  the  people,  adopted  the  motto  of 
the  city  and  exclaimed,  “Cedar  Rapids  suits  me!  It  suited,  because  it 
was  responsive. 

The  conference  convened  Wednesday  morning,  September  27th,  in  the 
art  gallery  of  the  Carnegie  Library,  where  the  reports  of  the  officers  of  the 
society  were  read.  The  sessions  continued  throughout  the  afternoon  and 
in  the  evening  the  welcome  of  Cedar  Rapids  was  given  to  the  conference 
in  Sinclear  Chapel  at  Coe  College.  The  auditorium  was  filled  long  before 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order,  and  by  the  time  of  the  opening  address  by 
Chairman  Grimm,  many  of  the  most  prominent  citizens  from  the  city, 
the  college  faculty,  and  several  hundreds  of  students  had  united  in  the 
welcome  demonstration.  The  spokesmen  of  the  city  were:  John  M. 
Grimm,  chairman;  Rev.  E.  R.  Burkhalter,  Dr.  Joseph  Fort  Newton,  and 

Major  Louis  Roth. 

Each  made  an  eloquent  address  and  extended  the  welcome  of  Cedar 
Rapids  to  the  first  Americans,  but,  as  the  mayor  dryly  remarked,  “I 
scarcely  think  that  seventy-five  years  ago  a  couple  hundred  of  Indians 
would  have  received  so  peaceful  a  welcome  as  this!” 
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Dr.  Burkhalter  brought  to  our  minds  the  fact  that  the  man  after  whom 
the  chapel  had  been  named  had  been  a  foremost  friend  of  the  Indians  back 
in  the  stormy  days  of  ’79  and  ’80,  when  the  Poncas  were  struggling  for 
their  rights.  He  recalled  the  services  of  R.  H.  Pratt  at  the  same  time 
and  then  paused  to  ask,  “I  wonder  if  the  Captain  happens  to  be  in  this 
audience?”  Some  one  said  ‘‘Yes,  the  General  is  here.”  Then  asked 
the  aged  clergyman,  ‘‘I  want  him  to  stand  up  that  we  may  look  into 
each  other’s  faces.”  Straight  as  an  arrow  arose  the  stalwart  six  feet  of 
General  Pratt,  who  spoke  briefly  telling  of  his  happy  experiences  with 
the  Sinclear  family  and  of  the  early  days  when  he  struggled  to  found 
a  school.  The  manner  in  which  the  audience  greeted  the  General  was 
an  ovation  and  Dr.  Burkhalter  closed  his  address  in  a  pleasant  vein. 

Responses  to  the  addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  President  Cool- 
idge,  Dennison  Wheelock,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bonnin,  Mrs.  Marie  L.  B. 
Baldwin,  Father  Phillip  Gordon,  and  by  the  secretary.  Each  speech 
was  greeted  by  much  applause,  and  as  each  was  made  the  audience  saw 
revealed  in  a  new  light  the  modern  Indian,  and  saw  him  as  a  citizen  and 
fellow  man.  Never  again  can  the  two  thousand  who  greeted  the  society 
in  Sinclear  Chapel  think  of  the  Indians  in  terms  of  the  old  border  days, 
for  here  they  saw  Indian  men  and  women  dressed  and  mentally  equipped 
as  the  most  favored  citizens,  and  representing  the  professions  of  the 
clergy  and  priesthood,  law,  authorship,  and  science,  each  a  leader  of 
thought  anywhere  in  the  world  of  men  and  women.  It  is  this  impression 
on  the  minds  of  hundreds  of  white  citizens  and  college  students  that 
makes  the  society  a  valuable  factor  in  creating  a  new  public  sentiment. 
On  a  reservation  a  conference  could  never  reach  the  world  of  thinking 
men  or  storm  the  pages  of  the  press  as  is  done  in  a  citadel  of  civilization 
and  within  college  walls.  The  Indian  at  such  a  conference  meets  the 
world  shoulder  to  shoulder  and  matches  brain  and  wit  in  its  very  strong¬ 
holds. 

After  a  series  of  spirited  meetings  on  Thursday,  devoted  to  the  ques¬ 
tions  of  ‘‘The  Government  and  Its  Duty  Toward  the  Indians;”  ‘‘The 
Indians,  What  They  Can  and  Should  Do  for  Themselves,”  and  “The 
Society  and  Its  Functions,”  the  conference  addressed  the  student  body 
at  Coe  College  on  Friday  morning,  September  29th.  The  impression 
already  made  was  deepened  and  it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  among  the 
five  hundred  students  from  all  over  the  world  attending  Coe,  there  is 
not  one  who  is  not  to-day  a  friend  and  champion  of  the  American  Indian. 

Among  the  associates  present  were:  Bishop  Hunting  of  Nevada, 
H.  B.  Peairs,  H.  K.  Larson,  Matthew  K.  Sniffin,  Robert  C.  Hall,  Mrs.  L. 
S.  Houghton,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Seymour,  Gen.  R.  H.  Pratt,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
C.  Moffet. 

Foremost  among  the  radical  members  was  Dr.  Carlos  Montezuma,  un- 


wavering  in  his  stand  to  abolish  the  Indian  Bureau,  and  declaring  it 
the  chief  hindrance  to  Indian  progress.  Rev.  Sherman  Coolidge,  the 
conservative,  insisted  that  the  Government,  through  the  Bureau,  was 
sincere  in  its  intent  even  if  its  employees  did  sometimes  err.  The  clashes 
of  opinion  between  these  leaders  kept  interest  alive,  but  though  each 
was  earnest  there  was  no  personal  animosity.  Other  prominent  members 
were:  Rev.  Phillip  Gordon,  Rev.  Henry  Roecloud,  Leander  Gansworth, 
T.  L.  Sloan,  Simon  Redbird,  Mrs.  G.  Bonnin,  Mrs.  M.  L.  B.  Baldwin, 
Miss  M.  Frazier,  Ira  Isham,  and  Joseph  Lincoln.  From  the  Kickapoos 
came  Simon  Le  Clair;  from  the  Kiowas,  Delos  Lonewolf;  from  the 
Lac  Cour’D’Oreilles,  Messrs.  Diamond  and  Gibbard. 

These  and  others  discussed  the  various  topics  assigned  the  conference 
until  the  platform  committee  had  made  a  digest  of  the  various  ideas 
presented.  Then  came  an  individual  discussion  of  each  plank,  this  being 
insisted  upon  just  as  was  done  last  year  at  Lawrence,  Kans. 

The  platform,  as  finally  adopted,  reaffirms  the  principles  formerly 
upheld.  It  contains  no  personal  names  or  personal  commendation,  since 
principles  and  not  men  were  the  subjects  of  discussion.  The  conclusions 
of  the  conference  are  as  follows: 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Platform. 

The  Society  of  American  Indians  assembled  in  the  Sixth  Annual  Con¬ 
ference  in  the  city  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  September  26  to  September 
30,  1916,  more  conscious  than  ever  of  the  complex  situation  in  which  a 
kindly  and  benevolent  Government  has  placed  the  Indian  of  the  United 
States,  and  appealing  to  the  people,  the  Congress,  and  the  Executive 
officers  of  the  Nation  for  such  sympathetic  counsel  and  assistance  as 
may  be  necessary  in  working  out  a  plan  for  a  legal,  educational  and 
administrative  policy,  which,  when  adopted,  shall  contemplate  the  speedy 
and  just  settlement  of  all  causes  of  Indian  discontent,  by  placing  them 
on  an  equal  footing  with  other  Americans,  do  adopt  the  following  plat¬ 
form: 

1.  Closing  the  Indian  Bureau. — We  believe  the  time  has  come  when 
we  ought  to  call  upon  the  country  and  upon  Congress  to  look  to  the  clos¬ 
ing  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  so  soon  as  trust  funds,  treaty  rights  and  other 
just  obligations  can  be  individualized,  fulfilled  or  paid.  It  should 
be  clearly  seen  that  the  Indian  Bureau  was  never  intended  as  a 
permanent  part  of  the  Interior  Department,  but  merely  to  perform  a 
temporary  function.  With  the  progress  and  education  of  Indians,  they 
should  be  invested  with  the  full  privileges  of  citizens  without  burden¬ 
some  restrictions.  As  its  jurisdiction  is  removed,  the  books  of  the  Bureau 
should  be  closed  until  there  is  a  final  elimination.  As  citizens  and  tax¬ 
payers  struggling  side  by  side  with  other  Americans,  we  are  willing  to 
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entrust  our  liberties  and  fortunes  to  the  several  communities  of  which 
we  form  a  part. 

2.  Schools  for  Citizenship. — It  is  believed  that  the  preparation  and 
introduction  in  Indian  schools  of  the  new  vocational  courses  of  study 
marks  an  epoch  in  Indian  education.  Furthermore,  we  can  not  urge  too 
strongly  upon  the  Congress  that  provision  should  be  made,  and  Indian 
pupils  encouraged,  to  make  use  of  the  Federal  schools  merely  as  stepping 
stones  to  attendance  of  white  schools,  where  contact  with  other  American 
youth  makes  for  patriotic,  competent  citizenship.  Furthermore,  we 
believe  that  all  Indian  pupils  over  21  years  of  age,  having  completed  a 
prescribed  course  of  study,  should  be  deemed  fully  competent,  given 
control  of  their  property  and  thrown  upon  their  own  resources. 

3.  Liquor  Traffic  an  Evil. — We  commend  the  efforts  of  the  officials 
of  the  Bureau  for  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  among  Indians 
and  we  urge  upon  our  own  people  the  adoption  of  habits  of  total  ab¬ 
stinence  which  we  are  convinced  are  conducive  of  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity.  We  urge  unequivocally  upon  Congress  the  passage  of  the  Gandy 
bill  to  prohibit  the  commerce  in  and  use  of  peyote  among  our  people, 
because  of  its  known  baneful  effects  upon  the  users  in  mind  and  morals. 

4.  Health  Conditions  on  Reservations. — We  commend  the  efforts  to 
improve  sanitary  and  health  conditions  on  the  reservations  and  to  save 
the  lives  of  the  Indian  babies,  which  efforts  have  already  resulted  in 
greatly  reducing  the  death  rate.  We  trust  that  the  health  campaign 
will  continue  unabated  until  the  baneful  effects  of  reservation  life  and 
ignorance  shall  have  been  wiped  out  for  both  infants  and  adults. 

5.  Former  Principles  Reaffirmed. — We  reaffirm  the  principles  so  ardent¬ 
ly  and  justly  urged  by  former  conferences  of  this  society.  We  reiterate 
our  pleas  made  in  our  Denver,  Madison,  and  Lawrence  platforms  calling 
for  (a)  a  definition  of  the  legal  status  of  the  Indians;  ( b )  for  the  in¬ 
dividualization  of  trust  funds;  (c)  and  the  early  adjudication  of  all  tribal 
claims.  We  renew  our  appeal  as  made  in  our  memorial  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  December  11,  1914. 

Again  we  call  upon  our  own  people  to  the  exercise  of  all  manly  and 
womanly  virtues,  fighting  with  courage  the  battles  of  life,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  the  spirit  of  progress,  so  essential  to  the  ultimate  salvation 
of  our  race. 

The  Society  of  American  Indians. 
By  Arthur  C.  Parker,  President. 

Attest: 

Gertrude.  R.  Bonnin,  Secretary. 

Dennison  Wheelock,  Chairman  on  Platform. 

Thomas  C.  Moffet,  Associate  Chairman. 
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The  election  of  officers  resulted  in  the  following  cabinet: 

President — Arthur  C.  Parker. 

First  Vice  President — John  M.  Oskison. 

Vice-President  on  Membership — Miss  Margaret  Frazier. 

Vice-President  on  Education — Hon.  Gabe  E.  Parker. 

Vice-President  on  Legislation—- William  J.  Kershaw. 

Secretary — Mrs.  Gertrude  R.  Bonnin. 

Treasurer — Mrs.  Marie  L.  B.  Baldwin. 

Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Board — Father  Phillip  Gordon. 

In  the  associate  council,  Dr.  T.  C.  Moffet  was  elected  chairman  and 
Robert  D.  Hall,  secretary.  Rev.  Sherman  Coolidge,  by  acclamation, 
was  declared  honorary  president. 

During  the  sessions  the  public  was  admitted  and  freely  heard  the  wordy 
combats  of  the  members  as  they  struggled  to  advance  and  explain  their 
ideas  on  the  policy  of  the  society.  The  addresses  of  particular  interest 
were  the  annual  addresses,  President  Coolidge;  a  reply  to  General  Pratt’s 
paper,  “What  is  the  Matter  with  Our  Indians,”  by  Dr.  Carlos  Monte¬ 
zuma;  “The  Observations  of  a  Veteran  Friend,”  by  Gen.  R.  H.  Pratt; 
“The  Community  Service  Report,”  by  Mrs.  G.  Bonnin;  “The  Indian 
Service,  an  Opportunity,”  by  Flora  W.  Seymour;  the  address  of  the 
associate  secretary,  by  Dr.  T.  C.  Moffet. 

The  dominant  work  of  the  Cedar  Rapids  conference  was  an  agreement 
that  the  continued  existence  of  the  society  was  essential  to  a  demonstration 
of  the  higher  qualities  of  the  race  and  to  its  capacity  for  organization. 

Not  many  members  agreed  on  minor  points  or  even  upon  some  large 
questions,  but  there  was  a  clean-cut  stand  by  every  member  for  civic 
freedom,  for  citizenship,  for  education,  for  better  race  hygiene,  for  tem¬ 
perance  and  for  a  complete  and  speedy  settlement  of  the  Government’s 
affairs  with  the  Indians  of  the  country.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Indian 
would  not  have  complete  emancipation  until  the  Indian  Bureau  could  be 
dissolved.  A  constructive  way  by  which  the  Bureau  could  be  dissolved 
was  pointed  out.  When  this  time  should  be,  was  a  matter  of  debate, 
but  there  was  no  question  as  to  the  ultimate  end.  The  Indian  must 
advance  and  the  Bureau  recede. 

So  far  as  the  new  president  of  the  society  can  see,  the  Indians  object 
to  the  old  regime  of  the  Indian  Bureau  because  of  its  very  act  of  a  de¬ 
finitely  expressed  and  fixed  policy.  Political  pressure  has  been  exerted 
too  often  and  incompetent  employees  have  violated  the  functions  of 
their  office  through  prejudice,  through  poor  judgment  or  ignorance, 
thus  rendering  the  work  of  the  honest  employee  more  difficult.  As  the 
society  memorial  says,  “Our  condition  has  been  one  of  chaos.  The 
Indians  object  to  chaos  and  clamor  for  genuine  order.  The  clamor  is 
a  healthy  indication  despite  the  seeming  lack  of  harmony  in  opinion. 
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Out  of  the  great  body  of  facts  and  conditions  available  and  now  presented 
as  evidence,  both  the  Indians  and  the  Government  must  evolve  a  plan 
for  the  solution.  This  plan  must  not  be  one  in  which  small  things  alone 
are  seen  but  the  larger  principles  and  causes.  When  the  plan  is  evolved 
there  must  be  a  close  cooperation  between  the  Governmental  agencies 
and  the  Indians,  else  as  before  there  will  be  bitter  conflict.  Above  all 
the  Indians  must  know  what  is  being  done  for  them  and  with  them  and 
why  it  is  done.  The  Indian  must  know  where  he  is  going  and  what  the 
country  is  doing  if  he  is  to  become  the  kind  of  American  the  country 
holds  as  worthy  of  citizenship.  Supplementing  orderly  principles  and 
cooperation,  there  must  be  efficient  administration  unencumbered  by 
political  pressure.  This  expensive  human  problem  must  not  longer  be 
a  gold  dredge  but  a  human  elevator.  Expressed  in  one  way  or  other, 
these  themes  were  emphasized  at  Cedar  Rapids.  All  will  bear  careful 
thought  and  consideration. 

The  reports  of  the  society  workers  brought  out  many  interesting  facts 
and  the  busy  nature  of  the  conference  alone  prevented  a  more  lengthy 
discussion  of  others.  Among  the  subjects  full  of  interest  was  the  report 
of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Bonnin  on  her  community  service  work  among  the 
Utes  at  Uintah-Ouaray.  She  was  set  to  work  among  perhaps  the  least 
promising  of  tribes,  and  yet  the  results  of  her  labors  were  so  splendid 
that  every  member  of  the  conference  arose  to  his  feet  in  testimony  of 
appreciation.  It  was  felt  that  if  every  reservation  could  have  so  efficient 
and  unselfish  a  worker  the  problem  would  soon  be  over.  Mrs.  Bonnin, 
by  her  work,  cultivates  a  spirit  of  neighborly  cooperation  and  self-help. 
It  is  hoped  that  other  service  stations  may  be  established,  but  in  the 
meantime  Mrs.  Bonnin  remains  field  superintendent  for  the  society, 
and  to  her  all  donations  and  supplies  should  be  sent.  Her  address  is 
Ft.  Duchesne,  Utah.  So  grateful  were  the  Utes  to  Mrs.  Bonnin  that 
before  the  conference  92  of  the  chief  Ute  men  had  joined  the  society. 

American  Indian  Day  was  reported  on  and  accounts  showed  its  success 
during  the  first  year  of  inauguration.  In  New  York  the  Governor  issued 
a  proclamation  declaring  the  day  officially  recognized  and  more  than 
two  million  school  children  were  reached.  Other  States,  through  schools, 
observed  American  Indian  Day  and  during  the  years  to  follow  it  is  hoped 
the  second  Saturday  in  May  may  long  be  observed  as  a  tribute  to  Ameri¬ 
can  aborigines  and  their  place  in  the  history  of  their  country.  Mr.  Red 
Fox  James  during  the  year  did  much  to  gain  recognition  and  publicity 
for  the  holiday  and  has  obtained  numerous  endorsements. 

“The  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Society,”  published  as  the  “American 
Indian  Magazine,”  received  much  commendation  during  the  conference 
sessions  and  some  criticism  also,  as  should  be  expected.  It  will  be  con¬ 
tinued  with  its  previous  editor-in-chief  in  charge  of  its  editorial  work. 
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The  magazine  has  now  wide-spread  recognition  as  an  authority  on  Indian 
affairs,  and  as  the  mouthpiece  of  the  educated  Indian  of  to-day.  The 
magazine  has  found  some  staunch  friends  and  has  been  placed  upon  a 
firmer  basis  than  ever. 

A  movement  for  the  formation  of  State  societies  has  been  inaugurated, 
Each  State,  by  the  plan  discussed,  may  have  a  State  council  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  national  organization.  This  plan  will  soon  receive 
some  experimentation. 

Several  topics  relative  to  tribal  matters  were  talked  over  and  urgent 
resolutions  were  passed  looking  to  the  relief  of  the  Seminoles,  the  Coman- 
ches,  the  Utes,  and  the  Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa.  Other  questions 
were  also  given  a  hearing,  as  that  of  the  Lac  Cour’D’Oreilles  Ojibway. 

The  increased  participation  of  the  associates  in  all  discussions,  made 
possible  by  the  joint  conference,  was  a  tribute  to  the  confidence  of  the 
active  body  in  its  associates.  By  giving  timely  information  and  advice 
the  active  members  were  enabled  to  proceed  in  difficult  places  with 
intelligence  and  confidence. 

Our  friends  in  the  city  were  likewise  helpful  and  we  owe  much  to  the 
newspaper  men,  the  college  faculty,  the  clergy,  to  the  Auto  Club  for 
a  tour  of  the  city,  to  the  Majestic  Theater  and  to  the  Quaker  Oats  Com¬ 
pany.  We  should  not  neglect  to  mention  our  genial  host  at  the  Hotel 
Montrose,  Hon.  Charles  Hamilton,  an  old  Denver  friend.  As  his  was 
“the  finest  hotel  in  Cedar  Rapids”  it  seemed  to  suit  our  Indian  members 
as  the  official  headquarters.  The  fine  balcony  and  parlors  gave  suit¬ 
able  places  for  informal  gatherings  and  even  business  sessions.  Thanks 
were  also  given  the  librarians  at  Carnegie  Library,  who  not  only  pro¬ 
vided  the  conference  hall  but  also  a  special  exhibit  of  Indian  books, 
some  of  them  by  members  of  the  society. 

Many  old  friends  were  absent  from  Cedar  Rapids  and  were  greatly 
missed.  Each,  no  doubt,  had  urgent  reasons  for  not  attending,  but  a 
sheaf  of  letters  assured  the  society  of  their  unwavering  loyalty.  This 
year  all  conventions  are  poorly  attended  and  the  complaint  of  conven¬ 
tion  associations  and  chambers  of  commerce  is  that  conventions  during 
1916  have  not  come  up  to  expectations.  The  Indian  conference  suffered 
for  lack  of  numbers,  but  what  it  thus  lacked  it  made  up  for,  as  Father 
Gordon  expressed  it,  “in  determination  and  in  the  spirit  of  service. 
He  pointed  out  that  our  members  come  voluntarily,  often  from  long 
distances  and  at  their  own  expense.  Surely,  then,  the  interest  shown 
by  the  conference  membership  was  keen  and  unselfish.  Each  came  to 
offer  himself  or  herself  to  the  service  of  the  race.  It  is  felt  that  the  few 
who  have  a  heart  interest  in  the  broader  subjects  of  the  race  welfare 
have  a  heavy  task.  Not  all  see  clearly,  nor  have  all  the  inspired  faith 
to  see  that  the  society  is  working  solely  and  unselfishly  for  the  redemp- 
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tion  of  the  race.  Many  Indians  who  have  money  and  other  resources 
have  not  this  broad  vision  as  yet,  and  thus  those  least  able  to  bear  the 
financial  load  are  shouldering  the  weighty  problem  and  lifting  it.  Herein 
is  hope  and  encouragement  and  the  demonstration  of  a  conquering  faith. 

About  this  lofty  standard  the  society  has  invited  every  patriotic 
American,  white  or  red  to  rally.  Every  educated  Indian  ought  to  be  a 
member,  for  the  fate  of  the  red  race  and  its  position  in  the  esteem  of 
the  world  rests  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  every  Indian  who  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  present  day  world.  The  response  of  each  individual 
Indian  man  and  woman  to  the  principles  set  forth  by  the  society  is  an 
accurate  measure  of  his  or  her  character.  Each  passing  year  and  con¬ 
ference  is  making  this  more  and  more  apparent. 

This  year  the  president  invites  a  renewed  interest,  a  more  sincere 
resolution  and  an  awakened  spirit  of  service.  Let  us  serve  our  God 
by  serving  man  and  race  and  country  through  our  society. 


! 


ND  he  give  it  for  his  opinion  that  whoever 
could  make  two  ears  of  corn  or  two  blades 
of  grass  to  grow  upon  a  spot  of  ground  where  only 
one  grew  before  would  deserve  better  of  mankind 
and  do  more  essential  service  to  his  country  than  the 
whole  race  of  politicians  put  together. 

Dean  Swift. 
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The  Cherokee  Indian  School: 

By  Fred  A.  Olds ,  in  the  Raleigh  Times. 

HE  AVERAGE  North  Carolina  boy  would  surely  think 
one  of  his  biggest  dreams  had  come  true  if  he  were  with 
the  writer  at  this  moment;  in  the  heart  of  the  Cherokee 
Indian  Reservation,  which  covers  63,000  acres  and  lies  in 
Jackson  and  Swain  Counties,  with  mountains  all  about 
and  beside  the  lovely  Ocona  Lufty  River  running  by,  not 
merely  flowing,  and  as  the  background  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  with 
Clingman’s  Dome,  second  only  to  Mt.  Mitchell  in  height,  almost  in  sight. 

How  did  the  writer  get  here?  From  Cullowhee,  which  in  the  Cherokee 
tongue  means,  “They  pass  here,”  he  came  to  Sylva,  then  on  the  Southern 
Railway  to  Ela,  and  thence  on  the  Appalachian  Railway  to  this  place, 
which  used  to  be  the  capital  or  head  town  of  the  whole  Cherokee  Nation  in 
the  great  old  days  and  was  then  known  as  Yellow  Hill.  Now  it  is  Chero¬ 
kee  and  it  is  the  site  of  the  only  Indian  school  in  North  Carolina. 

The  little  Appalachian  Railway  from  Ela  here  follows  the  Ocona  Lufty, 
which  to  the  writer’s  mind  divides  honor  with  the  Linville  as  being  the 
clearest  and  most  beautiful  stream  of  any  size  in  western  North  Carolina. 
The  writer  has  been  here  several  times  and  in  1908  brought  one  of  the 
finest  photographers  in  the  State  and  made  the  best  pictures  ever  taken  of 
the  life  of  these  Indians  of  what  is  known  as  the  “Eastern  Band  of  Chero- 
kees,”  these  pictures  being  in  the  North  Carolina  Hall  of  History.  A 
great  week  we  made  of  it,  getting  in  the  life  of  these  people.  Only  a  few 
nights  after  the  prints  of  the  photographs  were  sent  to  the  writer,  and 
before  the  negatives  reached  him,  a  fire  in  the  studio  destroyed  every 
negative  except  one,  making  the  collection  at  Raleigh  all  the  more  unique. 
A  year  later  the  writer  was  here  again,  with  a  fine  group  of  his  “Sunshine” 
boys,  after  a  tramp  of  several  hundred  miles  from  Elkin,  through  the  high 
mountain  region.  Three  years  ago  a  third  visit  was  made  in  company 
with  Dr.  M.  C.  Horton  of  Raleigh. 

Even  since  the  last  visit  many  changes  are  visible.  For  one  thing 
there  is  a  fine  highway  from  Cherokee  to  Bryson  City,  ten  miles  long,  built 
by  Swain  County  and  part  of  its  $300,000  system  of  public  roads.  This 
highway  ends  on  each  side  of  the  river  here,  and  Uncle  Sam  is  to  build  the 
steel  and  concrete  bridge  across  the  “Lufty,”  as  it  is  commonly  termed. 
The  words  Ocona  Lufty  is  a  corruption  of  Aquonulta,  which  means  “By 
the  River;”  people  in  speaking  about  the  original  townhouse  or  capital, 
which  stood  where  the  fine  school  building  now  are,  thus  referring  to  the 
place. 

The  little  railway  train,  with  its  one  car,  which  when  the  writer  came 
over  was  half  full  of  flour,  in  its  freight  and  express  compartment,  boomed 
along,  nearly  always  following  the  charming  river,  which  now  rushes 
wildy  over  rapids  and  then  moving  slowly  in  pools  which  look  like  mirrors; 
a  river  not  to  be  judged  as  to  depth  by  any  down-country  eyes.  Down- 
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country  folks,  used  to  those  pitifully  muddy  streams,  would  not  guess 
within  a  third  of  the  depth  of  the  ’Lufty.  When  the  train  gave  its  last 
whistle,  the  writer,  quite  at  home,  stepped  out  and  walked  across  the  river 
on  a  swinging  bridge,  made  of  two  wire  cables,  strutted  over  posts  to 
tighten  them,  with  the  flooring  of  wire  and  planks,  the  sides  of  woven  wire 
and  two  other  cables  as  hand-rails;  all  really  a  suspension  bridge,  costing, 
say,  $30  or  perhaps  $50,  and  just  as  good  for  its  purpose  as  those  costing 
millions.  There  are  plenty  of  such  bridges  in  this  country. 

Along  the  road,  dotted  with  water  worn  stones,  beside  the  translucent 
river  and  under  the  butternut  trees  which  fringe  the  stream,  the  writer 
walked  to  the  gate  of  the  school  and  entered  the  grounds,  vivid  with  blue 
grass.  Some  Indian  boys  and  men  were  playing  baseball,  which  is  rapidly 
taking  the  place  of  the  old  game  of  Indian  ball  or  la  crosse,  which  is  played 
with  two  sticks  quite  like  slender  tennis  racquets.  These  people,  like  the 
whites,  are  wild  over  baseball.  On  the  porch  of  a  little  cottage  sat  an 
Indian,  at  once  recognized  as  Sampson  Owl,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  school 
garden.  The  recognition  was  mutual,  and  after  a  little  chat  about  days 
past  the  writer  walked  up  to  the  club-house  and  was  there  met  by  the 
school  superintendent,  James  E.  Henderson,  and  made  at  home  in  a 
moment,  snuggled  down  in  a  room  as  comfortable  as  Raleigh  affords,  with 
every  convenience  of  modern  life,  not  forgetting  the  start  made  with  a 
dinner  excellently  well  cooked  and  served  by  quiet  and  tidy  Indian  girls. 

So,  then,  here  we  are,  in  surely  the  strangest  part  of  our  dear  North 
Carolina;  in  a  little  world  set  in  our  large  one;  a  little  world  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Uncle  Sam  and  not  of  North  Carolina.  This  is  a  reser¬ 
vation  and  on  it  thereof  2,260  Indians,  big  and  little,  who  are  gaining, 
though  very  slowly,  in  numbers.  Think  of  the  old  days,  boys,  when  they 
could  muster  25,000  warriors,  and  when  the  Tuscaroras,  the  worst  Indians 
of  their  period,  the  Apaches  of  their  centuries,  dared  not  attack  them. 

The  lands  are  held  in  common,  in  the  old  community  fashion,  on  this 
reservation;  that  is,  by  all  together  and  not  by  individuals,  though  the 
houses  in  which  the  Indians  live  belong  to  the  individual,  so  that  one  can 
sell  to  another. 

The  Indians  are  not  poor  folks;  bless  your  soul;  no,  indeed;  they  have 
$145,000  in  money  in  Asheville  banks,  kept  for  them  by  their  Uncle  Sam, 
who,  thank  God,  is  also  ours,  and  in  these  banks  they  have  about  $23,000 
of  their  individual  funds.  Eight  years  ago,  when  the  writer  first  visited 
the  reservation,  they  had  $600,000  in  the  Asheville  banks,  known  as  the 
tribal  fund,  but  since  then  there  have  been  three  allotments  of  it,  one  of 
$20,  another  one  of  $40  and  one  of  $32,  these  being  devided  per  capita, 
from  the  infant  to  the  oldest  person,  and  some  of  these  Indians  are  very 
old  indeed. 

North  Carolinians  owe  a  tremendous  debt  to  the  Cherokees  for  many 
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reasons.  For  one  thing,  they  have  always  been  extremely  friendly  to  the 
whites,  and  they  were  in  the  century  before  the  last  barrier  between  the 
bad  Indians  to  the  westward,  southward  and  northwestward,  who  had 
plenty  of  designs  upon  the  white  settlements.  The  writer  was  recently 
at  the  place  where  Tecumseh,  perhaps  the  most  famous  and  influential 
Indian  chief,  came  in  1811  and  met  Yonaguskee,  the  then  Cherokee  chief, 
and  urged  the  latter  to  join  him  in  the  great  Indian  federation  to  drive  the 
white's  out  of  the  country,  but  the  stout  old  Cherokee  declined  to  do  any¬ 
thing  against  his  white  friends.  The  following  year  Tucemseh’s  big 
Indian  army  was  crushed  by  the  whites  in  a  battle  in  the  west. 

Years  passed  and  these  North  Carolina  Cherokees,  these  “Children  of 
the  Woods,”  in  the  “Land  of  Silence,”  in  the  “Overhills  of  Ottolay,” 
tendered  their  service  to  “Old  Hickory,”  the  popular  name  for  General 
Andrew  Jackson,  in  his  march  against  the  Creek  Indians,  their  hereditary 
enemies  in  Alabama.  There,  together  with  their  white  allies,  they  fought 
the  notable  battle  of  the  Horseshoe  Bend,  in  which  they  did  the  hardest 
and  deadliest  work,  completely  crushing  the  Creeks. 

It  was  Junaluska,  another  famous  Cherokee  chief,  who  there  led  his 
brave  red  men,  who  fought  and  scalped,  doing  both  branches  of  their  work 
so  thoroughly  that  every  Cherokee  warrior  came  out  of  the  fight  with  at 
least  one  scalp  in  his  belt  and  plenty  of  Creek  hair  in  his  teeth,  for  as  he 
took  a  scalp  he  held  it  in  his  mouth.  The  Cherokee  women,  children,  and 
old  men  held  a  great  scalp  dance  here  upon  the  return  of  their  braves  from 
what  is  known  as  the  Creek  war,  and  the  women  proudly  wore  some  of  the 
scalps  of  their  ancient  enemies.  In  fact,  in  years  not  remote  there  were 
Creek  scalps  here  in  possession  of  a  woman  of  great  age  who  had  taken 
part  in  that  famous  dance,  and  the  writer  is  “camping  on  the  trail”  of  these 
very  scalps  and  will  get  them  if  they  still  exist  for  the  Hall  of  History. 


ALTHOUGH  the  Eastern  Cherokee  School  and  Reservation  is  located 
in  the  heart  of  North  Carolina’s  “Land  of  the  Sky,”  and  is  the 
only  Indian  reservation  in  the  East  under  the  supervision  of  the  United 
States,  barely  a  handful  of  North  Carolinians  have  a  clear  conception  of 
what  is  being  done  by  our  National  Government  for  the  school  and  for  the 
Indians  on  the  reservation.  The  writer,  who  has  been  some  days  on  the 
reservation,  securing  data  for  subsequent  lectures  and  talks  and  for  his¬ 
torical  use  generally,  as  well  as  gathering  objects  illustrating  Indian  life 
and  customs  old  and  new,  though  indeed  all  the  customs  here  have  cen¬ 
turies  of  use  behind  them,  is  much  impressed  by  the  work  which  is  being 
done  at  the  school  at  this  point. 

Not  until  about  three  years  ago  was  real  attention  paid  to  this  Chero¬ 
kee  school  by  the  Indian  Bureau  of  the  United  States,  and  up  to  that  date 
practically  nothing  had  been  done  in  an  industrial  way  to  encourage  and 
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aid  these  Cherokees.  The  work  of  the  school  was  largely  passive,  but 
when  in  the  summer  of  1913  Cato  Sells  was  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  there  instantly  began  a  new  area  growth  and  activity  for 
the  school  here  and  for  this  reservation.  Luckily  one  of  the  very  first  and 
many  Indian  problems  to  command  the  attention  of  Mr.  Sells,  who,  for¬ 
tunately  for  the  red  man  everywhere,  is  both  an  educator  and  an  en¬ 
thusiast,  saw  the  needs  of  these  neglected  people  here,  and  he  saw  the  great 
opportunity  to  accomplish  supreme  and  lasting  good  for  the  more  than 
2,000  souls  on  this  reservation.  His  first  appointment  as  superintendent 
was  that  of  James  E.  Henderson,  who  has  ever  since  that  hour  had  the 
benefit  of  the  support  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Commissioner  in  facing 
propositions  which  arose  on  every  hand.  One  of  the  first  things  Mr. 
Henderson  had  to  face  was  the  rebuilding  of  the  school  plant  to  meet  the 
educational  needs  of  the  Indian  children,  and  the  writer  makes  his  best 
bow  to  him  for  the  tangible  results  of  his  thought  and  his  heartfelt  interest 
in  these  wards  of  our  country.  He  has  built  a  ten-room  house  for  em¬ 
ployees,  a  brick  laundry,  admirably  equipped  dining  hall,  kitchen,  bakery, 
and  a  hospital  which  is  a  model  and  which  will  give  treatment  not  only  to 
the  pupils  of  the  school,  of  whom  there  are  288,  but  to  every  Indian  on  the 
reservation.  Before  he  came  acetyline  gas  was  used  for  lighting,  at  a  cost 
of  several  hundred  dollars  a  year,  but  the  plant  exploded  and  he  imme¬ 
diately  installed  a  hydro-electric  plant,  the  dam  creating  the  power  being 
on  the  Oona  Lufty  River,  half  a  mile  above  the  school,  lighting  the  en¬ 
tire  place  and  operating  all  sorts  of  machinery,  for  the  students  are  taught 
industrial  work. 

The  State  of  North  Carolina  is  vitally  interested  in  this  school  and 
the  thoroughness  of  its  work.  Mr.  Henderson  is  a  native  of  Haywood 
County,  and  his  father  was  a  Confederate  soldier.  These  Indians  on 
the  reservation,  known  officially  as  “The  Eastern  Band  of  the  Cherokees,” 
are  not  really  citizens  of  North  Carolina  yet,  so  do  not  vote;  they  cost 
North  Carolina  nothing,  but  are  wards  of  the  General  Government.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  time  when  this  school,  with  all  its  work — a  great  work, 
too — its  buildings  and  its  equipment,  will  be  turned  over  to  North  Caro¬ 
lina  and  thus  become  part  and  parcel  of  its  public  school  system.  It 
should  be  stated  further  that  under  a  new  regulation  of  the  United  States 
Indian  Department  a  wonderfully  complete  system  of  education  and 
training,  absolutely  uniform,  is  now  effective  in  all  the  Indian  schools,  and 
as  Superintendent  Henderson  remarked,  this  system  is  superior  to  any¬ 
thing  in  the  North  Carolina  public  schools  today. 

The  writer  missed  by  nearly  a  month  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Chero¬ 
kee  school,  which  were  held  June  16th,  and  which  rounded  out  the 
thirty-fifth  and  best  year  in  its  history,  the  average  enrollment  having  far 
exceeded  that  of  any  previous  year  and  the  character  of  the  work  done 
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showing  conclusively  that  the  United  States  has  struck  the  keynote  of  the 
education  of  the  Indian.  The  new  course  of  study  now  being  installed, 
above  referred  to,  gives  to  the  Cherokee  boys  and  girls  opportunities  far 
beyond  those  afforded  the  white  children  of  North  Carolina,  and  a  visit  to 
this  school  will  quickly  convince  any  one  that  it  is  a  hive  of  industry. 

Not  only  has  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  been  di¬ 
rected  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  school  plant  here,  but  a  principal  has  been 
appointed  to  assist  Superintendent  Henderson  in  directing  the  work  of  the 
school,  so  that  the  latter  may  have  more  time  to  devote  to  the  Indians  on 
the  reservation,  many  of  whom  live  in  the  remotest  coves  of  which  Big 
Cove  is  the  most  humanly  interesting,  because  there  the  tribal  life  exists 
in  its  now  most  primitive  form.  The  Indian  Bureau  has  taken  another 
great  step  by  sending  here  a  trained  nurse,  to  take  charge  of  the  new 
hospital  and  assist  in  the  campaign  against  something  more,  that  is  the 
superstitions  of  so  many  of  these  Indians,  who  yet  believe  implicity  in 
their  shamans,  which  is  the  proper  name  for  conjurers  or  “medicine  men,” 
by  which  latter  name  they  are  usually  known.  These  medicine  men  have 
a  tremendous  grip  on  the  minds  of  the  fullblood  Indians,  and  not  a  little 
on  the  half-bloods,  those  who  have  white  fathers  or  mothers. 

The  writer  looks  out  of  the  window  in  the  early  morning  at  the  lifting 
mountains  and  at  the  big  school  garden  with  its  luxuriant  crops,  super¬ 
vised  by  Gardener  Sampson  Owl,  observes  the  fine  dairy  herd,  the 
silo,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Swain  County,  the  excellent  barn  and  the 
farm  equipment,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  another  long  step  has 
been  taken  by  the  sending  here  of  an  expert  who  will  develop  the  fruit¬ 
growing  industry  on  this  reservation.  This  expert  nurseryman  has  begun 
to  propagate  every  variety  of  fruit  tree  and  useful  plant  which  can  be  raised 
here,  and  from  this  central  nursery  will  supply,  free  of  charge,  every  tree 
and  plant  needed  by  the  Indians  for  their  orchards,  so  that  they  will  not 
only  have  plenty  of  fruit,  grapes  and  berries  for  their  own  use  but  for  sale 
outside.  Most  particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  canning  of  fruits, 
vegetables  and  berries,  the  latter  being  remarkably  plentiful.  Much 
canning  has  been  done  in  past  years  but  far  more  will  now  be  done. 
Mrs.  Jane  McKinnon,  State  Chemist  Kilgore,  State  Horticulturist  Hutt 
and  other  experts  are  to  be  invited  here  by  Mr.  Henderson  to  lend  a  hand 
in  work  initiated.  It  is  a  very  fine  thing  to  thus  link  the  United  States 
and  the  State  together  in  doing  the  very  best  for  these,  our  Cherokees. 

A  larger  interest  in  farming  has  been  aroused  among  these  Indians, 
much  grass  has  been  sown,  and  Superintendent  Henderson  tells  the  writer 
he  is  sure  the  time  is  not  far  away  when  the  Cherokee  will  take  his  place 
in  the  cattle-raising  industry  in  North  Carolina. 

Something  more  has  been  done,  of  vital  importance,  too,  this  being  a 
great  campaign  for  better  sanitation  on  the  reservation.  In  this  cam- 
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paign  it  was  quickly  discovered  that  but  little  could  be  effectively  done  in 
this  line  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  until  better  homes  were  built,  and 
that  the  reason  why  they  are  not  better  was  because  the  Indians  had  no 
lumber.  To  meet  this  need  a  sawmill  has  been  installed,  operated  by  elec¬ 
tricity,  and  now  an  experienced  sawyer  is  able  to  furnish  the  Indians  with 
everything  necessary  for  building  homes.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  bark 
houses,  which  not  a  few  of  them  had,  in  days  even  after  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War,  to  the  present  homes  of  some,  with  running  water,  good  light¬ 
ing  and  ventilation,  furniture,  and  the  things  which  go  to  make  life  worth 
living. 

Many  of  these  successful  efforts  to  better  conditions  among  these  East¬ 
ern  Cherokees  are  due  to  the  fact  that  a  year  ago  Commissioner  Cato  Sells 
visited  this  place  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  every  aspect  of  the 
situation.  When  the  writer  states  that  last  year  5,000  fruit  trees  were  set 
out  on  the  reservation  and  17,000  this  year,  that  California  grapes  are 
growing,  as  well  as  prunes  from  that  State,  that  tests  are  to  be  made  of  all 
sorts  of  trees  and  plants  of  value,  and  that  the  students — boys  and  girls — 
will  be  fitted  for  college  and  any  sort  of  life,  it  will  quickly  be  seen  that 
Uncle  Sam  has  a  cozy  corner  in  his  heart  for  his  Indian  children. 


LET  us  celebrate  the  soil.  Most  men  toil  that 
they  own  a  piece  of  it;  they  measure  their 
success  in  life  by  their  ability  to  buy  it.  No  man  but 
feels  more  of  a  man  in  the  world  if  he  have  a  bit  of 
ground  that  he  can  call  his  own.  However  small  it 
is  on  the  surface,  it  is  four  thousand  miles  deep;  and 
that  is  very  a  handsome  property. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
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Important  Decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Relating 

to  Indians. 

IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


U.  S.  v.  Pelican — October  Term,  1913 — No.  232. 
Decided  Febuary  24,  1914. 


M  r .  J ustice  Hughes  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  defendants  were  indicted  for  the  murder,  on  August  30,  1913, 
of  Ed  Louie,  a  full-blood  Indian  and  a  member  of  the  Colville  tribe. 
It  was  charged  that  the  crime  was  committed  “at  a  point  about  nine 
miles  northwest  of  the  town  of  Curlew,  in  the  county  of  Ferry,  State  of 
Washington,  in  the  Indian  country,  to  wit,  upon  the  allotment  of  one 
Agnes,  an  Indian,  being  lot  three  of  section  twenty-six,  and  lot  nine  of 
section  thirty-five,  in  township  forty  north,  of  range  thirty-two,  E.  W.  M., 
in  the  Northern  Division  of  the  Eastern  District  of  Washington,  said 
land  being  then  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  said  Agnes 
for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of  the  trust  patent 
to  wit,  from  the  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.,  1909.” 

The  indictment  was  based  upon  §  2145  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
which  provides  that,  save  as  stated,  “the  general  laws  of  the  United 
States  as  to  the  punishment  of  crimes  committed  in  any  place  within 
the  sole  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  except  the 
District  of  Columbia,  shall  extend  to  the  Indian  country”  (see  Rev.  Stat., 
§  5339;  Criminal  Code,  35  Stat.  1088,  c.  321,  §§  272,  273,  341). 

A  demurrer  was  filed  upon  the  ground  that  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  crime  had  been  committed  within  “the  Indian  country”  and  hence 
that  the  court  was  without  jurisdiction.  In  connection  with  the  hear¬ 
ing  upon  the  demurrer  the  parties  stipulated  that  the  land  described 
in  the  indictment  as  the  place  of  the  crime  had  been  allotted  to  the 
Indian  Agnes  under  the  act  approved  February  8,  1887,  and  the  act  in 
amendment  and  extension  thereof  approved  February  28,  1891,  and  that 
this  land  was  situated  on  that  part  of  the  Colville  Indian  Reservation 
which  had  been  opened  to  settlement  and  entry  by  the  act  of  Congress. 
(See  act  of  July  1,  1892,  c.  140,  27  Stat.  62.)  The  District  Court,  hold¬ 
ing  that  the  Agnes  allotment  was  not  a  part  of  the  Indian  country 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute,  sustained  the  demurrer;  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  brings  this  writ  of  error  under  the  Criminal  Appeals  Act,  March 
2,  1907,  c.  2564,  34  Stat.  1246. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Colville  Reservation  set  apart  by  ex¬ 
ecutive  order  on  July  2,  1872  (Exec.  Ord.  Ind.  Reserv.  (ed.  1912),  194, 
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195;  1  Kappler,  915,  916)  and  repeatedly  recognized  by  acts  of  Congress,* 
was  a  legally  constituted  reservation.  In  re  Wilson,  140  U.  S.  575, 
577.  As  such  it  was  included  in  the  "Indian  country”  to  which  §  2145 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  refers,  and  it  was  none  the  less  embraced  within 
that  description  because  it  had  been  segregated  from  the  public  domain. 
Donnelly  v.  United  States,  228  U.  S.  243,  269.  The  inquiry,  then,  is 
whether,  with  respect  to  the  part  of  the  original  reservation  that  is  com¬ 
prised  in  the  described  allotment,  the  United  States  has  lost  the  juris¬ 
diction  which  it  formerly  had.  The  authority  of  Congress  to  deal  with 
crimes  committed  by  or  against  Indians  upon  the  lands  within  the  reser¬ 
vation  was  not  affected  by  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Washington 
into  the  Union  (act  of  February  22,  1889,  c.  180,  25  Stat.  676,  677; 
Draper  v.  United  States,  164  U.  S.  240,  242,  247;  Donnelly  v.  United 
States,  228  U.  S.  243,  271,  272);  and  we  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
the  effect  of  the  Federal  legislation  by  which  the  reservation  was 
diminished. 

By  the  act  of  July  1,  1892,  c.  140,  27  Stat.  62,  a  specified  tract  or 
portion  of  the  reservation — with  certain  exceptions — was  "vacated  and 
restored  to  the  public  domain”  and  it  was  provided  that  this  tract  should 
be  open  to  settlement  and  entry  by  the  proclamation  of  the  President 
and  should  be  disposed  of  under  the  general  laws  applicable  to  the  dis¬ 
position  of  public  lands  in  the  State  of  Washington.  The  exceptions 
were  made  by  Congress  in  order  to  care  for  the  Indians  residing  on  that 
portion  of  the  reservation.  Every  such  Indian  was  entitled  to  select 
therefrom  eighty  acres  which  was  to  be  allotted  to  the  Indian  in  sever¬ 
alty  (§  4).  The  titles  to  the  lands  selected  were  to  "be  held  in  trust 
for  the  benefit  of  the  allottees,  respectively,  and  afterwards  conveyed 
in  fee  simple  to  the  allottees  or  their  heirs”  as  provided  in  the  acts  of 
February  8,  1887,  c.  119,  24  Stat.  388,  and  February  28,  1891,  c.  38, 
26  Stat.  794.  Further,  certain  school  and  mill  lands  within  the  described 
tract  were  reserved  from  the  operations  of  the  statute,  unless  other  lands 
were  selected  in  their  stead  (§  6). 

The  evident  purpose  of  Congress  was  to  carve  out  of  the  portion 
of  the  reservation  restored  to  the  public  domain  the  lands  to  be  allotted 
and  reserved,  as  stated,  and  to  make  the  restoration  effective  only  as  to 
the  residue.  The  vacation  and  restoration  which  the  statute  accom¬ 
plished  (§  1)  was  thus  expressly  made  "subject  to  the  reservations  and 
allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  the  individual  members  of  the 
Colville  Reservation”  for  which  the  act  provided.  In  1898,  in  further¬ 
ance  of  the  same  object,  Congress  required  the  completion  of  the  allot- 

*  July  4,  1884,  c.  180,  23  Stat.  76,  79;  February  8,  1887,  c.  119,  24  Stat.  388;  Febru¬ 
ary  28,  1891,  c.  383,  26  Stat.  794;  July  1,  1892,  c.  140,  27  Stat.  62;  February  20,  18^6. 
c.  24,  29  Stat.  9;  March  6,  1896,  c.  42,  29  Stat.  44;  June  18,  1898,  c.  465,  30  Stat.  475; 
July  1,  1898,  c.  545,  30  Stat.  571,  593;  March  22,  1906,  c.  1126,  34  Stat.  80. 
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ments  as  soon  as  practicable  and  not  later  than  six  months  after 
the  President’s  proclamation  (act  of  July  1,  1898,  c.  545,  30  Stat. 
571,  593).  Accordingly,  the  President  issued  his  proclamation  on  April 
10,  1900,  declaring  that  the  restored  portion  of  the  reservation  would 
be  open  to  settlement  and  entry  on  October  10,  1900,  and  an  appropriate 
clause  was  inserted  which  saved  and  excepted  such  tracts  as  had  been 
or  might  be  “allotted  to  or  reserved  or  selected  for  the  Indians,  or 
other  purposes,”  under  the  governing  statutes.  31  Stat.  1963,  1965. 
The  Government  presents  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  which  purport  to  show  that  the  actual  allotment  to  the 
Indian  Agnes,  of  the  land  described  in  the  indictment,  had  been  made 
prior  to  the  date  of  this  proclamation,  and  we  are  asked  to  take  notice 
of  the  fact.  We  find  it  to  be  unnecessary  to  pass  upon  this,  but  we 
shall  assume  in  view  of  the  grounds  of  the  decision  below  that  the 
allotment  was  duly  made  under  the  statutory  provisions  to  which  we 
have  referred,  and  it  follows  that  these  allotted  lands  must  be  deemed 
to  be  among  those  excepted  from  the  portion  of  the  reservation  which  was 
thrown  open  to  settlement. 

Although  the  lands  were  allotted  in  severalty,  they  were  to  be  held 
in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  twenty-five  years  for  the  sole  use  and 
benefit  of  the  allottee,  or  his  heirs,  and  during  this  period  were  to  be 
inalienable.  That  the  lands,  being  so  held,  continued  to  be  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  Congress  for  all  governmental  purposes, 
relating  to  the  gaurdianship  and  protection  of  the  Indians,  is  not  open 
to  controversy.  United  States  v.  Rickert,  188  U.  S.  432,  437,  McKay 
v.  Kalyton,  204  U.  S.  458,  466,  468;  Couture  v.  United  States,  207 
U.  S.  581;  United  States  v.  Celestine,  215  U.  S.  278,  290,  291;  United 
States  v.  Sutton,  215  U.  S.  291;  Tiger  v.  Western  Investment  Co.,  221 
U.  S.  286,  315,  316;  Hallowell  v.  United  States,  221  U.  S.  317;  United 
States  v.  Wright,  229  U.  S.  226,  237.  Thus,  in  the  act  of  January  30, 
1897,  c.  109,  29  Stat.  506,  relating  to  the  introduction  of  intoxicating 
liquor  “into  the  Indian  country,”  it  is  expressly  provided  that  this 
term  “shall  include  any  Indian  allotment  while  the  title  to  the  same 
shall  be  held  in  trust  by  the  Government,  or  while  the  same  shall  re¬ 
main  inalienable  by  the  allottee  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States.”  This  statute  was  upheld  in  United  States  v.  Sutton,  supra, 
as  a  valid  exercise  of  Federal  power  with  respect  to  allotments  made 
under  the  act  of  February  8,  1887,  within  the  Yakima  Reservation 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  Again,  in  Hallowell  v.  United  States, 
supra,  the  Federal  jurisdiction  under  the  same  statute  was  sustained 
with  respect  to  an  allotment  to  an  Omaha  Indian  in  Nebraska,  the 
title  being  held  in  trust  by  the  Government  under  the  act  of  August 
7,  1882,  c.  434.  22  Stat.  341.  There,  it  appeared  that  practically  all 
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the  lands  in  the  Omaha  Reservation  had  been  allotted  and  that  many 
of  the  allotments  of  deceased  Indians  had  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  whites,  without  restrictions,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
May  27,  1902,  c.  888,  32  Stat.  245,  275.  Further,  the  Omaha  Indians 
were  exercising  the  rights  of  citizenship  within  the  state  and  the  de¬ 
pendant  himself,  who  was  charged  with  taking  liquor  to  his  own  allot¬ 
ment,  was  a  citizen  and  had  served  as  a  public  officer.  The  question 
certified  to  this  court  was,  in  effect,  whether  the  fact  that  the  allotment 
was  held  by  the  Government  in  trust  authorized  Congress  to  regulate 
or  prohibit  the  introduction  of  liquor.  This  question  was  answered 
in  the  affirmative,  the  court  saying  (221  U.  S.  p.  324):  “In  the  case 
at  bar,  the  United  States  had  not  parted  with  the  title  to  the  lands,  but 
still  held  them  in  trust  for  the  Indians.  In  that  situation  its  power  to 
make  rules  and  regulations  respecting  such  territory  was  ample.  .  .  . 
While  for  many  purposes  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Nebraska 
had  attached,  and  the  Indian  as  a  citizen  was  entitled  to  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  immunities  of  citizenship,  still  the  United  States  within 
its  own  territory  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Indians,  had  jurisdiction 
to  pass  laws  protecting  such  Indians  from  the  evil  results  of  intoxicat¬ 
ing  liquors  as  was  done  in  the  act  of  January  30,  1897,  which  made 
it  an  offense  to  introduce  intoxicating  liquors  into  such  Indian  country, 
including  an  Indian  allotment.”  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  power 
of  Congress  was  quite  as  complete  to  punish  crimes  committed  by  or 
against  Indians  upon  allotted  lands  of  this  character  as  to  prohibit 
the  introduction  of  liquor.  The  present  question  then  is  not  one  of 
power,  but  whether  it  can  be  said  that  the  descriptive  term  “Indian 
country”  as  it  is  used  in  §  2145  of  the  Revised  Statutes  is  inadequate 
to  embrace  these  allotments,  or,  if  it  is  adequate  for  that  purpose, 
whether  Congress  in  providing  for  the  allotments  has  excluded  them  from 
the  purview  of  that  statute. 

We  find  no  inadequacy  in  the  statutory  description.  The  lands, 
which  prior  to  the  allotment  undoubtedly  formed  part  of  the  Indian 
country,  still  retain  during  the  trust  period  a  distinctively  Indian  char¬ 
acter,  being  devoted  to  Indian  occupancy  under  the  limitations  imposed 
by  Federal  legislation.  The  explicit  provision  in  the  act  of  1897,  as 
to  allotments,  we  do  not  regard  as  pointing  a  distinction  but  rather 
as  emphasizing  the  intent  of  Congress  in  carrying  out  its  policy  with 
respect  to  allotments  in  severalty  where  these  have  been  accompanied 
with  restrictions  upon  alienation  or  provision  for  trusteeship  on  the 
the  part  of  the  Government.  In  the  present  case,  the  original  reservation 
was  Indian  country  simply  because  it  had  been  validly  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  the  Indians  as  such,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Donnelly  v.  United  States,  supra.  The  same  considerations, 
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in  substance,  apply  to  the  allotted  lands  which,  when  the  reservation 
was  diminished,  were  excepted  from  the  portion  restored  to  the  public 
domain.  The  allottees  were  permitted  to  enjoy  a  more  secure  tenure  and 
provision  was  made  for  their  ultimate  ownership  without  restrictions. 
But,  meanwhile,  the  lands  remained  Indian  lands  set  apart  for  Indians 
under  governmental  care;  and  we  are  unable  to  find  ground  for  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  they  became  other  than  Indian  country  through  the  distri¬ 
bution  into  separate  holdings,  the  Government  retaining  control. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Congress  has  intended  to 
maintain  the  Federal  jurisdiction  over  hundreds  of  allotments  scattered 
through  territory  other  portions  of  which  were  open  to  white  settlement. 
But  Congress  expressly  so  provided  with  respect  to  offenses  committed 
in  violation  of  the  act  of  1897.  Nor  does  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  particular  areas  which  are 
held  for  Federal  purposes  (Criminal  Code,  272).  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  fundamental  consideration  is  the  protection  of  a  dependent 
people.  As  the  court  said  in  United  States  v.  Rickert,  188  U.  S.  432,  437, 
where  allotments  had  been  made  under  the  conditions  provided  by  the 
act  of  February  8,  1887  (and  it  was  found  that  the  agreement  with  the 
Indians,  26  Stat.  1035-1038,  did  not  indicate  any  different  relation  of 
the  United  States  to  the  allotted  lands  from  that  created  or  recognized  by 
that  act):  “These  Indians  are  yet  wards  of  the  Nation,  in  a  condition 
of  pupilage  or  dependency,  and  have  not  been  discharged  from  that  con¬ 
dition.  They  occupy  these  lands  with  the  consent  and  authority  of  the 
United  States;  and  the  holding  of  them  by  the  United  States  under  the 
the  act  of  1887,  and  the  agreement  of  1889,  ratified  by  the  act  of  1891, 
is  part  of  the  national  policy  by  which  the  Indians  are  to  be  maintained 
as  well  as  prepared  for  assuming  the  habits  of  civilized  life,  and  ultimately 
the  privileges  of  citizenship.”  It  is  true  that  by  section  six  of  the  act  of 
1887,  24  Stat.  p.  390,  it  was  provided  that  upon  the  completion  of  the 
allotments  and  the  patenting  of  the  lands  to  the  allottees  under  that  act 
every  allottee  should  “have  the  benefit  of  and  be  subject  to  the  laws, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  State  or  Territory”  in  which  he  resided. 
See  Matter  of  Heff,  197  U.  S.  488.  But,  by  the  act  of  May  8,  1906,  c. 
2348,  34  Stat.  182,  Congress  amended  this  section  so  as  distinctly  to  post¬ 
pone  to  the  expiration  of  the  trust  period  the  subjection  of  allottees  under 
that  act  to  state  laws.  The  first  part  of  the  section  as  amended  is: 
“That  at  the  expiration  of  the  trust  period  and  when  the  lands  have 
been  conveyed  to  the  Indians  by  patent  in  fee,  as  provided  in  section  five 
of  this  act,  then  each  and  every  allottee  shall  have  the  benefit  of  and  be 
subject  to  the  laws,  both  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  State  or  Territory  in 
which  they  may  reside.”  And,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  added  to  the 
section  the  explicit  proviso:  “That  until  the  issaunce  of  fee-simple  patents 
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all  allottees  to  whom  trust  patents  shall  hereafter  be  issued  shall  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.”  We  deem  it  to 
be  clear  that  Congress  had  the  power  thus  to  continue  the  guardianship 
of  the  Government.  (  United  States  v.  Kagama,  118  U.  S.  375,  383,  384; 

United  States  v.  Celestine,  supra;  Tiger  v.  Western  Investment  Company, 
supra;  Hallowell  v.  United  States,  supra;  Heckman  v.  United  States, 
224  U.S.  413,  437;  Ex  parte  Webb,  225  U.S.  663,  683 ;  United  States  v. 
Wright,  supra;  United  States  v.  Sandoval,  231  U.S.  28,  46 ;  Perrin  v.  United 
States,  decided  this  day,  post,  p.  478);  and  these  provisions  leave  no 
room  for  doubt  as  to  the  intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  the  Federal  jurisdiction  over  the  allotted  lands  described  in  the 
indictment. 

A  cognate  question  is  presented  as  to  the  status  of  the  person  with 
whose  murder  the  defendants  are  charged.  It  is  not  alleged  in  the 
indictment  that  the  defendants  were  Indians  and  we  assume  that  they 
were  not.  But  the  court  below  had  jurisdiction  if  the  deceased  was  an 
Indian  ward.  Donnelly  v.  United  States,  supra,  pp.  269-272.  It  is 
alleged,  as  already  stated,  that  the  deceased  was  “a  full  blood  Indian,  a 
member  of  the  Colville  tribe,”  and,  further,  that  he  had  received  an 
allotment  of  land  under  the  act  of  1887,  as  amended  in  1891,  and  under 
the  act  of  July  1,  1892,  the  land  being  held  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of  the  patent,  July  31,  1900. 
Upon  this  statement,  the  deceased  must  be  regarded  as  one  who  was 
still  under  the  Government’s  care.  Congress  had  net  terminated  that 
relation,  and  the  commission  of  a  crime  against  his  person  upon  Indian 
lands,  such  as  we  have  found  the  allotted  lands  in  question  to  be,  was 
punishable  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  order  sustaining  the  demurrer  is  reversed  and  the  cause  is  remanded 
to  the  District  Court  for  further  proceedings  in  conformity  with  this 
opinion. 


It  is  so  ordered. 


Red  Lake  Indians  Progressing: 

By  Dr.  Caryl  B.  Storrs,  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

RED  LAKE  is  the  largest  fresh  water  lake  in  the  United 
States  whose  shores  are  entirely  within  the  boundaries 
of  one  State.  These  qualifications  have  to  be  used 
because  Great  Salt  Lake  is  larger,  but  isn’t  fresh,  and 
Lake  Michigan  is  larger,  but  touches  the  boundaries 
of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Indiana.  Red 
Lake  is  in  the  central  northwestern  part  of  Minnesota 
and  a  blind  man  could  hardly  miss  it  on  the  map. 

The  Red  Lake  Indian  Agency  is  situated  on  the  south  shore  of  the 
lower  lake,  Red  Lake  being  divided  by  a  narrows  into  an  upper  and  lower 
lake,  like  Minnetonka.  At  the  agency  are  administered  the  affairs  of 
the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation,  an  empire  of  primeval  wilderness, 
42  miles  long  and  30  miles  wide,  traversed  by  infrequent  roads,  dotted 
with  a  few  clearings  and  embracing  all  of  the  lower  lake  and  about  half 
of  the  upper.  The  reservation  is  connected  with  Bemidji  by  the  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Red  Lake  &  Manitoba  Railroad,  its  northern  terminal  being  on 
the  south  shore  of  the  lake  and  five  miles  east  of  the  agncy,  and 
there  is  navigable  water  connection  with  Thief  River  Falls  and  thence 
to  the  Red  River  of  the  North. 

Indians  at  Red  Lake  Reservation  Number  1,500. 

N  THIS  reservation,  under  the  guidance  of  Uncle  Sam,  about 
1,500  Chippewa  Indians  live,  move,  and  have  their  being.  (The 
exact  number  yesterday  was  1,503.)  They  are  a  well-to-do  group,  hav¬ 
ing  funds  of  their  own  in  Washington  and  owning,  in  common,  all  the 
land  on  the  reservation  and  several  million  feet  of  virgin  pine  timber. 
The  shores  of  the  lake  are  primeval  wilderness,  save  for  the  agency  and 
the  Cross  Lake  School,  and  the  region  is  today  almost  as  it  was  before 
the  white  man  entered  Minnesota.  “Almost,”  one  says,  and  it  is  under 
the  head  of  “almost”  that  may  be  listed  the  differences  between  the 
past  and  the  present;  differences  that  are  slight  when  objectively  viewed 
in  comparison  with  the  square  miles  of  primal  conditions  in  which  they 
are  set,  but  which  are  vital  with  progress  and  pregnant  with  coming 
changes  when  considered  subjectively. 

The  overlord  of  this  frontier  kingdom,  taking  his  orders  only  from 
Uncle  Sam  himself,  is  Walter  F.  Dickens,  superintendent  of  the  agency. 
Mr.  Dickens  has  been  in  the  United  States  Indian  Service  for  16  years, 
during  which  time  he  has  worked  among  11  different  tribes:  the  Kiowas, 
Comanches,  Apaches,  Delawares,  Caddoes,  Pottawatomies,  Kickapoos, 
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Shawnees,  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  and  Chippewas.  He  says  the  Red 
Lake  Chippewas  are  among  the  best  Indians  with  whom  he  has  ever  come 
in  contact,  and  he  ought  to  know  something  about  Indians. 

If  you  think  the  superintendent  of  an  Indian  agency  on  the  remote 
frontier  enjoys  a  sinecure,  you  should  spend  a  morning  in  Mr.  Dickens’ 
office  trying  to  pry  a  story  out  of  him.  He  is  willing  enough  to  give  you 
a  story;  but  there  are  so  many  interruptions  that  it  is  a  good  deal  like 
trying  to  have  a  quiet,  friendly  chat  with  the  traffic  policeman  at  Hen¬ 
nepin  Avenue  and  Sixth  Street  about  5:30  p.  m. 

I  am  going  to  set  down  Mr.  Dickens’  story  in  a  straightaway  fashion, 
as  it  is  pretty  long,  and  covers  a  good  many  points  and,  owing  to  the 
high  price  of  paper,  I  am  limited  as  to  space.  You  must  imagine  the 
frequent  trivial  interruptions  caused  by  the  visits  of  Indians  of  both 
sexes  and  all  ages,  for  the  Indians  are  children  still  and  Mr.  Dickens’ 
administration  is  largely  patriarchal  in  its  nature. 

Most  of  his  callers  could  not  speak  English  and  the  conversation  was 
carried  on  through  the  interpreter  whose  difficulties  in  accurately  trans¬ 
lating  the  directly  objective  Chippewa  tongue  into  nouns,  verbs,  ad¬ 
jectives,  adverbs  and  further  subdivisions  of  the  more  elaborate  English, 
prolonged  every  errand  and  caused  much  agitated  gesticulation  on  the 
part  of  all  concerned;  especially  when  aged  squaws  appeared  to  lay 
intimate  family  problems  and  neighborhood  disputes  before  Mr.  Dickens. 
After  one  particularly  distracting  interview  Mr.  Dickens  said  despair¬ 
ingly:  “You  can  say  one  thing  in  English  and  make  it  mean  something 
else  by  a  wink.  There  isn’t  such  a  thing  as  a  wink  in  the  whole  Chippewa 
language.”  As  an  example  I  might  quote  the  Chippewa  word  meaning 
Red  Lake.  It  is  “me  squa  gum  me  we  sah  gah  e  gun.”  It  is  hard  to 
imagine  a  wink  doing  a  thing  for  such  a  word  as  that,  isn’t  it? 

Didn’t  Know  There  Were  Indians  In  Minnesota. 

r\0  YOU  want  to  know  something  about  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reser- 
vation?”  said  Mr.  Dickens.  “Well,  I  think  there  is  need  for 
such  knowledge  in  Minnesota.  When  I  was  at  the  State  Fair  two  weeks 
ago  a  man  came  into  our  exhibit  one  day  and  asked:  ‘Where  were 
all  these  Indian  things  made?’ 

“  ‘On  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation,’  I  replied. 

“  ‘I  thought  this  was  a  Minnesota  State  Fair,’  he  said. 

“  ‘So  it  is,’  I  answered,  ‘the  reservation  is  in  Minnesota.’ 

“  ‘Why,’  he  exclaimed,  ‘I  didn’t  know  there  were  any  Indians  in  Minne¬ 
sota!’ 

“  ‘How  long  have  you  lived  in  the  State?’  I  inquired. 

“  ‘All  my  life,’  said  the  man. 
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“  ‘We  have  about  1,500  Chippewas  on  the  reservation,  divided  into 
about  500  families.  There  are  records  of  Indians  around  Red  Lake  for 
117  years,  and,  of  course,  they  have  known  the  region  for  centuries. 
Some  of  the  families  that  are  here  now  have  lived  here  for  50  years. 
What  Uncle  Sam  is  trying  to  do  is  to  civilize,  educate,  and  Christianize 
them;  and  he  is  succeeding  admirably,  though  the  process  is  necessarily 
a  slow  one  and  is  scoffed  at  by  some  people  who  didn’t  know  there  were 
any  Indians  in  Minnesota. 

“This  is  a  closed  reservation  and  is  owned  in  common  by  the  Red  Lake 
Indians  as  a  tribe.  Until  10  years  ago  it  was  a  subdivision  of  the  Leech 
Lake  Agency.  The  land  has  never  been  allotted  or  thrown  open  to 
white  settlers.  Any  Indian  who,  in  our  judgment,  is  reliable  and  trust¬ 
worthy,  is  permitted  to  take  a  tentative  allotment  restricted  to  160 
acres,  which  he  may  clear,  and  upon  which  he  may  build  a  home.  Though 
his  contract  is  only  a  tentative  one,  he  is  encouraged  to  work  his  land 
by  the  understanding  that  when  the  permanent  allotments  are  made, 
he  shall  have  the  same  piece  of  land.  There  are  many  arguments  both 
for  and  against  permanent  allotment  and  the  opening  of  reservations 
to  white  settlers,  but  I  won’t  go  into  those.  They  are  constantly  trying 
to  thresh  out  that  question  in  Washington,  and  some  day  they  may 
reach  a  logical  conclusion. 

U.  S.  Starts  Indians  in  Farming  Industry. 

THE  United  States  starts  these  Indians  in  the  farming  business  on 
what  is  known  as  the  reinbursable  plan.  The  Government  gives 
them  horses,  cattle,  seeds,  farm  equipment  and  lumber,  and  the  Indians 
sign  an  agreement  to  pay  everything  back  in  annual  payments,  without 
interest,  from  their  crops  and  labor.  We  have  at  present  213  such 
agreements,  but  this  represents  more  than  213  of  our  500  families, 
as  more  than  one  family  may  sign  the  same  agreement. 

“The  Red  Lake  Indians  have  their  own  funds  from  the  sale  of  reser¬ 
vation  timber,  all  the  timber,  amounting  now  I  think  to  about  300,000,- 
000  feet,  being  in  what  is  known  as  the  Red  Lake  forestry  reserve,  and 
being  operated  under  scientific  forestry  laws.  They  have  a  revolving  fund 
of  something  like  $15,000,  used  in  turn  for  helping  certain  groups,  and 
are  more  nearly  self-supporting  than  the  Indians  on  any  other  reservation 
in  the  United  States,  with,  I  believe,  one  exception. 

“The  Chippewas  of  Minnesota,  through  a  treaty  stipulation,  finance 
their  own  schools.  Something  over  200  children  are  being  educated,  our 
three  schools  teaching  studies  up  to  the  sixth  grade,  as  well  as  farming, 
domestic  science,  blacksmithing,  sewing,  carpentry,  and  other  prevoca- 
tional  subjects.  These  children  are  lodged  and  clothed  by  the  schools. 
We  have  young  Indians  here,  who  have  never  been  off  the  reservation, 
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who  are  practical  workers  in  a  number  of  trades.  It  is  an  interesting 
point  that  the  agency  has  many  more  Indians  than  whites  in  its  employ. 

“The  whites  are  instructors,  and  have  general  charge  of  things,  though 
our  court  is  administered  by  Indians.  Oh,  yes,  we  have  a  court  in  which 
all  minor  infractions  of  law  are  tried  before  two  Indian  judges,  and  our 
police  are  all  Indians.  The  forest  rangers  and  fire  gaurds  are  Indians 
as  well  as  many  of  the  engineers,  farmers,  carpenters,  and  others. 


Proud  of  Agricultural  Exhibit  at  Fair. 


WE  have  an  annual  exhibit  at  the  State  Fair  which  stands  up  along 
side  of  any  other  farm  or  school  exhibit  in  the  State,  and  we  are 
just  now  getting  ready  for  our  own  annual  fair  which,  I  must  say,  is 
better  than  any  county  fair  I  have  ever  attended.  If  you’ll  look  through 
that  window  across  the  fields  you’ll  see  a  bunch  of  Indians  shingling 
the  roof  of  our  new  fine  arts  building.  Half  a  century  ago,  their  an¬ 
cestors  were  living  in  birch-bark  tepees  and  scalping  Sioux,  when  the 
Sioux  were  not  scalping  them.  Now  they  are  putting  up  a  fine  arts 
building  in  which  their  wives  and  children  will  exhibit  the  work  of  their 
own  hands;  and  beautiful  work  it  is,  too. 

“Our  school  is  a  social  center  for  returned  students  from  more  ad¬ 
vanced  institutions,  and  at  the  dance  you  attended  last  night  the  dis¬ 
ciplinarian  was  a  young  returned  student  from  Carlisle.  The  left-handed 
fiddler  who  interested  you  so  much  is  Joe  Graves,  a  phenomenal  ball 
pitcher  under  contract  to  Connie  Mack  of  the  Philadelphia  Americans. 
He  has  been  farmed  out  to  other  clubs  by  Mack  for  several  seasons, 
but  will  be  made  a  big  league  star  as  soon  as  he  is  old  enough. 

“The  Government  maintains  an  employment  agency  for  Indians  and 
is  putting  Indian  students  into  all  walks  of  life.  A  Chippewa  boy  from 
the  Leech  Lake  Reservation  in  Minnesota  holds  the  time  record  for 
assembling  a  Ford  car.  We  have  a  15-year-old  boy  in  our  Cross  Lake 
s  iiool,  12  miles  over  on  the  other  shore,  who  took  a  prize  for  the  best 
essay  on  farming,  for  which  he  received  a  free  trip  to  the  State  Fair. 
We  are  co-operating  with  the  State  Farm  School  at  Hamline  and  they 
send  us  lectures  from  time  to  time. 

“The  tribal  customs  are  disappearing,  and  to  watch  them  fade  before 
the  light  of  better  things  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  this 
evolution  up  here;  for  it  is  evolution.  If  it  takes  nature  ten  million 
years  to  change  a  paw  into  a  hoof,  our  impatient  critics  ought  surely 
to  allow  us  at  least  one  century  to  change  the  tepee  Indian  into  a  farmer 
or  mechanic.  They  think  it  ought  to  be  done  at  one  stroke;  if  they  really 
think  at  all,  which  I  don’t  believe.  Last  year  at  our  fair  the  old  Indians 
were  beating  the  drum  and  doing  ancient  dances  in  one  part  of  the  grounds 
while  the  youngsters  were  doing  the  one-step  and  the  fox-trot  in  another. 
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Not  that  I  think  modern  dances  are  such  a  great  advance  over  the  old 
tribal  ones,  but  that  serves  well  enough  as  an  illustration  of  what  is 
happening. 


Indians  Use  Tepees  Only  as  White  Men  Do. 

,,rTpHE  only  tepees  you  see  nowadays  are  those  occupied  by  the  Indians 

A  when  they  are  off  in  the  wilderness  hunting  and  fishing,  or  in  the 
spring  when  they  are  making  maple  sugar.  Then  they  live  in  tents  just  as 
white  men  do  when  they  are  off  on  a  vacation.  Nearly  all  of  our  Indians 
have  well-built  houses  with  carpets  on  the  floors,  pictures  on  the  walls, 
ranges  in  the  kitchens  and  organs  or  pianos  in  the  living  room. 

“Hunting?  I  should  say  there  was.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the 
reservation  is  absolute  wilderness,  and  over  on  north  lake  especially  is 
an  abundance  of  all  sorts  of  game;  deer,  moose,  bear,  fur  animals,  and 
all  kinds  of  wild  fowl.  White  hunters  are  not  allowed  at  all  in  the  reser¬ 
vation,  and  the  Indians  are  permitted  to  hunt  the  year  around,  irrespective 
of  game  laws.  They  have  their  own  laws,  however,  which  go  back, 
I  suppose,  to  ancient  customs,  and  they  hunt  very  little  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons,  such  as  the  mating  and  breeding  times.  Besides,  the  Indians 
hunt  for  food,  you  know,  not  for  sport  or  slaughter,  and  the  game  in¬ 
creases  rather  than  diminishes. 

“But  to  get  back  to  evolution.  There  are  four  co-operative  farmers 
clubs  on  the  reservation;  we  have  a  4-bed  hospital,  modern  in  every 
respect,  as  you  saw  for  yourself,  with  a  resident  physician  and  trained 
nurses  both  here  and  across  the  lake;  water  works,  a  sewerage  system, 
electric  light  plant,  a  saw  mill,  planing  mill,  registered  stallions  and  bulls, 
chickens,  all  sorts  of  grain  and  garden  truck,  traveling  health  inspectors 
and  specialists  who  visit  all  the  reservations  in  the  United  States  and 
just  now  a  vigorous  educational  ‘Save  the  Baby’  campaign,  which  is 
the  special  hobby  of  the  present  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Mr. 
Cato  Sells. 

“It  has  been  uphill  work  in  the  United  States  to  awaken  the  Indian 
to  social  consciousness  and  responsibility,  but  we  are  making  the  grade. 
The  returned  students  of  to-day  do  not  go  back  to  the  blanket  as  they 
did  20  years  ago.  They  want  their  children  to  have  a  better  chance 
then  they  did,  and  some  of  their  attitudes,  and  sacrifices  with  this  end 
in  veiw,  are  sort  of  pathetic. 

“The  Indians  are  gradually  increasing  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
new  generation  promises  to  bring  about  an  evolutionary  change  that 
will  satisfy,  at  last,  even  those  who  think  of  evolution  as  an  instanta¬ 
neous  process,  or  who,  as  I  said  before,  don’t  think  at  all — only  talk. 


Indians  in  Texas: 

By  C.  D.  Waide  in  The  Galveston  News. 


AN  once  said  that  the  only  good  Indian  is  a  dead 
Indian.  That  man  may  have  been  sincere  and  he 
may  have  known  many  Indians.  But  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  did  not  embrace  the  members  of  the  Alabama 
tribe  who  came  to  Texas  100  years  ago  and  who  have 
been  living  here  quietly  and  obscurely  since,  or  he 
would  not  have  made  that  statement.  Anyway,  that 
is  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  Polk  County,  who 
have  been  friends  and  neighbors  to  these  Indians  for 


a  century. 

And  now  that  the  centennial  of  their  arrival  in  Texas  is  here,  the 
Indians  are  without  means  to  celebrate  the  event.  In  fact,  they  do 
not  lean  toward  celebrations  much,  anyway.  They  are  quiet  farmers, 
tilling  the  soil  when  crop  prospects  are  good  and  “bucking”  lumber  at 
the  sawmills  when  their  crops  fail  them.  But  if  they  had  a  few  more 
acres  of  soil  to  till  they  would  gladly  celebrate  their  centennial  by  work¬ 
ing  all  the  harder. 

For  one  hundred  years  these  Indians  have  lived  in  a  community  of 
their  own  over  in  the  piney  woods  of  East  Texas,  except  for  two  years 
spent  in  Louisana  during  the  Texas  war  for  independence,  when  they 
left  the  State  on  the  advice  of  General  Sam  Houston.  During  that 
century  their  civic  and  moral  record  has  been  almost  unblemished. 
Within  the  memory  of  the  older  members  of  the  tribe,  extending  back 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  only  one  member  has  been  sent  to  the 
penitentiary  by  the  State  courts.  During  that  time  there  has  not  been 
a  single  separation  of  man  and  wife,  and  only  one  child  has  been  born 
in  the  tribe  who  was  not  sheltered  by  legitimacy. 

The  Indians  might  easily  be  called  a  tribe  of  orphans.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  never  done  anything 
for  them.  The  Government  of  Texas  gave  them  1,200  acres  of  land 
and  then  deserted  them  to  their  own  fate.  The  climax  of  their  bereave¬ 
ments  came  several  years  ago  when  old  John  Scott,  their  chief,  died, 
leaving  them  without  a  chief. 

The  location  of  the  homes  of  these  Indians  is  conducive  to  simplicity 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  they  have  embraced  as  much  civilization  as 
they  have.  Their  colony  is  about  sixteen  miles  northest  of  Livingston, 
the  county  seat  of  Polk  County.  They  are  eight  miles  from  the  nearest 
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telephone  or  physician  and  three  miles  from  the  nearest  postoffice,  that 
of  Klam,  which  is  located  in  a  small  store. 

The  1,200  acres  of  land  owned  by  the  tribe  is  in  the  bottoms  of  Big 
Sandy  Creek,  a  tributary  of  the  Trinity  River,  and  it  is  heavily  wooded 
with  timber.  However,  all  of  the  merchantable  timber  has  been  cut 
and  used  by  the  Indians  in  the  building  of  homes,  leaving  the  land  al¬ 
most  worthless  for  timber  purposes,  while  it  was  never  valuable  for 
agricultural  use.  The  land  is  now  almost  exhausted,  due  to  its  un¬ 
scientific  culture. 

The  roads  leading  to  the  Indian  community  from  railroad  points  are 
almost  impassable,  because  of  the  deep  sand  beds  and  steep  grades, 
hence  the  community  is  rarely  visited  by  white  men.  Grafters  with 
various  schemes  to  defraud  the  Indians  of  a  few  nickels  or  dimes  have 
visited  them  from  time  to  time,  until  they  look  askance  at  any  white 
man  who  visits  them  unless  he  is  introduced  by  one  of  their  American 
friends  in  whom  they  have  confidence. 


Population  is  Decreasing. 


rPHE  tribe  now  numbers  about  200,  the  1910  census  showing  the 
population  to  be  208.  When  they  first  came  to  Texas  they  num¬ 
bered  about  600,  and  even  fifty  years  ago  there  was  nearly  500  of  them. 
The  decrease  in  population  has  been  less  marked  during  the  last  fifteen 
years  than  before  that  time. 

The  decrease  in  population  is  generally  ascribed  to  the  lack  of  training 
among  the  Indians  in  treating  or  avoiding  preventable  diseases.  With 
the  assumption  of  the  white  man’s  way  of  living  in  houses,  they  have 
not  been  taught  his  way  of  treating  or  avoiding  these  diseases.  With 
medical  relief  so  far  distant,  it  is  remarkable  that  their  mortality  rate  is 
not  even  higher. 

Another  factor  that  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration  is  that  the 
families  have  been  intermarrying  for  the  last  century,  and  there  are  less 
than  forty  families  in  the  tribe.  They  are  all  related  to  each  other 
in  varying  degrees  of  consanguinity,  and  there  is  no  tribal  ban  on  the 
marriage  of  cousins.  Consequently  the  Indians  are  gradually  losing 
virility,  and  the  individuals  do  not  show  the  stalwartness  that  proverbially 
characterizes  the  American  aborigine. 

The  Indians  have  been  fortunate  in  never  having  been  visited  by  a 
pestilence.  This  is  probably  due  to  the  remoteness  of  their  homes  from 
the  traveled  paths.  Their  faces  do  not  bear  the  marks  of  smallpox, 
nor  have  they  ever  been  attacked  with  a  scourge  of  yellow  fever  or  other 
diseases. 

The  outstanding  tribal  characteristic  of  the  Alabama  Indians  is  their 
code  of  morals.  The  principle  of  the  golden  rule  is  taught  them  from 
infancy.  The  modern  ideas  of  affinities,  divorces  and  soul  mates  have 
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not  yet  penetrated  through  the  leafy  forests  that  nature  has  built  up 
to  shelter  these  grown  children.  This  condition  obtains,  not  in  spite 
of,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  their  matrimonial  ceremonies  until 
dozen  years  ago  were  the  simplest  in  America  and  their  matrimonial 
vows  the  best  observed. 

Today  these  Indians  do  not  procure  a  license  from  the  County  Cleik 
to  marry,  and  many  couples  do  not  have  a  preacher  to  marry  them, 
although  this  is  gradually  becoming  a  custom  since  a  missionary  has 
been  living  among  them.  When  a  young  Indian  couple  decide  to  marry, 
the  man  builds  a  house  on  a  spot  designated  by  some  of  the  elders.  He 
and  his  bride  then  go  into  it  and  announce  to  the  remainder  of  the  tribe 
that  they  are  married.  Until  the  arrival  of  the  missionary,  this  was 
the  sole  custom.  Now  a  majority  of  the  couples  go  to  this  missionary 
and  ask  him  to  marry  them,  which  he  does,  without  a  license  having 
been  issued.  However,  a  couple  who  marries  under  the  old  custom, 
even  at  this  day,  loses  nothing  of  the  esteem  of  the  othei  members  of 
the  tribe. 

Women  Are  Treated  Well. 

HE  inter-family  relations  in  the  homes  are  very  similar  to  those 
in  the  homes  of  the  average  farmer  of  limited  means.  These 
Indians  do  not  believe  that  their  wives  should  do  all  the  work  while 
they  fish  and  hunt.  Their  wives  do  the  housework  and  milk  the  cows, 
while  the  men  of  the  family  work  in  the  fields.  The  women  are  also 
accorded  social  recognition  in  the  tribe. 

The  Indians  are  inclined  to  be  hospitable  in  their  homes,  the  only 
reluctance  about  offering  hospitality  being  their  fear  that  it  might  not 
be  accepted,  and  they  are  very  sensitive  about  such  things.  They  do 
not  freely  invite  white  people  to  visit  them  unless  they  are  assured  of 
the  friendship  of  the  whites  and  know  that  their  invitation  will  not  be 
flatly  rejected. 

One  American  custom  which  the  Indians  have  refused  to  adopt  is 
that  of  giving  titles  to  men  in  addressing  them,  such  as  “Mister.”  On 
one  occasion  one  of  the  leading  Indians  of  the  village  was  in  the  office 
of  Judge  J.  C.  Feagin  of  Livingston,  who  has  been  a  friend  of  the  Indians 
all  his  life  and  in  whom  they  have  great  confidence.  As  the  Indian 
arose  to  leave  the  office  he  decided  that  some  show  of  hospitality  would 
be  appropriate,  so  he  addressed  the  lawyer  thusly: 

“Jim  Feagin,  you  your  tike  (wife)  come  see  me  my  tike.  Stay  all 
damn  night.” 

The  docility  and  peaceful  nature  of  the  Alabama  Indians  is  remark¬ 
able.  According  to  the  traditions  of  their  tribe,  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation,  they  have  never  participated  in  any  war  on 
white  people,  nor  is  there  any  tradition  of  their  ever  having  been  in  a 
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war.  The  tribe  originally  came  from  some  of  the  States  on  the  South 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  moved  to  Louisiana  late  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
soon  after  the  American  Revolution. 

One  hundred  years  ago  this  year  the  tribe  moved  from  Louisiana  to 
Tyler  County  and  settled  near  Peachtree  village.  There  they  remained 
until  the  spring  of  1836,  when  they  returned  to  Louisiana,  on  the  advice 
of  General  Houston.  Until  a  dozen  years  ago  there  were  members  of 
the  tribe  living  who  remembered  when  General  Houston  camped  near 
them  with  a  troop  of  Texans. 

The  Texas  leader  evidently  recognized  the  fact  that  the  Indians  were 
not  fighters,  according  to  his  conversation  with  them,  as  handed  down 
in  the  traditions.  He  told  them  that  the  Texans  were  fighting  the  Mexi¬ 
cans,  and  that  if  they  helped  the  Texans  and  lost,  they  would  be  killed; 
or,  if  they  helped  the  Mexicans  and  lost,  they  would  be  killed,  and  ad¬ 
vised  them  to  move  back  to  Louisiana. 

The  tribe  took  General  Houston’s  advice  and  returned  to  Louisiana 
and  remained  there  two  years,  until  they  had  been  informed  of  the  success 
of  the  Texans,  after  which  they  returned  to  this  State.  They  did  not 
return  to  Peachtree  village,  however,  but  established  another  village 
eight  miles  east  of  their  present  location,  where  they  remained  until 
about  1854,  when  they  moved  to  the  Big  Sandy  bottoms. 

During  three  wars,  that  for  Texas  independence,  the  Mexican  and 
the  Civil  Wars,  the  white  men  of  the  country  about  the  Indians  left 
their  women  almost  unprotected,  but  had  no  fears  of  their  safety  on 
account  of  the  proximity  of  the  Alabama  Indians. 


Are  Like  Innocent  Children. 


h  I  AHE  demeanor  of  the  individual  Indian  is  not  that  of  a  man  who 
^  has  suffered  defeat  until  he  is  cowed,  or  is  made  to  realize  that 
he  is  helpless,  but  rather  it  is  that  of  a  child  who  has  no  thought  of  wrong 
and  can  not  conceive  of  others  doing  wrong.  They  are  soft-spoken, 
modest  even  to  timidity,  and  never  boisterous.  They  rarely  visit  the 
surrounding  towns,  and  when  they  do  it  is  to  attend  to  business,  and 
they  leave  as  soon  as  they  are  through  their  business.  Most  of  the 
men  drink  liquor,  but  they  ordinarily  do  not  drink  to  excess. 

While  the  Indian  children  can  speak  English  fluently,  the  older  ones 
are  hardly  intelligible  in  their  conversation,  as  they  use  the  tribe  dialect 
in  their  families  and  among  other  members  of  the  tribe.  None  of  the 
families  read  newspapers,  and  they  know  but  little  of  what  is  going  on 
outside  their  own  little  world.  Yet  their  countenances  are  intelligent, 
they  have  expressive  features,  and  are  not  lacking  in  common  sense. 

One  of  the  marvels  of  their  tribal  relation  is  that  they  have  no  tribal 
government,  have  no  chief,  own  their  land  in  common,  and  they  never 
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go  to  the  civil  courts  to  settle  disagreements,  because  they  seemingly 
have  none.  When  the  State  of  Texas  donated  the  land  to  the  Indians 
it  was  deeded  to  certain  white  men  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Indian 
tribe,  hence  no  one  member  can  own  any  of  it.  Until  the  death  of  their 
last  chief,  John  Scott,  he  was  sole  arbiter  of  the  tribe.  When  a  young 
Indian  decided  to  marry  and  build  a  home  for  himself,  John  Scott  selected 
the  ground  on  which  he  would  build  his  home,  and  designated  a  certain 
area  which  should  belong  to  that  young  man  for  cultivation. 

At  present  the  Indians  have  not  even  a  tribal  council.  When  a  matter, 
such  as  the  allotment  of  land  to  a  young  couple  comes  up,  it  is  done 
purely  by  suggestion  and  tacit  understanding  among  the  older  men; 
but  these  men  exercise  no  executive  control  over  the  members  of  the 
tribe. 

The  nature  and  customs  of  the  Indians  can  not  be  better  illustrated 
than  in  the  following  incident: 

A  white  visitor  was  trying  to  learn  if  they  had  a  tribal  court  or  council. 
Talking  to  one  of  the  old  men  of  the  tribe,  he  stated  a  hypothetical 
case.  “Suppose  Charley  Thompson  has  a  bad  horse  and  he  breaks  into 
your  field.  You  tell  Charley  you  want  him  to  pay  you  for  the  corn  the 
horse  eats.  Charley  says  you  have  bad  fence  and  not  pay  you.  How 
do  you  settle  that?” 

“Charley  Thompson  no  got  bad  horse.  Me  no  got  bad  fence,”  was 
the  reply. 

The  white  man  decided  to  try  another  hypothesis. 

“Suppose  your  hogs  go  off  in  the  bottoms  and  get  with  Charley  Thomp¬ 
son’s  hogs.  Charley  maybe  claim  all  hogs.  How  do  you  settle  that?” 

“Me  know  my  hogs.  Charley  he  know  his  hogs,  ’  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  maybe  Charley  don’t  know  his  hogs.  What  would  you  do?” 
was  asked  him. 

“Me  give  hogs  to  Charley,”  replied  the  Indian. 

Thus  it  seems  that  despite  the  fact  that  they  own  their  land  in  common 
they  have  no  marriage  laws,  they  are  poverty-stricken  and  comparatively 
ignorant,  conditions  under  which  a  colony  of  average  Americans  could 
not  live  peacefully  for  100  hours,  these  Indians  have  been  living  in  peace 
for  100  years. 

While  nearly  all  of  the  Indians  live  on  the  1,200  acres  of  the  land 
which  belong  to  the  tribe,  their  homes  are  separated  by  a  distance  of 
several  hundred  yards.  Two  or  three  of  the  more  prosperous  Indians 
have  bought  a  few  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  tribal  tract,  but  in  all 
other  respects  they  are  a  part  of  the  tribe. 

Sixteen  years  ago  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  his  wife,  the  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  C.  W.  Chambers,  went  to  the  Indian  community  to  live,  having 
been  sent  by  the  church  missionary  board.  They,  with  their  young 
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daughter,  live  in  a  neat  cottage  which  they  built  on  a  small  tract  of  land 
adjoining  the  Indian  land  and  a  short  distance  from  the  Indian  school 
and  church.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Chambers  preaches  to  the  Indians  at  the 
church  each  Sunday,  and  he  always  has  a  comparatively  large  attendance. 
Many  of  the  Indians  have  become  affiliated  with  the  church. 

Mrs.  Chambers  teaches  the  community  school  for  about  six  months 
out  of  the  year,  the  Indian  children  receiving  their  portion  of  the  allot¬ 
ment  of  school  money  from  the  State. 

The  Indians  are  primarily  farmers.  The  average  tract  which  each 
man  has  under  cultivation  contains  about  eight  acres,  on  which  he  grows 
truck  and  feed  for  his  own  use,  and  a  small  amount  of  cotton  for  market. 
While  no  definite  estimate  could  be  made  quickly  of  the  annual  cash 
income  of  the  average  family,  it  probably  would  not  exceed  $100,  for 
they  have  nothing  to  market  except  a  few  bales  of  cotton. 

Some  of  the  younger  Indians  work  in  the  sawmills  or  lumber  camps 
in  their  vicinity  nearly  all  the  time,  but  the  heads  of  families  as  a  rule 
stay  on  their  farms.  There  have  been  several  seasons,  however,  when 
their  crops  have  been  failures  through  drouths  or  floods,  and  the  entire 
male  population  has  sought  work  in  the  lumber  camps. 

There  are  a  few  white  men  who  live,  or  have  lived,  near  the  Indians 
in  whom  they  have  childish  faith.  They  usually  honor  these  men  by 
naming  their  children  for  them.  Two  or  three  young  Indians  now  call 
themselves  “Jim  Feagin,’’  while  another  member  of  the  tribe  is  Jo  Rice, 
namesake  of  Jo  S.  Rice,  president  of  the  Union  National  Bank  of  Houston. 
These  Indians  who  are  named  for  white  men  soon  leave  off  their  own 
family  names,  and  this  custom  explains  the  fact  that  all  of  the  Indians 
now  have  American  names. 


Indians  Trust  Their  Friends. 

WHEN  any  of  the  Indians  are  in  doubt  about  any  matter,  they 
go  to  one  of  their  white  friends.  All  of  the  tribe  are  afraid  of 
the  courts.  They  attach  undue  importance  to  court  proceedings  of  any 
kind.  Recently  one  of  them,  who  owned  his  land,  was  involved  in  a 
tax  suit,  although  he  had  kept  his  taxes  paid.  The  suit  had  been  filed 
against  all  of  the  owners  of  the  entire  tract  out  of  which  the  Indian 
had  purchased  his  land.  His  white  friends  could  not  relieve  his  mind 
of  the  weight  cast  on  it  by  the  suit,  and  he  haunted  their  offices  until 
he  was  told  that  his  part  of  it  had  been  dismissed. 

The  Indians  have  adopted  nearly  all  of  the  customs  of  their  white 
neighbors.  The  average  Indian  home  is  built  of  logs,  and  consists  of 
three  or  four  rooms,  and  all  have  fireplaces.  The  women  wear  dresses 
made  of  cheap  cloth,  while  the  men  wear  clothes  about  such  as  the  aver¬ 
age  American  farmer  wears,  except  that  they  wear  them  longer,  through 
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the  aid  of  their  wives’  needles  and  patches.  Shoes  are  an  extravagance 

not  worn  during  the  summer  on  week  days. 

A  feature  of  the  tribal  characteristics  of  the  Alabama  Indians,  that  is 
unusual  among  American  Indians,  is  their  refusal  to  associate  with  negroes; 
in  fact,  they  do  not  offer  any  encouragement  to  negroes  to  live  near  their 
community,  although  they  are  too  peaceful  actually  to  forbid  it.  Their 
community  is  entirely  free  of  mixed  breeds  of  any  nationality,  it  having 
been  an  unwritten  law  until  recent  years  that  the  birth  of  a  child  of  any 
other  than  full  Indian  parentage  meant  death  to  its  mother.  While 
this  law  does  not  now  obtain,  there  seems  to  be  no  violations  of  its  spirit. 

Government  Aid  Is  Needed. 

THE  greatest  need  of  the  Alabama  Indians  today  is  more  land,  and 
the  next  is  the  services  of  a  trained  agent  to  teach  them  to  work 
the  land  and  to  take  care  of  themselves  and  their  live  stock.  There  is 
not  sufficient  land  in  the  1,200  acres  donated  by  the  State  to  furnish  a 
farm  of  much  size  for  each  Indian.  Much  of  the  land  which  they  now 
own  has  been  in  cultivation  to  the  same  crops  for  fifty  years  and  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  They  should  have  several  thousand  acres  more,  on  which 
they  could  start  new  farms,  while  the  old  land  was  left  to  recruit  its 
productive  strength. 

There  should  be  among  them  a  white  man  who  has  been  trained  in 
scientific  farming  to  teach  the  Indians  how  to  alternate  their  crops  and 
how  to  fertilize  the  soil.  He  should  be  able  to  teach  them  how  to  treat 
sick  horses,  cows,  or  hogs.  He  should  know  enough  of  sanitation  and 
hygiene  to  visit  among  the  families  and  teach  them  how  to  take  care  of 
themselves.  Such  a  man  would  be  welcomed  among  the  Indians  and 
his  advice  appreciated;  in  fact,  they  know  he  could  help  them,  and  say 
they  want  such  assistance. 

How  and  from  whom  such  help  is  to  be  obtained  is  a  problem  yet  to 
be  solved.  The  Hon.  Cato  Sells,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  visited  the  Indians  several  years  ago,  and  said,  in  an  interview 
later,  that  he  was  impressed  with  the  high  standard  of  morality  and 
citizenship  that  obtains  in  the  community,  and  that  he  would  gladly 
extend  Government  aid  to  them  if  he  could  see  a  way  to  do  so. 

More  than  thirty  years  ago  bills  were  introduced  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  House  to  buy  land  for  the  Alabama  Indians.  The  bills  were 
referred  to  the  respective  committees  on  Indian  affairs,  and  neither  was 
reported  favorably.  Some  of  the  committeemen,  in  reporting  adversely 
on  the  bills,  said  they  had  never  heard  of  the  Alabama  Indians  and  ex¬ 
pressed  a  mild  doubt  as  to  their  existence.  It  was  soon  thereafter,  or 
in  1881,  that  the  State  of  Texas  deeded  them  the  land  on  which  they 
were  and  are  yet  living. 
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The  Haunt  of  Samoset: 

By  Charles  E.  Waterman. 

A.TURE  is  kindly.  She  covers  the  wounds  on  the  surface 
of  Mother  Earth  with  a  cicatrix  more  beautiful  ofttimes 
than  the  original  cuticle. 

Nature  was  the  first  historian  and  she  is  yet  on  the 
job.  Within  the  bosom  of  Mother  Earth  sleeps  the 
story  of  creation,  and  within  her  bosom  also  sleep  tales 
of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  her  children. 

Only  a  crumbling  tower  on  Roanoke  Island  tells  the  story  of  the  first 
white  settlement  of  Virginia.  The  old  stone  tower  at  Newport  is  a 
story  in  a  foreign  tongue  for  which  no  one  yet  has  found  a  Rosetta  Stone 
to  translate  it  by.  The  many-storied  Pueblos  of  New  Mexico  tell  a 
tale  of  the  aborigines  so  plainly  that  he  who  runs  may  read,  and 
beneath  the  wavelike  soil  of  the  west — the  “buffalo-wallows” — interesting 
histories  of  the  only  true  Americans  are  found.  These  histories  are  very 
dim.  There  are  other  stories  of  these  peoples  shelved  within  this  library 
of  Mother  Earth,  narrated  with  the  skill  of  an  expert  story-teller,  with 
suggestions  whereby  the  reader  may  construct  a  story  of  his  own.  Such 
a  story,  in  several  parts,  has  been  made  known  in  the  State  of  Maine 
during  the  last  half-century. 

When  a  “Mainiac”  comes  upon  a  depression  in  the  earth’s  surface, 
maybe  with  scattered  stones  and  bricks  and  perhaps  an  old  fashioned 
rose  bush  growing  near,  he  knows  he  is  treading  on  sacred  ground  where 
some  poineer  set  up  his  Lars  and  Penates.  Should  he  desecrate  this 
holy  ground  he  may  find  interesting  relics  of  forgotten  generations. 
The  town  of  Bristol  is,  perhaps,  the  site  of  the  first  European  settlement 
in  Maine  or  New  England.  The  date  of  beginning  is  forgotten,  it  is  so 
far  back  in  the  past.  Some  historians  place  it  as  far  back  as  1603,  when 
Englishmen  traded  with  Indians.  That  may  or  may  not  be  true,  but 
it  is  very,  very  old.  It  is  quite  certain  that  Captain  George  Weymouth, 
in  the  good  ship  Archangel,  sailing  from  Downs,  England,  landed  here 
in  1605,  and  that  he  kidnapped  five  friendly  Indians,  carrying  them  to 
his  native  shore.  These  Indians  were  returned  a  year  or  two  later  be¬ 
cause  they  were  considered  valuable  aids  to  commerce  with  their  tribes. 
The  white  settlement  near  where  their  wigwams  stood  flourished  for  a 
while,  then  disappeared;  but  it  left  a  record  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
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earth  which  kindly  Nature  covered,  as  she  covered  the  lost  babes  in 
the  wood,  with  a  mantle  of  leaves,  which  in  time  decayed  to  nourish 
a  more  verdant  covering. 

In  later  days  a  plowshare  exposed  the  pavement  of  a  street,  and  this 
exposure  excited  a  search  with  pick  and  spade,  which  brought  to  light 
the  remains  of  forts  and  other  evidence  of  white  occupation.  This  is 
known  to  modern  historians  as  the  story  of  Pemaquid. 

It  is  popularly  supposed  that  Plymouth  was  the  first  dwelling  place 
of  Englishmen  in  New  England;  but  it  is  also  a  record  of  history  that 
during  the  first  dread  winter  of  their  occupancy  an  Indian  entered  the 
sprouting  village,  extending  his  hand  and  exclaiming: 

“Much  welcome,  Englishmen!” 

Such  a  welcome  naturally  surprised  a  people  who  supposed  the  English 
tongue  was  spoken  and  known  only  to  themselves  in  all  the  vast  wilder¬ 
ness  round  about  them,  and  they  questioned  this  visitor  as  to  where  he  had 
learned  the  language  of  the  Albion  shore?  “I  am  Samoset,”  he  said,  and 
I  live  where  English  ships  come  to  trade  with  natives  and  fish  in  nearby 
waters.” 

Not  only  did  Samoset  welcome  the  Puritans  in  their  own  tongue,  but, 
arriving  as  he  did,  in  the  wintry  night  of  their  discontent,  he  became  their 
guardian  angel,  although  not  resembling,  in  spite  of  his  coppery  skin,  the 
brazen  replicas  ofttimes  seen  on  church  spires.  His  words  and  acts  put  in 
a  denial  of  the  popular  saying,  before  it  was  uttered,  that  an  Indian  to  be 
good  must  be  dead,  for  on  departing  he  said : 

“I  am  going  to  my  home,  a  week’s  journey  to  the  east,  where  English 
ships  are,  and  they  will  send  you  food.” 

The  eastern  home  to  which  Samoset  returned  was  the  Pemaquid 
already  mentioned.  He  was  lord  of  this  territory,  and  the  Indians  who 
dwelt  there,  for  we  have  it  on  no  less  an  authority  than  Captain  John 
Smith,  of  Pocahontas  fame,  who  visited  the  place  in  1614. 

Perhaps  he  was  too  friendly  with  the  English  and  trusted  them  too 
implicitly.  At  any  rate  his  white  neighbors  increased.  In  1625,  he  with 
another  chief,  deeded  his  patrimony,  to  one  John  Brown,  thereby  making 
advance  in  civilization  judged  by  English  standards,  by  executing  the  first 
deed  in  New  England. 

Such  a  paper  is  not  only  important,  but  at  this  far-away  day  intensely 
interesting.  It  reads  as  follows: 

TO  ALL  PEOPLE  whom  it  may  concern.  Know  ye, 
that  I,  Captain  John  Somerset  and  Unongoit,  Indian  Saga¬ 
mores,  they  being  heirs  to  all  lands  on  both  sides  of  Muscon- 
gus  River,  have  bargained  and  sold  to  John  Brown  of  New 
Harbour,  this  certain  tract  or  parcell  of  land,  as  followeth, 
that  is  to  say,  beginning  at  Pemaquid  Falls  and  so  running  a 
direct  course  to  the  head  of  New  Harbour,  from  thence  to 
the  south  end  of  Muscongus  Island,  taking  in  the  island,  and 
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so  running  five  and  twenty  miles  into  the  country  north  and 
by  east,  and  thence  eight  miles  northwest  and  by  west,  and 
then  turning  and  running  south  and  by  west  to  Pamaquid, 
where  first  begun.  To  all  of  which  lands  above  bounded, 
the  said  Captain  John  Somerset  and  7  Aongo’t,  Indian 
Brown,  of  New  Harbour,  in  and  for  consideration  oi  fifty 
Sagamores,  have  granted  and  made  over  to  the  above  John 
skins,  to  us  in  hand  paid,  to  our  full  satisfaction,  for  above 
mentioned  lands  and  we,  the  above  said  Indian  Sagamores, 
do  bind  ourselves  and  our  heirs  forever,  to  defend  the  above 
said  John  Brown,  and  his  heirs  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable 
possession  of  the  above  said  lands.  In  witness  whereunto,  I 
the  said  Captain  John  Somerset  and  Unongoit,  have  set  our 
hands  and  seals  this  fifteenth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  God,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-five. 

his 

Captain  John  Somerset  X 

mark 

his 

Unongoit  X 

mark 

Signed  and  sealed  in  presence  of 
Matthew  Newman 
William  Cox 

July  24,  1626,  Captain  John  Somerset  and  Unongoit, 

Indian  Sagamores,  personally  appeared  and  acknowledged 
this  instrument  to  be  their  act  and  deed  at  Pamaquid. 

Before  me. 

Abraham  Shurte. 

Somerset  sold  his  patrimony  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  or  perhaps,  to  be 
more  literal,  for  coverings  of  pottage;  but  he  was  not  the  first  man  in 
history  to  do  such  a  thing.  It  is  probable,  also,  he  did  not  fully  realize 
what  he  was  doing,  and  when  the  full  force  of  the  transaction  took  pos¬ 
session  of  his  mind,  he  repented.  He  sold  his  lands  in  haste,  as  some 
people  marry,  and,  like  them,  had  a  lifetime  to  repent  in.  He  and  his 
people  after  this  transaction,  had  many  square  miles  of  territory  in  which 
to  hunt  and  fish  and  upon  which  to  rear  their  wigwams,  but  the  lost  pos¬ 
session,  perhaps,  simply  because  they  were  lost,  ever  appealed  to  Somerset, 
and  he  haunted  its  shores  as  long  as  he  lived;  and  somewhere,  says  tradi¬ 
tion,  near  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  bay,  he  sleeps  in  an  undiscovered 
grave. 

Since  the  plowshare  turned  the  cover  of  this  forgotten  volume  of 
ancient  lore,  antiquarians  have  persued,  with  unceasing  interest,  chapter 
after  chapter,  annotating  the  passages  most  surprising  with  tablets  of 
stone  or  bronze.  Among  other  mementos,  this  early  deed  of  Somerset’s 
is  remembered  in  stone.  This  lost  inheritance  meant  life  and  meat  to  him 
and  if  he  lamented  and  sighed  for  its  return,  he  was  repaid,  as  was  another 
historic  personage  who  asked  for  bread  (or  meat)  with  a  stone. 


Important  Decision  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  Relating 
to  Indians. 


IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


U.  S.  v.  Noble — October  Term,  1914 — No.  237. 


MR.  JUSTICE  Hughes  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  Government  brings  this  appeal  to  review  a  decree  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  affirmed  a  decree  dismissing,  upon  demurrer, 
its  suit  as  against  the  appellees.  197  Fed.  Rep.  292. 

The  suit  was  instituted  against  the  appellees,  and  others,  to  set  aside 
certain  mining  leases  of  an  Indian  allotment,  and  assignments  of  rents  and 
royalties,  upon  the  ground  that  they  were  procured  in  fraud  of  the  allottee, 
and  were  in  violation  of  the  restriction  against  alienation  imposed  by  Con¬ 
gress.  The  land  in  question  had  been  allotted  to  Charley  Quapaw  Black- 
hawk,  a  member  of  the  Quapaw  tribe  of  Indians,  under  the  act  of  March  2, 
1895,  c.  188,  28  Stat.  876,  907.  Patent  was  issued  on  September  26,  1896. 
The  act  of  1895  contained  the  following  restriction :  “ Provided,  That  said 

allotments  shall  be  inalienable  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  from  and 
after  the  date  of  said  patents.” 

Opinion  of  the  Court. 

By  the  act  of  June  10,  1896,  c.  398,  29  Stat.  321,  331,  Congress  author¬ 
ized  the  allottees  of  lands,  within  the  limits  of  the  Quapaw  Agency,  ‘to 
lease  the  same  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years  for  farming  purposes, 
or  five  years  for  mining  or  business  purposes.’  A  further  authorization — 
the  one  here  involved — was  made  by  the  act  of  June  7,  1897,  c.  3,  30  Stat. 
62,  72,  which  was  as  follows: 

‘‘That  the  allottees  of  land  within  the  limits  of  the  Quapaw  Agency, 
Indian  Territory,  are  hereby  authorized  to  lease  their  lands,  or  any  part 
thereof,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three  years,  for  farming  or  grazing  pur¬ 
poses,  or  ten  years  for  mining  or  business  purposes.  And  said  allottees  and 
their  lessees  and  tenants  shall  have  the  right  to  employ  such  assistants, 
laborers,  and  help  from  time  to  time  as  they  may  deem  necessary:  Provi¬ 
ded,  That  whenever  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that,  by  reason  of  age  or  disability,  any  such  allottee  cannot  im¬ 
prove  or  manage  his  allotment  properly  and  with  benefit  to  himself,  the 
same  may  be  leased,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  upon  such  terms  and 
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conditions  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  him.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  incon¬ 
sistent  with  this  are  hereby  repealed.” 

The  bill  alleges  that  the  allottee  made  the  following  mining  leases  of  the 
allotted  lands,  and  assignments  of  rents  and  royalties,  to  wit: 

(1)  Lease,  dated  January  11,  1902,  to  A.  VV.  Abrams,  for  ten  years 
from  date,  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  $10,  and  a  royalty  of  five  per  cent, 
of  the  market  value  of  all  minerals  mined  or  removed  (except  gas,  for  which 
there  was  to  be  paid  $40  per  annum  for  each  paying  well),  with  the  proviso 
that  there  should  be  a  minimum  rental  of  $20  a  year  in  case  the  royalties 
did  not  exceed  that  amount.  On  August  13,  1903,  the  lease  was  assigned 
by  Abrams  to  the  Iowa  &  Oklahoma  Mining  Company. 

(2)  Lease,  dated  August  24,  1903,  to  A.  W.  Abrams,  for  ten  years  from 
date,  in  consideration  of  $18,  and  of  royalties  which  were  the  same  as  in 
first  lease  save  that  the  minimum  rental  was  $21  a  year.  This  lease  was 
assigned  on  November  2,1904,  to  the  Iowa  &  Oklahoma  Mining  Company. 

(3)  Lease,  dated  March  25,  1905,  to  L.  C.  Jones,  and  the  appellee  A.  J. 
Thompson,  for  ten  years  from  date,  for  $10  and  five  per  cent,  royalty.  It 
was  stated  that  the  lease  was  subject  to  the  first  lease  above  mentioned. 
The  interest  of  Jones  was  assigned  to  the  appellee,  A.  J.  Thompson,  on  July 
31,  1905. 

(4)  Lease,  dated  April  4,  1905,  to  the  Iowa  &  Oklahoma  Mining  Com¬ 
pany,  for  ten  years  from  date,  for  $25,  with  the  same  royalties  as  in  the 
first  lease  above  mentioned  and  with  mimimum  rental  of  $21  a  year. 

(5)  Lease,  dated  May  12,  1906,  to  the  same  company,  for  ten  years 
from  date  and  with  the  same  consideration  as  that  of  the  lease  described  in 
paragraph  (4).  It  was  provided  that'this  lease  and  all  former  leases  above 
referred  to  shall  run  concurrently,’— the  lessee  being  entitled  to  elect 
under  which  of  the  leases  it  would  operate. 

(6)  Lease,  dated  July  28,  1906,  to  the  same  company,  for  the  term  of 
twenty  years  from  date  for  $21,  with  the  same  royalties  and  minimum  ren¬ 
tal  as  those  reserved  in  the  preceding  lease  described  in  paragraph  (5). 

(7)  Grant  or  assignment,  dated  August  16,  1902,  to  the  appellee, 
Charles  F.  Noble,  of  all  the  allottee’s  right,  title,  and  interest  in  and  to  the 
royalty,  rent,  and  proceeds  of  the  mining  lease  dated  January  11,  1902, 
made  to  Abrams,  described  in  paragraph  (1).  It  was  further  agreed,  by 
said  instrument,  that  if  the  Abrams’  lease  should  be  surrendered  and  be¬ 
come  void  the  within  lease  should  hold  good  for  the  period  of  ten  years. 
On  the  same  date,  Noble  assigned  a  one-half  interest  in  the  above- 
described  instrument  to  John  M.  Cooper. 

(8)  Assignment,  dated  February  21,  1906,  to  the  appellees,  A.  S. 
Thompson  and  V.  E.  Thompson.  It  recited  a  judgment,  in  a  suit 
against  Noble  and  Cooper,  decreeing  that  the  allottee  was  the  owner 
of  two  and  one-half  percentage  of  the  entire  product  mined  from  said 
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land  and  sold  on  or  subsequent  to  the  31st  day  of  January,  1906,  and  up 
to  and  including  the  11th  day  of  January,  1912,  and  assigned  to  the 
above-mentioned  appellees  an  undivided  one-half  interest  in  and  to 
the  said  judgment  for  royalties,  that  is,  one  and  one-quarter  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  product  on  said  lands  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
first  lease  to  Abrams,  described  in  paragraph  (1). 

The  bill  further  averred  that  the  allottee,  Charles  Quapaw  Black- 
hawk,  was  a  full  blood  Indian,  born  in  1835,  unable  to  read,  or  write, 
or  understand  intelligently  the  English  language,  an  ignorant  and  un¬ 
educated  child  of  nature,  old  and  infirm,  and  wholly  incapacitated  for 
the  transaction  o:  business;  that  the  lands  were  worth  approximately 
$100,000;  that  on  January  11,  1902,  when  the  first  lease  was  made,  the 
lands  had  not  been  prospected  and  the  value  for  mining  purposes  was 
uncertain,  and  that  the  consideration  mentioned  in  that  lease  was  equit¬ 
able  and  sufficient;  that  immediately  thereafter,  the  lessee  (the  defendant 
Abrams)  caused  the  lands  to  be  drilled  and  prospected  and  found  large, 
valuable  and  paying  bodies  of  lead  and  zinc  ore;  that  for  the  five  years 
preceding  the  filing  of  the  bill  (July,  1909),  there  had  been  a  number  of 
concentrating  plants  or  so-called  ore  mills  located  upon  the  said  land, 
and  in  operation,  and  that  the  actual  value  of  the  output  thereof,  when 
in  operation,  was  in  excess  of  $50,000  a  year;  that  in  1905,  and  before, 
the  defendant  Abrams,  through  his  assignee,  the  Iowa  &  Oklahoma 
Mining  Company,  had  sublet  to  other  mining  companies  portions  of 
the  lands  in  consideration  of  a  royalty  of  fifteen  per  cent,  of  the  market 
value  of  the  ores  mined,  which  was  a  reasonable  royalty;  and  that 
the  transactions  narrated  in  the  bill  (apart  from  the  first  lease  to  Abrams) 
were  inequitable  and  unconscionable  and  a  fraud  upon  the  allottee. 

The  validity  of  the  first  lease  was  conceded  by  the  Government, 
but  it  was  alleged  that  all  the  other  leases  and  the  assignments  were 
in  violation  of  the  express  restriction  subject  to  which  the  allotment 
was  made. 

Demurrers  were  filed  by  all  the  defendants.  The  Circuit  Court  held 
that  the  Government  was  not  entitled  to  impeach  the  transactions  upon 
the  ground  of  fraud,  but  could  challenge  the  validity  of  the  several 
instruments  as  being  in  violation  of  the  statutory  restriction.  It  is  not 
important  here  to  consider  the  disposition  made  of  the  leases  described 
in  paragraphs  (2),  (4),  (5),  and  (6),  as  these  are  not  involved  in  this 
appeal.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  demurrers  of  Abrams  and  the 
Iowa  &  Oklahoma  Mining  Company  were  overruled,  and  that  those 
of  the  appellees  were  sustained.  United  States  v.  Abrams,  181  Fed. 
Rep.  847.  As  to  the  latter,  the  bill  was  dismissed  and  the  decree  to 
that  effect  was  affirmed  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  as  already 
stated. 
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We  have,  then,  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  lease  and  assign¬ 
ments  described  in  paragraphs  (3),  (7),  and  (8). 

The  Quapaws  are  still  under  national  tutelage.  The  Government 
maintains  an  agency  and,  pursuant  to  the  treaty  of  May  13,  1833,  7 
Stat.  424,  an  annual  appropriation  is  made  for  education  and  other 
assistance  (37  Stat.  530).  In  1893,  the  Quapaw  National  Council  made 
provision  for  allotments  in  severalty  which  were  to  be  subject  to  the 
action  of  Congress  and  in  the  act  of  ratification  of  1895  Congress  imposed 
the  restriction  upon  alienation  which  has  been  quoted.  The  guardian¬ 
ship  of  the  United  States  continues,  notwithstanding  the  citizenship 
conferred  upon  the  allottees  (  United  States  v.  Celestine,  215  U.  S.  278, 
291;  Tiger  v.  Western  Investment  Co.,  221  U.  S.  286,  315,  316;  Hallowell 
v.  United  States,  221  U.  S.  317,  324;  United  States  v.  Sandoval,  231  U.  S. 
28,  48) ;  and,  where  Congress  has  imposed  restrictions  upon  the  alienation 
of  an  allotment,  the  United  States  has  capacity  to  sue  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  aside  conveyances  or  contracts  by  which  these  restrictions 
have  been  transgressed.  Heckman  v.  United  States,  224  U.  S.  413; 
Mullen  v.  United  States,  224  U.  S.  448,  451;  Bowling  v.  United  States, 
233  U.  S.  528,  534. 

1.  We  may  first  consider  the  assignments  of  rents  and  royalties. 
Under  his  patent,  the  allottee  took  an  estate  in  fee,  subject  to  the  limita¬ 
tion  that  the  land  should  be  ‘inalienable  for  the  period  of  twenty-five 
years’  from  date.  This  restriction  bound  the  land  for  the  time  stated, 
whether  in  the  hands  of  the  allottee  or  his  heirs.  Bowling  v.  United 
States,  supra.  It  put  it  beyond  the  power  of  him,  or  of  them,  to  alienate 
the  land,  or  any  interest  therein,  in  any  manner  except  as  permitted 
by  the  acts  of  1896  and  1897.  See  Taylor  v.  Parker,  235  U.  S.  42.  The 
comprehensiveness  of  the  restriction  was  modified  only  by  the  power 
to  lease;  and  while  the  allottee  could  make  leases,  as  provided  in  these 
acts,  they  gave  him  no  power  to  dispose  of  his  interest  in  the  land  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  lease,  or  of  any  part  of  it.  The  rents  and  royalties  were 
profit  issuing  out  of  the  land.  When  they  accrued,  they  became  per¬ 
sonal  property;  but  rents  and  royalties  to  accrue  were  a  part  of  the 
estate  remaining  in  the  lessor.  As  such,  they  would  pass  to  his  heirs,  and 
not  to  his  personal  representatives.  1  Washburn  on  Real  Property, 
*337;  Wright  v.  Williams,  5  Cow.  499.  It  is  true  that  the  owner  of  the 
reversion,  when  unrestricted  in  his  right  to  convey,  may  sever  the  rent 
and  grant  it  separately,  but  this  is  by  virtue  of  his  freedom  to  deal  with 
the  estate  in  the  land.  2  Bl.  Com.  *176. 

It  necessarily  follows  that  the  allottee  in  the  present  case  having 
no  power  to  convey  his  estate  in  the  land  could  not  pass  title  to  that 
part  of  it  which  consisted  of  the  rents  and  royalties.  It  is  said  that  the 
leases  contemplated  the  payment  of  sums  of  money,  equal  to  the  agreed 
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percentage  of  the  market  value  of  the  minerals  and  thus  that  the  assign¬ 
ment  was  of  these  moneys;  but  the  fact  that  rent  is  to  be  paid  in  money 
does  not  make  it  any  the  less  a  profit  issuing  out  of  the  land.  The 
further  argument  is  made  that  the  power  to  lease  should  be  construed 
as  implying  the  power  to  dispose  of  the  rents  to  accrue.  This  is  wholly 
untenable.  The  one  is  in  no  way  involved  in  the  other;  the  complete 
exercise  of  the  authority  which  the  statute  confers  would  still  leave  the 
rents  and  royalties,  to  accrue,  as  part  of  the  estate  remaining  in  the  lessor. 
It  was  the  intent  of  Congress  that  the  allottees  during  the  period  of  re¬ 
striction  should  be  secure  in  their  actual  enjoyment  of  their  interest 
in  the  land.  Heckman  v.  United  States ,  supra.  The  restriction  was 
removed  only  to  the  extent  specified;  otherwise,  the  prohibition  against 
alienation  remained  absolute. 

The  first  assignment  of  royalties,  as  above  described  [paragraph  7], 
was  made  on  August  16,  1902,  of  rents  to  accrue  under  the  first  lease, 
of  January  11,  1902,  which  was  to  run  for  ten  years.  The  second  assign¬ 
ment  made  in  January,  1906  [paragraph  8]  was,  in  substance  of  ‘one 
and  one-quarter  per  cent,  of  the  whole  product  on  said  lands’  until 
January  11,  1912.  Both  were  assignments  of  interests  which  pertained 
to  the  reversion,  and  both  must  be  held  to  be  invalid  under  the  statute. 

2.  The  lease,  here  in  controversy,  was  made  on  March  25,  1905, 
for  ten  years  from  date  [paragraph  (3)].  The  property  was  already  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  lease,  concededly  valid,  for  ten  years  from  January  11,  1902. 
The  lease  under  which  the  appellee  claims  is  what  is  known  as  an  ‘over¬ 
lapping  lease.’  It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  transactions  of  this 
character,  for  they  are  abundantly  illustrated  in  the  record  which  shows 
that  this  allottee  made  six  leases  of  the  same  rights  in  less  than  five 
years,  each  for  ten  years  from  date  with  the  exception  of  the  last  which 
was  for  twenty  years,  and  all  reserving  substantially  the  same  rents  and 
royalties  which  were  reserved  in  the  first  lease  at  a  time  when  the 
property  had  not  been  prospected.  The  practice,  to  say  the  least,  is  an 
abnormal  one,  and  it  requires  no  extended  discussion  to  show  that  it  would 
facilitate  abuses  in  dealing  with  ignorant  and  inexperienced  Indians.  It  is 
urged,  however,  that  the  manner  of  dealing  with  the  Indians,  in  gradually 
releasing  them  from  guardianship  and  preparing  them  for  complete  inde¬ 
pendence,  is  for  Congress  to  determine;  that  Congress  has  in  this  case 
authorized  a  lease  for  ten  years;  that  this  was  a  lease  for  ten  years,  and 
no  longer,  and  hence  was  within  the  authority;  and  that,  however  wise  it 
might  have  been  to  prohibit  ‘overlapping  leases,’  Congress  did  not  so 
provide. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  too  short  a  view.  The  question 
is  as  to  the  scope  of  the  authority  given  by  Congress;  that  is,  whether 
it  did  not  extend  simply  to  leases  in  possession,  and  should  be  taken  not 
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to  include  ‘leases  in  reversion.’  The  allottee,  as  we  have  seen,  is  under 
an  absolute  restriction  with  respect  to  his  reversion  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years  from  the  date  of  his  patent.  In  the  light  of  this  restriction, 
and  of  the  governmental  policy  which  induced  it,  there  is  sound  reason 
for  construing  the  power  as  not  authorizing  anything  more  than  a  lease 
in  possession,  as  well  understood  in  the  law.  At  common  law,  as  the 
Government  points  out,  it  was  the  established  doctrine,  that  a  tenant 
for  life  with  a  general  power  to  make  leases  could  make  only  leases  in 
possession,  and  not  leases  in  reversion  or  in  futuro.  He  was  not  au¬ 
thorized  by  such  a  power  to  make  a  lease  to  commence  ‘after  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  a  lease  in  being.’  Such  a  lease  was  deemed  to  be  ‘rever¬ 
sionary.’  Countess  of  Sussex  v.  Wroth,  Cro.  Eliz.  5;  Shecomb  v.  Hawkins, 
Cro.  Jac.  318;  Yelv.  222;  Winter  v.  Loveday,  Comyn,  37;Sugden  on 
Powers,  p.  749;  4  Greenleaf’s  Cruise’s  Digest,  165,  166;  Taussig  v.  Reel, 
134  Missouri,  530,  544-547 ;  Woodfall  on  Landlord  and  Tenant  (19th  ed.), 
239,  244,  245.  “A  general  power  to  lease  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
without  saying  either  in  possession  or  reversion,  only  authorizes  a  lease 
in  possession  and  not  in  futuro.  Such  a  power  receives  the  same  con¬ 
struction  as  a  power  to  make  leases  in  possession.  What  is  expressed 
in  the  one  is  understood  in  the  other.”  Shaw  v.  Summers,  3  Moore, 
C.  P.  196.  This  is  not  to  say  that  an  agreement  for  a  new  lease,  at  a 
fair  rental,  made  shortly  before  the  expiration  of  an  existing  lease, 
would  not  be  sustained  in  equity.  See  Dowell  v.  Dew,  1  You.  &  Coll. 
345. 

We  are  unable  to  see  that  the  allottee  under  the  power  in  question 
has  any  better  position.  The  protection  accorded  by  Congress,  through 
the  restriction  upon  the  alienation  of  the  allottee’s  state  modified 
only  by  the  power  to  lease  as  specified — was  not  less  complete  because 
the  limitation  was  not  in  the  interest  of  a  remainderman,  but  was  for 
the  benefit  of  the  allottee  himself  as  a  ward  of  the  Nation.  The  act  of 
1897  gives  him  authority  ‘to  lease’  for  a  term  not  exceeding  the  stated 
limit.  Taking  the  words  in  their  natural  sense,  they  authorize  leases 
in  possession  and  nothing  more.  The  language  does  not  compel  the 
recognition  of  leases  which  are  to  take  effect  in  possession  many  years 
after  their  execution,  if,  indeed,  it  could  be  assumed  that  they  were  not 
intended  to  be  concurrent.  Such  leases  certainly  violate  the  spirit  of 
the  statute,  and  according  to  the  analogies  of  the  law  they  violate  its 
letter. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  lease  be  deemed  to  be  a  concurrent  lease, 
that  is,  to  be  effective  from  its  date,  then  it  could  only  have  that  effect, 
being  subject  to  the  existing  lease,  as  a  grant  or  assignment  of  the  re¬ 
version  while  the  existing  lease  continued.  Accordingly,  it  would  entitle 
the  lessee,  as  assignee  of  part  of  the  reversion,  to  the  rent  reserved  in 
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the  previous  lease.  Bac.  Abr.,  tit.,  Leases,  (N);  Harmer  v.  Bean,  3  C.  & 
K.  307.  Woodfall  on  Landlord  and  Tenant  (19th  ed.),  245,  246.  But 
every  conveyance  of  the  reversion,  or  of  any  interest  therein,  was  clearly 
prohibited  by  the  restriction. 

From  every  point  of  view,  we  must  conclude  that  a  lease  for  ten  years 
made  in  1905,  subject  to  an  existing  lease  for  ten  years,  of  the  same 
property,  which  by  its  terms  was  to  run  until  1912,  was  unauthorized 
and  void. 

As  the  United  States  was  entitled  to  maintain  the  suit  to  cancel 
these  instruments  as  transgressing  the  statutory  restriction,  it  is  un¬ 
necessary  to  consider  the  question  whether,  in  the  absence  of  such  a 
violation,  the  Government  would  have  capacity  to  sue  to  redress  alleged 
frauds  committed  against  allottees. 

The  decree  is  reversed  and  the  cause  is  remanded  for  further  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  conformity  with  this  opinion. 

It  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  JUSTICE  McREYNOLDS  took  no  part  in  the  consideration  and 
decision  of  this  case. 
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|  ET  us  teach  honestly  and  boldly  that  education 
-■ — ^  is  not  only  the  best  thing  in  our  civilization 
for  which  public  money  can  be  used,  but  that  with 
the  exception  of  ignorance  it  is  also  the 
most  expensive. 

Dr.  Charles  ‘Duncan  McEuer 
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Indian  Tactics  and  the  American 
Army: 

By  W.  0.  M’Geehan  in  New  York  Times . 

0  was  the  greatest  American  general?  Considered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  his  influence  upon  American 
field  tactics,  it  was  not  Washington’ nor  Grant  nor  Lee. 
It  was  some  nameless  Indian  warrior  whose  bones  lie  in 
a  forgotten  mound  and  whose  shade,  sitting  erect  upon 
a  ghostly  steed  in  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds,  grins 
sardonically  as  it  looks  down  upon  a  brigade  of  khaki- 
clad  United  States  troops  drilling  in  open  order. 

He  sees  the  paleface  commander  deploying  his 
skirmish  lines  with  wide  intervals  between  the  men  just  as  he  had  done 
and  he  notes  with  grim  approval  how  the  infantrymen  take  advantage  of 
the  topography  of  the  country.  Then,  as  he  sees  the  advance  by  rushes, 
a  squad  or  platoon  darting  forward  from  opposite  sides  of  the  line  to  baffle 
the  fire  of  the  enemy,  he  knows  that  field  tactics  as  he  designed  them  were 
good. 

And  that  is  all  that  the  original  American  has  left  to  the  country.  His 
music  does  not  amount  to  much,  his  folk  lore  is  not  worth  the  preserving, 
but  his  military  tactics  have  stamped  their  influence  indelibly  upon  the 
American  army.  What  has  happened  over  in  Europe  during  the  last  two 
years  may  entirely  change  the  field  tactics  of  the  United  States  Army,  but 
at  the  present  writing  the  principal  of  open  order,  borrowed  from  the 
original  American  infantry,  the  Indian  hosts,  dominates  the  American 
field  tactics. 

The  first  of  the  paleface  generals  to  admit  the  military  genius  of  the 
American  Indian  was  George  Washington.  That  was  during  the  French 
and  Indian  wars,  when  Washington  was  attached  to  the  Braddock  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  elementary  histories  tell  how  Washington  tried  to  impiess  the 
stubborn  English  commander  with  the  folly  of  fighting  in  close  formation 
in  that  wilderness.  Washington  suggested  that  the  English  expedition 
adopt  the  Indian  tactics  and  take  advantage  of  the  country.  Braddock 
refused  and  the  refsual  to  adopt  the  Indian  tactics  was  disastrous  to  the 

expedition.  . 

Military  science  has  turned  to  the  Indian  point  of  view  since  then.  t 
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is  a  primary  rule  in  the  tactics  of  all  nations  now  to  take  advantage  of  the 
terrain — that  is,  the  topography  of  the  country.  If  there  are  trees  to 
mask  an  advance,  every  advantage  which  the  cover  gives  is  taken  for  all  it 
is  worth.  It  is  no  longer  considered  unchivalrous  or  unmilitary  to  make 
feint  attacks  from  the  front,  while  the  main  attack  is  made  in  the  flank  or 
in  the  rear.  Any  military  tribunal  of  to-day  would  have  cashiered  Brad- 
dock.  He  would  be  regarded  as  a  man  utterly  ignorant  of  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  military  science. 

Perhaps  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  prove  that  the  credit  for  the  khaki- 
colored  clothing  which  makes  the  modern  soldier  such  a  difficult  mark  for 
the  enemy  rifleman  belongs  to  the  American  Indian.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Indian  was  the  first  to  adopt  a  fighting  costume  which  made  him 
hard  to  distinguish  against  his  background.  The  dun  of  the  deerhide 
clothing  which  the  American  Indian  wore  was  as  hard  to  distinguish  as 
the  khaki  of  the  American  or  British  armies  or  the  dull  gray  of  the  German 
army.  The  white  clothing  which  the  German  armies  in  Russia  used  for 
advancing  through  the  snow  is  an  adaptation  of  the  American  Indian  s 
scheme  of  making  himself  look  like  his  background.  The  Indian  never 
had  any  artillery,  but  he  paved  the  way  for  the  masked  batteries. 

The  incendiary  bomb  used  in  Europe  was  another  invention  of  the 
American  Indian.  Long  before  he  knew  the  use  of  gunpowder  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  used  flaming  arrows  to  set  fire  to  fortresses.  Andrew  Jackson 
later  adopted  the  scheme  when  he  sent  a  red  hot  cannon  ball  into  the 
renegades’  fort  in  Florida  and  blew  up  the  powder  magazine. 

The  tactics  of  the  United  States  Army  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Cuba 
were  entirely  the  tactics  of  the  American  Indian.  United  States  troops 
charged  the  Spanish  blockhouses  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  Indians  rushed 
an  immigrant  train  or  a  border  stockade.  These  charges  baffled  the 
Spaniards  and  they  disgusted  the  Filipinos,  who  always  protested  that  the 
American  troops  fought  unfairly. 

I  saw  one  strongly  defended  town  in  the  Philippines  rushed  Indian 
fashion  by  two  companies  of  volunteer  infantry  and  captured  in  a  frontal 
attack  with  heavy  loss  to  the  Filipinos.  The  latter  were  strongly  in¬ 
trenched  and  their  Mauser  rifles  swept  the  open  ricefields  through  which 
the  American  troops  had  to  advance. 

The  United  States  troops  deployed  into  line  of  skirmishers  just  beyond 
the  range  of  direct  fire.  Then  they  started  to  advance  by  rushes  according 
to  the  plans  made  by  some  ancient  Indian  commander.  One  squad  would 
dart  forward  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  yards  and  start  firing  from  behind  one 
of  the  little  hummocks  which  criss-crossed  the  field,  while  the  line  behind 
continued  a  steady  fire  on  the  Filipino  trenches.  Just  as  this  squad  was 
settling  to  pour  a  steady  fire  at  the  Filipinos  another  would  dart  forward 
from  a  different  part  of  the  line.  The  fire  of  the  Filipino  lines  became 
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demoralized.  There  was  no  stationary  target  and  all  the  time  the  Ameri¬ 
can  fire  drew  closer  and  became  more  accurate. 

It  took  less  than  three  hours  to  take  this  strongly  defended  place  by 
frontal  attack  and  with  a  ridiculously  small  force.  General  Charles  King, 
who  had  charge  of  this  attack  upon  Santa  Ana  on  the  south  line  near 
Manila,  acknowledged  that  it  was  won  by  Indian  fighting,  pure  and 
simple. 

One  of  the  Filipino  generals — Pio  Del  Pilar,  I  think — afterward  com¬ 
plained  that  it  was  unfair.  “They  attacked  us  in  a  different  manner 
from  the  Spanish  troops,”  he  said.  “And  they  were  into  our  trenches 
before  we  knew  it.  We  were  shooting  all  the  time,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  shoot  at.  When  we  started  to  fire  at  one  group  of  men  they  were  no 
longer  there  and  men  were  running  forward  from  another  part  of  the  field. 
When  we  turned  our  rifles  there  were  men  coming  at  us  from  another  di¬ 
rection.  We  had  barely  time  to  leave  our  trenches  before  the  American 
soldiers  jumped  into  them.” 

This  advance  by  rushes  is  an  essential  part  of  the  American  field  tactics 
of  the  present.  It  was  plagiarized  directly  from  an  Indian  rush  upon  an 
immigrant  train  or  a  frontier  stockade.  It  is  the  only  style  of  frontal 
attack  that  would  in  any  way  embarrass  machine  gun  operators. 

General  Villa  used  it  in  his  operations  against  the  Huerta  army,  and 
an  editor  who  is  in  the  habit  of  making  remarkably  original  discoveries 
decided  that  Villa  had  worked  the  plan  out  all  by  himself.  Villa’s  ances¬ 
tors  had  been  advancing  by  rushes  in  frontal  attacks  hundreds  of  years 
before,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  at  the  time  that  Villa  was  using  this  plan  of 
attack  it  was  part  of  the  United  States  Army  tactics.  Villa’s  men  captured 
many  a  machine  gun  in  this  manner. 

It  was  the  American  Indian,  too,  who  discovered  that  the  cavalryman’s 
horse  was  chiefly  useful  for  getting  him  somewhere  in  a  hurry  and  that 
once  the  cavalryman  was  at  his  destination  he  was  more  effective  fighting 
as  an  infantryman.  Were  it  not  for  his  penchant  for  scalping  those  slain 
in  battle  and  for  some  other  eccentricities  the  Indian  would  be  frankly 
acknowledged  as  the  greatest  cavalryman  and  the  originator  of  most  of  the 
cavalry  tactics  of  the  United  States  Army.  Setting  aside  all  prejudice  and 
gaging  his  work  purely  from  the  point  of  view  of  efficiency  with  the  small¬ 
est  numbers  and  the  least  facilities,  Geronimo,  the  Apache,  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  of  all  cavalry  commanders.  Certainly,  he  attacked  with 
the  greatest  dash  and  inflicted  the  maximum  harassment  with  the  mini¬ 
mum  effort,  which  is  the  business  of  the  cavalry  commander. 

Should  the  American  army  be  forced  to  invade  Mexico,  it  will  be  a 
case  of  the  purely  American  tactics  as  demonstrated  by  the  United 
States  troops  as  against  the  purely  American  tactics  as  demonstrated 
by  the  Mexicans,  half  brothers  of  the  originators  of  those  tactics. 
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Other  things  being  equal,  such  as  the  matter  of  guns  and  munitions, 
the  victors  will  be  those  who  have  become  most  proficient  in  the  tactics 
of  the  ancient  and  purely  American  general  who  first  evolved  the  scheme 
of  open  order  and  advance  by  rushes. 

One  can  almost  see  the  inventor  of  those  tactics  watching  the  strug¬ 
gle  from  his  vantage  point  on  a  peak  in  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds. 
The  ghostly  war  bonnet  is  proudly  erect  and  there  is  a  brilliant  light 
in  the  fierce  dark  eyes  of  the  great  warrior. 

“My  brothers  use  my  battle  plans  well,”  he  says,  “but  the  pale¬ 
face  warriors  have  mastered  my  teaching  even  better.  They  are  great 
warriors  now,  the  palefaces,  for  they  fight  with  the  cunning  that  I  have 
taught  and  in  the  real  American  fashion.” 

And  the  heart  of  the  great  chief  will  no  longer  be  bitter  as  he  turns 
to  his  wigwam.  The  tactics  of  the  United  States  army  form  a  flatter¬ 
ing  tribute  to  the  American  Indian’s  only  streak  of  genius  for  military 
affairs. 
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WHETHER  other  people  really  teach  us 
anything  is  a  question,  but  they  do  some¬ 
times  give  us  impulses,  and  make  us  find  out  for 
ourselves. 


Stanley  Hall. 


The  Cherokee  Indian  School  (Part  II): 

By  Fred  A.  Olds  in  the  Raleigh  Times. 


HERE  has  always  been  to  this  writer  a  charm  about  the 
Indian  country  and  the  Indians,  for  he  has  a  boy’s  heart 
and  mind,  as  his  young  friends  well  know.  At  every 
turn  here  in  Cherokee-land  there  is  something  new  to  be 
seen  or  heard.  Here  are  these  rather  more  than  2,200 
Indians,  in  their  own  little  world  of  63,000  acres,  quite 
as  large  as  many  a  German  duchy,  living  in  one  way  a  life  apart.  They 
used  to  be  savages  but  they  were  good-natured  savages,  in  fact  they  were 
the  gentlest  of  all  the  Indians,  although  they  could  fight  a  plenty  when 
fighting-time  came,  just  like  Uncle  Sam  today  for  all  the  world.  Really 
you  can’t  help  liking  them,  queer  as  some  of  them  are.  They  are  super¬ 
stitious  and  believe  in  their  medicine-men’s  conjuration  but  how  about  our 
white  folks;  how  about  the  white  man  in  an  eastern  county  who  was  told 
by  a  negro  conjurer  that  he  had  been  bewitched,  and  that  the  only  thing  to 
do  to  save  himself  was  to  draw  an  image  of  the  man  who  had  hoodooed 
him  on  a  white-oak  tree  and  shoot  a  silver  bullet  into  the  heart  which  he 
was  to  mark  in  the  figure.  The  white  man  did  this  very  thing.  At  an 
Indian  ball  game  a  squaw  will  bet  all  she  has,  except  the  clothes  on  her 
back,  on  her  brave  who  is  on  the  team,  but  how  about  the  white  ladies  on 
“yon  side”  of  the  mountains,  “down  below”  as  they  say  up  here,  who  will 
bet  right  and  left  on  a  bridge  whist  hand.  These  Indians,  not  all  of  them 
but  most,  will  take  all  sorts  of  queer  things  which  their  shamans  prescribe 
as  medicine  and  in  some  cases  they  will  let  the  so-called  doctor,  who  is  a 
power  indeed  in  the  tribe,  go  through  all  sorts  of  contortions  and  cere¬ 
monies  to  drive  away  the  “devil”  of  sickness.  But  the  writer  knew  a 
case  a  dozen  years  ago  in  Raleigh  where  a  white  woman  went  to  a  negro 
doctress  (if  that  be  the  proper  word)  and  the  doctress  appeared,  rubbed 
some  unknown  powder  between  her  own  hands,  blew  it  in  the  air  and  then 
buried  two  bottles,  one  in  the  ground  under  the  room  and  in  fact  in  a  line 
under  the  bed  where  the  sick  woman  lay,  the  other  bottle  at  the  front  gate, 
and  the  sick  woman  gave  up  two  dollars  of  good  money  for  this  stunt.  The 
question  is  whether  we  have  anything  on  the  Indians  or  not.  It  seems  to 
the  writer,  who  is  very  dispassionate  about  these  things,  that  honors  are 
easy  and  that  we  had  better  sing  low. 

To  tell  the  truth  the  white  man  as  a  rule  has  ever  been  covetous  of  what 
the  Indian  has,  particularly  land.  Around  this  Indian  reservation  there 
is  a  fringe  of  whites,  some  good  and  alas!  some  bad.  The  latter  hanker  for 
the  ending  of  the  tribal  holding  of  lands  altogether,  and  not  in  severalty. 


To  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  an  Indian  tells  me  that  while  there  are  many 
white  friends  of  his  people  in  this  mountain  region,  the  best  friends  the 
Cherokees  have  are  east  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  These  Indians  need  protec* 
tion,  they  need  confidence,  they  need  love,  and  from  some  folks  they  get 
none  of  these  things.  In  past  years  there  were  many  inter-marriages  of 
these  Indians  and  the  whites,  but  now  these  are  forbidden  by  law,  for  the 
State  desires  to  preserve  the  pristine  purity  of  both  races,  and  inter-mar¬ 
riages  have  almost  ceased.  Superintendent  Henderson,  who  has  charge  of 
these  Indians,  says  that  in  the  three  years  he  has  been  here  only  one  such 
marriage  has  occurred.  Out  west  the  white  man  who  marries  a  squaw  is 
known  as  a  “squaw-man.”  The  United  States  keeps  track  most  carefully 
of  these,  its  wards,  and  can  tell  you  to  an  eighth  of  a  degree  the  amount  of 
Indian  or  white  blood  in  every  one  of  them. 

Soon  after  the  writer  reached  Cherokee-land  he  met  James  Blythe,  who 
is  fire  warden  of  the  reservation  and  who  is  easily  the  best  educated  and 
most  scholarly  of  all  the  Cherokees.  He  has  five-eighths  Cherokee  blood 
and  his  wife  is  an  Oklahoma  lady.  They  have  a  very  delightful  home  in 
the  attractive  group  of  school  buildings.  Mr.  Blythe’s  brother  was  the 
father  of  Rachel  Blythe,  whose  home  was  at  Raleigh,  where  she  was  the 
ward  of  Major  John  B.  Neathery.  She  was  educated  at  the  Oxford  Asy¬ 
lum  and  married  Albert  Bauer,  the  supervising  architect  of  the  governor’s 
mansion  at  Raleigh.  She  died,  leaving  two  children,  one  an  infant  only  a 
few  days,  and  over  her  grave  her  adoring  husband  erected  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  and  unique  monument,  this  being  a  Greek  temple,  of  marble,  in  Oak- 
wood  cemetery  in  Raleigh. 

Her  father  was  in  the  Sixty-ninth  regiment  and  so  was  her  grandfather, 
colonel  of  this  command  being  William  H.  Thomas,  whose  son,  James 
Thomas,  last  month  gave  the  regimental  flag  to  the  North  Carolina  Hall  of 
History,  placing  it  in  the  writer’s  hands  at  Waynesville. 

James  Blythe  is  a  man  who  has  traveled  much  and  knows  North  Car¬ 
olina  from  mountains  to  coast,  as  indeed  he  does  most  parts  of  the  United 
States.  He  too  was  educated  at  the  Oxford  Orphan  Asylum.  He  has  been 
in  the  United  States  Indian  Service  over  20  years,  his  English  is  faultless 
and  he  speaks  Cherokee  fluently.  The  writer  finds  no  moment  wasted 
when  with  Mr.  Blythe.  We  went  on  a  fine  tramp  up  the  Ocona  Lufty  river, 
beyond  the  dam  which  creates  the  power  for  the  electric  current  here  and 
to  “turtle”  mound  built  by  the  Indians,  close  beside  the  river  and  near 
where  there  was  then  their  great  town-house,  in  a  noble  meadow  girt  by 
little  mountains,  with  loftier  ones  faintly  blue  showing  through  the  gaps; 
just  such  a  scene  as  the  Indian  loved  then  and  loves  now.  About  thirty 
years  ago  the  Valentine  family  of  Virginia  opened  this  mound,  which  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  turtle  and  which  was  about  eighteen  feet  high  and  seventy- 
five  feet  in  diameter;  a  burial-place  for  great  men  of  the  tribe.  In  it  they 
found  many  objects  which  they  placed  in  what  is  known  as  Valentine  Mu- 
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seum  in  Richmond.  They  spent  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  their  ex¬ 
plorations  of  Indian  mounds  in  North  Carolina,  using  their  private  funds. 

Looking  from  the  top  of  this  mound  there  was  in  view  the  house  of  old 
Sounooke,  once  a  great  chief,  and  we  talked  about  such  characters  as 
Sequoiah,  who  invented  their  alphabet,  not  quite  a  hundred  years  ago, 
and  thereby  did  splendid  things  for  these  Indians  and  all  of  North  Carolina 
for  now  we  know  the  meaning  of  all  their  western  names,  as  in  the  extreme 
east,  in  the  territory  they  occupied,  we  know  the  meaning  of  the  Tuscarora 
words.  About  70  years  ago  white  men  for  the  first  time  saw  the  largest 
trees  in  this  world,  in  a  California  valley.  One  of  these  men  was  from 
western  North  Carolina,  and  to  him  fell  the  honor  of  giving  them  a  name. 
He  chose  most  happily  that  of  the  Cheorokee  who  invented  the  alphabet, 
so  we  have  today  the  Sequoiah  Gigantea,  the  “big  tree.”  See  how 
North  Carolina  gets  in  the  game  all  around. 

Never  was  there  a  franker  friend  and  companion  than  James  Blythe 
and  he  knows  the  Indians  as  a  mother  knows  her  baby.  We  talked 
about  everytying  from  tuberculosis  to  fishing  and  from  the  shamans  or 
medicine-men  to  the  last  word  in  house  building  for  the  red  men.  There 
has  been  a  good  deal  of  tuberculosis,  due  to  changed  conditions  of  living, 
but  it  is  now  being  much  diminished,  owing  to  housing  conditions  which 
are  being  steadily  improved.  The  Indians  used  to  live  in  bark  shacks  in 
the  night  time,  spending  the  hours  of  day  light  in  the  great  outdoors  and 
they  lived  upon  game  and  fish,  still-hunting  the  game  with  the  bow  and 
arrow  and  blow-gun.  Bows  and  arrows  and  blow-guns  are  mere  memories 
now  and  the  writer  secured  seven  years  ago  the  last  of  the  latter,  a  splendid 
specimen  of  reed  14  feet  long,  the  arrow  from  which,  propelled  by  the  breath 
of  an  Indian  with  lungs  like  a  blacksmith’s  bellows,  would  take  a  squirrel 
or  bird  out  of  the  highest  tree. 

All  Indians  like  gay  colors  and  the  first  time  the  writer  entered  this 
reservation  a  lot  of  them  wore  feathers  in  their  hats,  dyed  or  else  originally 
bright.  The  feathers  are  now  only  worn  at  the  ball  games,  which  are 
played  several  times  during  the  summer,  after  the  night  before  has  all 
been  spent  in  ’’making  medicine,”  at  the  foot  of  some  mountain  in  a  lonely 
place.  Making  medicine  is  a  polite  phrase  for  conjuring  and  the  writer 
has  seen  all  this  performance  through,  with  a  group  of  Raleigh  boys,  who 
pinched  themselves  every  few  minutes,  no  doubt,  in  order  to  know  whether 
they  were  asleep  or  awake,  for  it  did  not  seem  real  at  all.  The  ball  team 
from  Cherokee,  whose  patron  is  the  hawk,  was  then  to  play  the  Soco  team, 
Soco  being  a  so-called  town  about  seven  miles  away.  The  shaman  or  med¬ 
icine  man  was  there  that  black  night,  enormous  fires  of  chestnut  logs  sent 
their  flames  high  on  the  flanks  of  Rattlesnake  mountain,  while  squaws  sat 
around  them  when  they  were  not  dancing  in  a  circle  or  beating  their  feath¬ 
ered  drums  which  hung  from  a  frame  of  trees  like  a  gallows,  with  two  up- 
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right  bars  and  two  cross  ones.  The  business  of  the  medicine  man  was  to 
pick  the  right  man  to  represent  Cherokee  on  the  team  the  next  day. 
There  was  a  long  line  of  men,  young  and  middle-aged,  naked  except  for  a 
breech-clout,  or  trunks,  to  use  the  modern  v/ord,  and  they  looked  like 
bronze  statues,  splendid  and  sinewy.  At  the  command  of  the  shaman  they 
entered  the  ice-cold  water  of  a  swift  stream  close  by  and  there  stood,  obli¬ 
vious  of  anything  but  success  in  the  coming  game,  believing  in  the  old  gods 
of  their  people  no  doubt  and  having  supreme  faith  in  their  shaman.  After 
they  came  out  of  the  water  he  knelt  by  the  soft  earth  bank  and  pressed 
into  it  some  beads  which  were  “charmed,”  and  then  when  a  lucky  player 
came  forward  and  the  beads  “leaped  up  from  the  earth”  into  the  hands  of 
the  shaman  that  player  was  picked.  Then  there  was  drumming  on  the 
suspended  drums,  with  hawk  feathers  hanging  from  them,  and  wild  chant¬ 
ing  by  the  squaws  as  they  circled  in  their  dancing  the  young  braves,  the 
drums,  or  the  fires.  With  a  wild  burst  of  language  the  shaman  invoked 
the  guardian  birds,  the  hawks  of  the  Cherokee  players,  calling  on  them 
to  swoop  from  the  skies  the  next  day  while  the  game  was  in  progress  and  to 
tear  the  faces  of  the  Soco  team  with  their  beak  and  claw.  No  doubt  at 
that  particular  moment  the  Soco  shaman  on  the  distant  side  of  Rattle¬ 
snake  mountain  was  calling  on  the  animal  upon  which  they  depended  to 
give  them  its  powerful  aid,  their  backer  being  the  terrapin,  and  so  that 
particular  shaman  was  imploring  that  animal  to  come  in  force  the  next 
day  and  take  every  Cherokee  player  by  the  heels,  drag  him  backward, 
hamstring  him,  do  anything  to  put  him  out  of  the  game,  and  give  Soco  the 
victory. 

On  either  team,  among  the  players,  were  college  men,  some  full-bloods, 
some  mixed,  but  every  mother’s  son  of  them  doubtless  full  of  belief  in  the 
shaman  and  the  ceremony,  including  the  jumping  beads,  the  invaluable  aid 
of  the  hawks  or  the  terrapins,  everything  in  fact,  for  in  the  time  of  the  ball 
game  religion  and  the  more  modern  beliefs  take  a  back  seat,  and  the  old 
gods  and  their  ways  have  the  stage,  yes,  the  very  center  of  it,  for  under  a 
thin  veneer  of  faith  there  is  paganism  pure  and  simple. 

Let  no  one  think  that  the  shamans  are  back-numbers.  The  Cherokees 
can  say  of  them  with  truth,  “We  have  them  in  our  midst.  There  are  at 
least  14  on  this  reservation.  Their  names  are  not  called  except  in  very 
rare  cases,  that  is  as  shamans  with  the  title  annexed,  for  it  is  considered 
mighty  bad  luck  to  use  the  title  and  all  and  so  there  are  all  sorts  of  ways  of 
dodging  the  title  and  calling  simply  the  ordinary  name  alone.  One  sha¬ 
man  at  present  is  Assuenki,  which  means  “mink,”  another  being  Orgon 
Storga.  About  five  months  ago  another,  known  as  Ool  Stuhi,  went  to  the 
great  beyond.  The  greatest  of  them  all  in  recent  years  was  old  Swimmer. 
It  was  from  him  that  James  Mooney,  the  noted  expert  of  the  Unites  States 
Ethnological  Bureau,  got  the  information  as  to  the  magic  formulas  the  sha- 
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mans  use  when  they  make  medicine,  and  these  are  duly  set  down  in  a  most 
remarkable  book,  of  which  the  writer  owns  a  copy  and  which  was  given  by 
Mr.  Mooney  to  a  former  chief,  it  then  passing  to  the  writer,  who  has  it  in 
the  Hall  of  History. 

The  Indian  “medicine  men”  and  their  magic  are  surely  believed  in  by 
nine-tenths  of  these  Indians,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  belief  is 
the  result  of  unnumbered  centuries  of  life  and  thought  and  habit,  not  to  be 
broken  down  and  destroyed  in  even  a  century.  These  Indians  are  mainly 
Baptists  and  Methodists  and  their  little  churches  are  sprinkled  here  and 
there,  but  when  the  ball  games  come  they  are  shy  of  what  we  term  religion. 

A  good  story  must  be  told  on  Mr.  Mooney.  He  was  getting  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  medicine  men  and  their  ways  of  doing  things  and  with  him 
was  old  “Swimmer,”  a  noted  shaman,  and  also  James  Blythe,  the  latter 
having  devoted  two  years  to  making  the  translations  into  English  of  the 
various  formulas  which  the  Indians  used  in  their  treatment  of  diseases, 
many  of  them  being  calls  on  various  birds  and  beasts  to  aid  in  bringing 
various  things  to  pass,  such  as  good  luck  in  hunting  or  fishing,  a  love  affair, 
success  in  money  matters,  relief  from  pain  or  sickness.  Swimmer  said  he 
could  not  operate  unless  he  had  a  real  case.  Suddenly  Mr.  Mooney  had  a 
sharp  attack  of  headache,  or  at  least  told  Swimmer  he  had  one.  Then 
Swimmer  got  busy  and  Mr.  Mooney  told  him  he  need  not  go  through  any¬ 
thing  except  the  words  of  the  formula  and  so  need  not  squirt  any  water 
upon  him.  Upon  the  table  was  an  ink-stand ;  Swimmer,  presently,  carried 
away  by  the  force  of  his  own  beliefs  in  his  powers,  forgot  it  was  ink,  thought 
it  was  water  and  at  the  psychological  second  swallowed  a  good  mouthful  of 
it  and  suddenly  ejected  it  all  over  poor  Mooney.  It  was  black  ink,  too. 
It  all  happened  so  quickly  that  Blythe  could  not  prevent  it  and  all  he  could 
do  was  to  laugh.  Swimmer  laughed  also,  but  Mooney  did  something  else, 
with  considerable  emphasis,  too. 

Uncle  Sam’s  experts  have  a  great  way  of  finding  out  things,  no  matter 
how  long  it  takes,  and  Mr.  Mooney  spent  four  years  with  this  tribe  on  that 
particular  visit.  He  wanted  to  find  out  the  intimate  secrets  and  he  very 
truly  informed  Swimmer  that  it  was  important  that  these  things  should  be 
written  down  and  then  printed  and  photographed,  so  that  in  the  years  to 
to  come  the  skill  and  the  learning  of  these  great  shamans  should  be  at  hand 
and  all  the  world  could  see  it.  Mr.  Mooney  obviously  knows  the  Indians 
and  the  force  of  this  argument  frought  results.  Swimmer  has  crossed  the 
big  divide  but  his  reputation  is  now  forever  set  down  in  black  and  white. 

When  the  average  Cherokee  becomes  sick  he  will  send  for  the  medicine 
man  and  the  latter  goes  to  him  and  makes  the  required  incantations,  using 
the  mystic  ceremonies  and  works  which  have  come  down  through  the  ages, 
of  course  modified  by  the  degree  of  ability  of  any  particular  shaman,  they 
being  a  sort  of  clan  among  themselves  and  sometimes  exchanging  their 
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great  secrets  with  each  other  and  sometimes  having  them  in  little  books, 
written  in  the  Cherokee  tongue,  these  books  of  course  being  guarded  almost 
as  much  as  one’s  life.  Stillwell  Saunooke  is  a  shaman.  On  one  occasion  he 
was  treating  a  patient  and  was  frank  to  confess  he  had  gone  as  far  as  he 
could  go  and  advised  that  the  “white  doctor,”  that  is,  the  one  on  the  Cher¬ 
okee  reservation,  be  sent  for.  On  another  occasion  the  white  doctor  went 
to  see  a  patient  and  was  told  by  a  member  of  the  family  not  to  enter  the 
house;  that  the  medicine  man  was  there,  and  to  take  a  look  at  what  the  lat¬ 
ter  had  written  on  the  door.  There  the  shaman  had  written  in  chalk 
“Don’t  come  in.”  The  white  doctor  did  not  go  in,  because  he  thought  it 
best  not  to  butt  in  upon  old  established  customs,  one  may  say  creeds,  for 
this  belief  in  shamanism  is  more  than  a  mere  cult,  it  is  an  obession  which 
grips  the  average  Indian  mind.  The  old  ones  stick  stoutly  to  the  belief 
that  the  shaman  is  all-powerful  and  represents  the  forces  of  all  nature,  and 
this  idea  they  pass  into  the  minds  of  the  younger  ones,  so  that  the  pa¬ 
poose  absorbs  it  with  its  mother’s  milk.  So  it  is  easy  to  see  how  hard  it  is 
to  eradicate  the  belief  and  about  the  only  resource  is  what  a  certain  emi¬ 
nent  gentleman  in  the  United  States  has  termed  “watchful  waiting.” 

There  are  some  Indians  who  know  no  English.  They  grew  up  before 
education  was  made  compulsory  by  the  government.  Away  back  in  the 
coves  they  live  and  the  writer  is  going  into  their  farthest  settlements  and 
have  speech  with  them  in  their  own  quaint  little  homes,  hardly  ever  more 
than  two  rooms,  with  a  little  porch,  from  which  vines  hang;  with  a  fringe 
of  the  queer  upright  baskets  of  splits,  like  a  narrow  jar,  in  which  they  carry 
fish.  Of  course  fishing  poles  are  there  too.  There  is  a  bit  of  land  in  culti¬ 
vation,  corn  certainly  growing  and  some  of  the  monster  beans  which  the 
Indians  have  cultivated  these  many  centuries  and  which  when  ripe  they 
string  and  hang  in  their  houses  as  folks  “down  below,”  that  is,  on  “yon 
side”  of  the  mountain,  do  the  bright  red-pepper-pods.  There  is  quite  sure 
to  be  an  old  fashioned  mortar,  three  feet  high,  and  a  pestle,  for  beating 
corn;  bright-hued  baskets  hanging  about,  gay  bed-quilts,  and  if  there  are 
women  some  of  their  finery,  particularly  hats,  for  they  are  exactly  like  their 
white  sisters  in  this  respect  and  it  is  “the  Colonel’s  lady  and  Judy  O’Grady” 
all  over  again  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  not  a  few  others. 
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Poisons  Employed  by  Indians  and 
Other  Uncivilized  Races: 

From  The  Western  Druggist. 


HE  use  of  both  plant  and  animal  poisons  has  been  quite 
common  among  the  American  Indians  and  other  un¬ 
civilized  tribes  for  a  long  time.  By  far  the  most  general 
purpose  to  which  poisons  prepared  by  them  is  put  is  the 
poisoning  of  arrows  and  darts  ejected  from  a  blow  pipe, 
but  in  almost  all  instances,  whether  intended  for  inter¬ 
nal  use  or  for  poisoning  arrows  or  other  purposes,  the 
operation  is  performed  with  more  or  less  ceremony,  chanting  and  incan¬ 
tation,  for  the  purpose  of  invoking  the  aid  of  the  evil  spirits.  Without 
this  the  Indians  believe  that  their  compound  would  be  ineffective. 

Vegetable  poisons  were  chiefly  used  as  an  aid  in  the  capture  of  fishes. 
Thus,  says  R.  I.  Geare,  in  Merck’s  Report,  the  Cherokees  were  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  into  their  streams  pounded  walnut  bark  in  order  to 
stupefy  the  fishes,  after  which  they  could  be  easily  dipped  out  in  baskets 
as  they  floated  on  the  top  of  the  water.  Among  these  Indians,  too,  the 
poisonous  wild  parsnip  (Peucedanum?)  bears  an  unpleasant  reputation 
on  account  of  its  frequent  use  in  evil  spells,  especially  those  intended  to 
destroy  the  life  of  the  victim.  In  one  of  these  conjurations  seven  pieces 
of  the  root  upon  one  hand  and  rubbed  gently  with  the  other,  the  omen 
being  taken  from  the  position  of  the  pieces  when  the  hand  is  removed.  It 
is  also  said  that  poisoners  mix  it  secretly  with  the  food  of  their  intended 
victim,  when,  if  he  eats,  he  soon  becomes  drowsy,  and  unless  kept  in 
motion  until  the  effect  wears  off,  falls  asleep,  never  to  wake  again.  Some 
instances  are  also  recorded  where  Cherokee  Indians  ate  the  root  of  this 
plant  in  order  to  commit  suicide. 

The  aborigines  of  the  Southeastern  States,  too,  were  in  the  habit  of 
poisoning  the  streams  with  certain  roots,  a  species  of  Tephrosia  being 
most  commonly  used. 

Of  the  California  Indians  the  following  has  been  written:  “When  the 
summer  heat  dries  up  the  streams  to  stagnant  pools  they  rub  poisonous 
soap  root  in  the  water  until  the  fish  are  stupefied,  when  they  easily  scoop 
them  up,  and  the  poison  will  not  affect  the  tough  stomachs  of  the  aborig¬ 
ines.”  The  roots  are  first  pounded  fine  and  then  mixed  into  the  water. 
Both  eastern  and  western  tribes  employed  buckeyes  to  accomplish  the 
same  end. 

One  authority  on  this  subject  gives  the  Nanticoke  Indians  the  credit  of 
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inventing  fish  poison,  and  they  were  also  regarded  as  skillful  in  destroying 
human  life  by  means  of  poison. 

A  leader  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  in  the  insurrection  of  1680  is  said 
to  have  been  killed  by  poison,  but  the  source  of  the  poison  used  on  that 
occasion  is  not  recorded. 

Much  suffering  and  death  was  caused  among  the  forces  of  Diego  de 
Vargas,  in  his  expedition  of  1692,  by  the  Zuni  Indians  poisoning  some  of 
the  springs  at  Pescado  and  near  the  entrance  of  their  valley  with  yucca 
juice  and  cactus  spines.  They  also  poisoned  the  water  “with  the  death 
magic  of  corpse-shells,  so  that  the  horses  and  men,  drinking  there,  were 
undone,  or  died  of  bloating  and  bowl  sickness.” 

Of  the  Yokut  Indians  of  California  it  is  recorded  that  the  priests  drank 
a  decoction  of  the  roots  of  Datura  metaloides  in  order  to  produce  religious 
frenzy,  and  sometimes  death  was  the  result  of  an  overdose.  This  poison¬ 
ous  plant  was  also  known  to  the  Hopi,  Navaho,  and  other  tribes  of  the 
Southwest. 

The  sap  of  the  Yucca  augustifolia  was  the  substance  used  by  the  Lipan 
Apaches.  They  dipped  their  arrows  into  it,  regarding  it  as  poisonous, 
while  the  material  used  by  the  Pit  River  Indians  of  California  is  composed 
of  dog’s  liver  mixed  with  the  juice  of  the  wild  parsnip. 

Certain  Eskimos  and  the  Aleuts  poisoned  their  arrows  and  lance-points 
with  a  preparation  of  aconite  by  drying  and  pulverizing  the  root,  and  then 
mixing  the  powder  with  water.  When  fermented,  they  applied  the 
preparation  to  their  weapons. 

The  milk  of  a  plant  called  Mago  (probably  a  Euphorbia)  by  the  Opata 
Indians  of  Sonora  was  used  for  arrow  poison. 

One  of  the  early  historians  relates  that  a  member  of  Coronado’s  cele¬ 
brated  expedition  of  1540  was  badly  wounded  by  a  poisoned  arrow.  It  is 
said  that  the  victim’s  skin  rotted  and  fell  off  until  it  left  the  bones  and 
sinews  bare,  causing  the  most  horrible  odor.  The  wound  was  apparently 
in  the  wrist,  and  the  poison  had  just  reached  the  shoulder  when  he  was 
cured  by  the  use  of  the  juice  of  the  quince,  as  an  antidote.  For  the  same 
purpose  rattlesnake  venom  is  said  to  have  been  employed  by  the  Jova, 
Seri,  Blackfeet,  Kainah,  Piegan,  and  Teton  Sioux  Indians. 

Among  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indians  animal  poison  was  in  use. 
Their  methods  of  poisoning  arrows  was  to  secure  a  deer,  which  they  killed 
after  causing  it  to  be  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake.  The  meat  of  the  deer  was 
then  removed  and  placed  in  a  hole  in  the  ground,  and  after  the  mass  had 
become  putrid,  the  arrow  points  were  dipped  into  it.  Concerning  this 
practice  Hoffman  writes:  “By  this  method  the  serpent  venom  is  supposed 
to  be  the  most  essential  in  the  operation ;  but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  the 
venom  had  time  to  fully  enter  into  the  circulation  in  the  short  interval  be¬ 
tween  the  time  that  the  deer  was  bitten  and  killed.”  If  this  method  was 


actually  practiced  by  these  Indians,  the  poison  of  the  putrescent  matter, 
Dr.  Hoffman  thinks,  may  have  caused  death  by  septicemia. 

The  Menominee  Indians  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Wisconsin  admit 
that  their  ancestors  poisoned  their  arrows  by  besmearing  the  points  with 
rattlesnake  venom,  and  it  may  be  asserted  that  many  of  the  tribes  border¬ 
ing  on  the  Menominee  country  practiced  various  ceremonies  and  methods 
of  preparation  of  supposed  or  actually  poisonous  compounds,  which  were 
believed  to  aid  in  the  destruction  of  the  life  of  the  animal  or  person  struck 
or  wounded  by  an  arrow.  In  many  instances  the  venom  or  decomposed 
matter  used  caused  septicemia  and  finally  death,  but  the  motive  prompt¬ 
ing  the  preparation  of  the  poisoned  arrows,  and  the  power  possessed  by 
them,  is  to  be  found  in  their  mythologic  beliefs. 

The  principal  constituent  of  the  poison  used  by  the  Seri  Indians  for 
poisoning  their  arrows  is  a  portion  of  a  lung,  preferably  human,  which, 
states  Mr.  W  J  McGee,  is  exposed  to  the  bites  of  maddened  rattlesnakes, 
the  stings  of  irritated  scorpions  and  the  venomed  trailings  of  harried  centi¬ 
pedes.  Then  the  deadly  creatures  are  killed,  and  the  fanged  heads  of  the 
serpents,  the  stinging  tails  of  the  scorpions,  and  the  fiery  feet  of  the  centi¬ 
pedes,  together  with  portions  of  redolent  ordure  from  the  grave-cairns  and 
other  symbols  of  death  and  decay,  are  crushed  and  macerated  with  the 
mass  in  a  wizard’s  brew,  gruesome  beyond  the  emasculated  and  degraded 
witch’s  broth  of  medieval  times.  Finally,  the  grisly  mess  is  allowed  to 
simmer  in  a  stink-pot  shell  under  the  fierce  desert  sun  until  its  ripeness  and 
putrid  potency  are  attested  by  the  rank  fetor  of  death,  when  it  is  ready  for 
its  ruthless  use.  Thus,  con  tinues  Mr.  McGee,  the  entire  recipe  is  thauma- 
turgic  in  concept,  necromantic  in  detail.  It  represents  merely  the  male¬ 
volent  machinations  of  the  medicine  man  seeking  success  by  spells  and 
enchantments.  It  stands  for  no  material  thought  or  practice,  but  per¬ 
tains  wholly  to  the  plane  of  shamanism  and  sorcery. 

Bandelier,  too,  in  his  work  on  the  Indians  of  the  Southwestern  United 
States,  narrates  that  the  poison  used  by  the  Seris  in  poisoning  their  arrows 
was  vegetable,  but  he  gives  no  credit  to  the  tales  ascribing  the  mortal 
effects  of  arrow  wounds  to  snake  poison  collected  on  arrow-tips  and  pre¬ 
served  there  in  a  dried  state.  The  plant  used  by  them  for  this  purpose  is 
believed  to  be  a  species  of  Euphorbiacea. 

Among  the  Opata  Indians,  and  perhaps  other  tribes,  it  seems  probable 
that  the  yerba  mala  (Sebastiano  biloculuris),  or  yerba  de  flecha  (mago  or 
magot)  yielded  or  formed  the  standard  arrow-poison,  that  the  ill-repute  of 
the  shrub  survived  and  spread  through  Mexicanized  Sonora  in  such  fre¬ 
quent  repetitions  and  common  belief  as  to  affect  the  ideas  of  residents  and 
travelers  alike,  but  it  also  seems  probable  that  the  magic-inspired  brew  of 
the  Seri,  already  described,  is  entirely  distinct. 

Blow-pipe  darts  were  used  more  extensively  than  poisoned  arrows,  and 
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the  darts  are  still  used  in  various  parts  of  South  America  (Colombia,  Gui- 
anas,  Brazil,  etc.)-  Also  used  in  other  countries,  e.  g.,  by  the  Negritos. 
The  purpose  of  the  poisoned  dart  is  two-fold : 

1.  To  benumb  (datura)  the  animal  (not  kill  it),  so  that  it  can  be  cap¬ 
tured. 

2.  To  kill  an  enemy. 

a.  The  poison  was  paralyzing,  and  very  quick  in  its  effect  (curare). 

b.  It  produced  mortal  infection,  slowly  acting.  The  arrows  were 
dipped  in  the  putrefying  meat.  Sometimes  snake  poison  was  mixed  in. 

As  a  rule,  the  poisoned  arrows  and  darts  had  wooden  points,  so  that  the 
poison  would  adhere  better. 

The  Hupa  Indians  cultivate  their  own  tobacco.  Logs  are  burned,  and 
the  seed  is  sown  in  the  ashes.  The  plant  appears  to  be,  and  probably  is 
identical  with  the  wild  Nicotiana  bigelovii,  but  the  Hupas  say  that  the  cul¬ 
tivated  form  is  better.  The  wild  form  along  the  river  is  said  by  them  to 
be  poisonous,  and  they  believe  that  an  enemy’s  death  may  be  caused  by 
giving  him  tobacco  from  plants  growing  on  a  grave. 

In  Central  America  poisons  are  freely  used  both  on  arrows  and  blow- 
gun  darts.  The  Caribs  use  a  poison  made  from  the  sap  of  a  tree  called 
"Mancenilles.”  The  antidote  was  the  application  to  the  wound  of  a  poul¬ 
tice  of  a  farinaceous  substance,  which  later  became  known  to  us  as  "arrow- 
root.” 

In  South  America  "curare,”  which  was  first  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  civilized  world  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  is  the  principal  substance  used 
by  the  aborigines  for  poisoning  arrows  and  darts.  Curare  is  a  vegetable 
poison  extracted  from  a  certain  plant  of  the  genus  Strychnos  (perhaps  S. 
toxifera).  The  curare  of  commerce  is  a  solid  substance,  black  or  dark- 
brown  with  a  yellow  tinge.  It  has  a  bitter  taste.  The  active  principle 
called  "curarine,”  is  soluble  in  most  liquids,  acids  and  alkalies.  The  tinc¬ 
ture,  with  alcohol,  is  red  in  color  and  bitter  to  the  taste.  The  aqueous 
solution  is  red  (foncee)  and  also  bitter.  The  precipitate  is  yellowish 
white,  soluble  in  acids  and  alcohol.  This  plant  is  only  known  to  grow  in 
three  or  four  localities  in  Guiana.  Its  habits  are  those  of  a  ligneous  twiner 
or  bushrope,  and  are  of  the  same  kind  as  are  known  in  the  French  colonies 
as  "Liane,”  and  by  the  Spaniards  as  "Bejuco  de  Mavacure.”  The  Indians 
of  the  Macusi  tribe,  who  call  the  plant  “Urari-ye”  and  the  poison  "Rari,” 
are  said  to  be  the  most  skillful  manufacturers  of  the  poison  from  this  and 
other  plants.  The  Bejuco  is  found  in  the  hilly  and  granite  earths  of 
Guanaga  and  Yumarigin,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Orinoco.  It  is  the  bark 
of  the  alburnum  which  contain  the  terrible  poison.  The  branches  of  the 
plant  are  scraped  and  thrown  into  a  percolator  made  of  a  leaf  of  the  plan¬ 
tain  rolled  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  and  placed  within  a  stronger  one  made  of 
palm  leaves.  A  cold  infusion  is  first  made  by  pouring  water  on  the  scrap- 
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ings  of  the  bark.  A  yellowish  liquid  filters  through  the  percolator  drop  by 
drop  for  several  hours.  This  liquid  is  the  poison,  but  it  does  not  acquire 
its  force  till  it  has  been  concentrated  by  evaporation.  As  this  concentrated 
juice  is  not  thick  enough  to  stick  to  the  arrow,  the  Indians  add  the  juice  of 
the  “Kir-ca-guere,”  which  is  glutinous.  It  is  thrown  into  the  concentrated 
poison  while  at  a  boiling  point,  and  the  mass  instantly  becomes  black  and 
coagulates  into  a  substance  of  the  consistence  of  tar  or  thick  syrup.  This 
is  the  “curare"  of  commerce.  As  a  drug,  it  acts  on  the  nervous  and  respi¬ 
ratory  systems,  producing  death  by  asphyxiation.  The  muscular  system 
remains  unaffected.  Experiments  have  been  of  introducing  “curare”  into 
the  stomach  of  an  animal  as  a  test,  and  the  animal,  it  is  stated,  almost 
always  died  from  the  effects  of  the  drug.  In  other  cases,  where  the  paral¬ 
ysis  of  the  respiratory  organs  was  complete,  an  incision  was  made  in  the 
wind  pipe,  and  artificial  respiration  was  established,  and  when  this  was 
continued  until  the  paralysis  had  passed,  the  animal  began  to  breathe 
naturally  and  recovery  ensued. 

It  is  said  that  there  is  very  little  antagonism  existing  between 
“curare”  and  strychnine,  these  two  poisons  differing  only  in  shades  which 
disappear  with  the  differences  of  doses  and  the  modes  of  administering 
them. 

Along  the  river  Amazon  there  live  many  tribes  which  use  arrows  poi¬ 
soned  with  wourali  from  the  wourali  vine,  Strychnos  toxifera  (see  previous 
paragraph  on  “curare”  used  in  South  America).  It  is  closely  allied  to  the 
tree  which  furnishes  strychnine,  in  its  coarser  stage  of  preparation  called 
nux  vomica,  or  “ratsbane.’  The  upas-tree,  which  furnishes  the  Dyaks  of 
Borneo  with  poison  for  their  arrows,  belongs  to  the  same  genus.  Their 
manufacture  of  the  poison  is  related  further  on.  The  wourali  seems  to  be 
closely  identical  with  the  “curare”  already  mentioned.  It  has  a  vine-like 
appearance,  with  a  woody  stem  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  is 
covered  with  a  rough  gray  bark.  The  leaves  are  dark  green,  opposite 
each  other,  and  of  an  oval  form.  The  fruit  is  nearly  as  large  as  an  apple, 
round  and  smooth,  with  seeds  imbedded  in  a  bitter  gummy  pulp.  When 
the  poison-maker  has  found  the  wourali,  he  searches  for  two  bulbous 
plants  containing  a  green  and  glutinous  juice,  and  puts  some  of  the  stems 
into  his  basket  called  a  “quake”  or  “habbah.”  The  third  vegetable  is  a 
bitter  root,  probably  the  “hyarri,”  which  is  largely  used  by  the  natives  in 
poisoning  water  for  catching  fish.  All  parts  of  this  plant  are  poisonous, 
but  the  root  is  the  most  powerful  part.  The  natives  take  some  of  the  root 
in  their  canoes,  bale  water  over  it,  and  pound  it  with  their  clubs.  After 
allowing  the  water  to  mix  with  the  expressed  juice,  the  fisherman  throws 
it  overboard,  and  in  a  few  minutes  every  fish  within  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  comes  floating  to  the  surface  perfectly  helpless. 

To  return  to  the  arrow  poison.  The  native  next  procures  two  kinds 
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of  ants  (the  muniri,  Ponera  grandis,  and  the  fire-ant,  myrmica  soevis- 
sima),  also  the  poison  fangs  of  the  labarri  and  couna-couchi  snakes,  and  is 
then  ready  to  concoct  his  arrow-poisoning  mixture.  Having  placed  the 
ingredients  in  a  pot,  the  vessel  is  put  on  the  fire,  which  is  kept  up  very 
gently  so  as  to  allow  the  contents  to  simmer  rather  than  boil,  and  more 
wourali  juice  is  added  to  supply  the  waste  caused  by  evaporation.  A 
scum  is  thrown  up  and  this  carefully  skimmed  with  a  leaf,  the  boiling  pro¬ 
cess  being  continued  till  the  poison  is  reduced  to  a  thick,  dark-brown 
syrup.  To  test  its  readiness  for  use,  the  seed  of  a  red  pepper  is  thrown  in 
and  the  boiling  is  continued  as  long  as  the  seed  revolves.  When  the  seed 
remains  stationary,  the  preparation  is  regarded  as  complete.  The  arrows 
being  then  dipped  in  the  poison  are  ready  for  use. 

The  natives  of  Guiana  have  also  discovered  a  wood  which  is  poisonous 
enough  for  effective  application  to  their  arrows.  It  is  the  wood  of  some 
endogenous  tree  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  but  I  cannot  find  out  its  name  with 
certainty. 

The  tips  of  the  arrows  used  by  the  Dyaks  of  Borneo  are  smeared  with 
poison  obtained  from  the  upas-tree  (Antiaris  toxicaria),  which  belongs  to 
the  order  Astocarpege.  It  is  the  well-known  “bread-fruit”  tree.  It  is 
stated  by  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood  in  his  work  on  the  “Natural  History  of  Man” 
that  this  tree  is  beli  ved  to  poison  the  whole  atmosphere  for  a  mile  around, 
and  that  the  deadly  juice  is  obtained  only  by  condemned  criminals,  who 
earn  their  pardon  if  they  can  bring  off  a  bottle  of  the  juice.  This  is  pro¬ 
cured  simply  by  boring  a  hole  in  the  trunk,  from  which  the  juice  issues  in  a 
white,  cream-like  state.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  speedily  becomes 
black. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  all  of  the  plants  of  this  order 
produce  a  white,  milky  juice,  which  is  always  acred  and  deleterious,  and 
in  many  instances  is  exceedingly  poisonous.  Strange  to  say,  the  fruit 
(wherein  the  milk  is  replaced  by  sugar  in  the  process  of  ripening),  is  not 
only  harmless,  but  nutritious. 

To  return  to  the  American  Indians,  it  may  be  stated  that  another  sub¬ 
stance  used  for  poisoning  arrows  is  called  “Caramari.”  It  is  made  with 
certain  ill-smelling  gray  roots  found  along  the  sea  coast,  and  being  burnt  in 
earthen  pipkins  the  Indians  compound  a  paste  poisonous  to  man.  To 
the  paste  are  added  large  spiders  and  hairy  worms,  also  the  wings  of  a  bat, 
and  the  head  and  tail  of  a  sea-fish  called  Tevorino,  etc.,  besides  toads, 
tails  of  snakes,  and  Mancanillas,  which  are  like  beautiful  apples,  but  are 
really  deadly  poison.  All  of  these  ingredients  being  set  over  a  large  fire, 
are  well  boiled  in  pots  by  a  slave  till  they  come  to  the  proper  consistency. 
The  steam  arising  from  the  mass  is  said  to  be  powerful  enough  to  kill  a 
man. 

Another  poisonous  composition  is  made  of  14  different  ingredients,  and 
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another  of  24.  These  poisons  will  kill  a  man  in  3  to  5  days.  Some  writers 
say  that  the  wounded  person  lived  as  many  days  as  the  poison  had  been 
made. 

When  the  Spaniards  first  came  to  Carthagena  they  ate  some  of  the 
Mancanillas  above  mentioned,  and  their  experience  is  related  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words:  “All  those  that  did  eat  of  them  thought  they  should  have 
burst,  but  they  were  relieved  with  oil ;  and  they  concluded  from  the  violent 
Teachings  and  pangs  that  they  must  infallibly  have  died,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  oil.  This  dreadful  poison  did  much  mischief  till  a  remedy  was 
found  against  it.” 

Captain  John  G.  Bourke,  U.  S.  A.,  writing  on  the  subject  of  poisoned 
arrows,  said  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  virulence  or  rather  the  per¬ 
manent  virulence,  of  the  poison  made  from  the  putrid  liver  of  deer  into 
which  an  enraged  rattlesnake  had  injected  its  venom.  He  had  seen  men 
and  animals  struck  by  darts  alleged  to  have  been  so  poisoned,  but  was  not 
aware  of  any  additional  injury  having  been  caused  thereby.  According 
to  Herrera,  Columbus  found  poisoned  arrows  among  the  natives,  and  it  is 
said  that  the  natives  of  South  America  compelled  old  women  to  prepare 
this  deadly  mixture;  and  if  it  did  not  half-kill  them,  they  were  beaten 
nearly  to  death. 

The  Chevalier  Tonti,  alluding  to  the  force  with  which  the  ancient 
southern  Indians  projected  their  arrows,  quaintly  writes:  “That  which  is 
wonderful  in  this  is  the  havoc  which  the  shot  sent  by  the  savages  makes; 
for,  besides  the  exactness  and  swiftness  of  the  stroke,  the  force  of  it  is  very 
surprising,  and,  so  much  the  rather,  because  it  is  nothing  else  but  a  stone, 
or  a  bone,  or  sometimes  a  piece  of  very  hard  wood  painted  and  fastened  to 
the  end  of  an  arrow  with  some  fishes-glue,  that  causes  this  terrible  effect. 
When  the  savages  go  to  war,  they  poison  the  point  or  extremity  of  their 
dart  so  that,  if  that  remains  in  the  body,  death  follows  of  necessity;  the 
only  remedy  in  this  case  is  to  draw  out  the  arrow  through  the  other  side  of 
the  wound,  if  it  goes  quite  through;  or,  if  not,  to  make  an  aperture  on  the 
other  side,  and  so  draw  it  through ;  after  which  they  know  by  instinct  cer¬ 
tain  herbs  the  application  of  which  both  draws  out  the  venom  and  cures 
them.” 

The  Bosjesmans,  or  Bushmen,  of  South  Africa,  use  poisoned  arrows 
with  deadly  effect,  the  juice  of  the  Amaryllis,  like  that  of  Euphorbia,  being 
used  for  the  purpose.  It  is  mixed  with  venom  extracted  from  a  large 
spider,  as  well  as  from  various  kinds  of  serpents.  But  there  is  a  worse  poi¬ 
son  which  these  people  concoct.  It  is  the  juice  exuded  from  a  grub  called 
N’gwa  or  K’aa.  These  grubs  live  in  a  tree  called  “Maruru  papeerie,” 
which  is  about  the  sixe  of  an  ordinary  elm.  These  poison  grubs  are  of  a 
pale  flesh  color,  something  like  that  of  a  silkworm,  and  about  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  an  inch  in  length.  It  is  said  that  when  a  human  being  is  wounded 
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by  an  arrow  poisoned  with  the  exudation  of  this  grub,  he  suffers  the  most 
intolerable  agony  and  soon  dies. 

The  Balonda  tribe,  living  near  to  the  equator,  occasionally  poison  their 
streams  like  certain  tribes  of  North  American  Indians  already  alluded  to, 
by  which  they  destroy  every  fish,  small  and  large,  that  comes  within  range 
of  the  deadly  juice  with  which  the  water  has  been  polluted. 

The  arrows  used  by  the  men  of  the  Andaman  Islands  are  very  neatly 
made.  They  are  about  three  feet  long  and  consist  of  a  reed  for  a  shaft,  to 
the  end  of  which  is  fastened  a  piece  of  hard  wood.  On  this  tip  is  fixed  the 
head,  which  is  usually  the  barbed  tail-bone  of  the  sting-ray,  and  it  is 
usually  poisoned. 

Even  in  prehistoric  ages  poisoned  arrows  were  used  in  Europe.  Later 
on,  the  Celts  and  Gauls  are  said  to  have  poisoned  their  arrows  with  the 
juice  of  a  plant  of  the  genus  Hellebore,  called  lineum.  The  Dalmatians 
and  Daces  used  the  plant  known  as  Aster  helenium.  Aristotle  stated 
that  the  Scythians  prepared  their  arrow  poisons  by  mixing  serpent  venom 
with  the  serum  of  putrid  blood. 

The  Ainos  of  Japan  prepare  a  poison  which  is  spread  on  bamboo  or 
metal  arrow-points,  and  it  is  stated  that  game  killed  in  this  way  may  be 
eaten  without  injury  by  merely  throwing  away  a  small  portion  of  the  flesh 
surrounding  the  wound.  This  practice  obtains  also  in  Java,  New  Guiana, 
Borneo,  and  other  East  Indian  islands,  and  accounts  of  its  use  in  some  of 
these  regions  have  already  been  given.  The  poison  generally  used  is  that 
obtained  from  the  famous  Upas-trees  (Strychnos  tiute  and  Antiaris  tox- 
icaria). 

It  is  probably  true  that  no  country  is  better  supplied  with  poisonous 
herbs  than  India.  Along  the  waysides  harmless-looking  plants  flourish 
abundantly,  and  yet  they  may  possess  the  most  deadly  qualities.  One  of 
the  commonest  of  these  is  the  “datoora,”  with  its  large  white  flower  and 
leaves  resembling  a  hollyhock.  It  is  now  used  as  a  valuable  remedy  for 
asthma,  but  the  seeds  are  a  subtle  and  powerful  poison,  which  in  small 
doses  cause  temporary  insanity,  while  in  large  quantities  they  cause  per¬ 
manent  injury  to  the  brain  or  death.  These  seeds  are  sometimes  made  up 
in  the  form  of  sweet-meats  which  in  actually  known  cases  have  been  given 
by  disguised  robbers  to  their  victims  in  order  to  render  them  insensible 
while  the  robbery  was  being  committed.  This  form  of  poisoning  by  rob¬ 
bers  has  largely  taken  the  place  of  the  terrible  “roomal”  (handkerchief 
strangling)  in  use  among  the  old  thugs. 

Another  of  these  plants  is  called  the  “madar.”  It  is  soft  and  branching 
with  broad,  thick,  dark-green  leaves  covered  with  down,  and  large,  white 
waxen  flowers  faintly  tinged  with  pink  toward  the  center.  The  milk  of 
this  plant,  however,  contains  strangely  powerful  properties,  and  the  plant 
exudes  it  abundantly  on  the  slightest  scratch  of  its  succulent  leaf  or  stem. 
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When  dried  in  the  sun,  the  milk  becomes  hard  and  brittle.  The  natives  of 
India  state  that  if  a  probe  is  formed  from  a  mixture  of  this  milk  with  a 
pounded  ruttee-seed,  dried  and  hardened  in  the  sun,  and  if  the  skin  be 
pricked  with  this  and  the  point  left,  death  will  follow  imperceptibly  and 
painlessly  in  two  or  three  days,  leaving  no  trace  of  the  cause,  medically  or 
otherwise,  but  the  faintest  speck  like  a  mosquito  bite,  where  the  skin  was 
probed. 

There  are  numerous  other  well-known  poisonous  plants  growing  in 
In  diawhich  are  used  for  various  purposes,  not  excluding  the  taking  of 
human  life,  such  as  the  ganja,  which  is  prepared  for  smoking,  and  the 
poppy.  In  the  latter  the  seeds  are  harmless,  being  used  in  native  con¬ 
fectionery,  but  the  milk  is  the  active  principle,  being  either  a  poison,  a 
narcotic,  or  merely  being  used  as  a  medicine,  according  to  the  amount 
given  and  the  method  of  taking  it. 
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THE  man  who  smiles  finds  good  in  everything  he 
sees.  Why  frown,  and  spoil  the  joy  of  living? 
There  never  was  a  man  who  was  “worst  off.  Learn 
to  smile,  and  you’ll  learn  to  see  the  things 
that  make  men  glad. 

The  jdmbassador. 
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Scattering  of  Narragannsett  Indians: 

From  the  Providence  ( R .  I. )  Journal . 

LTHOUGH  the  Narragannsett  Indians  once  peopled 
the  southwestern  part  of  Rhode  Island  by  the 
thousands,  according  to  the  estimates  of  historians, 
there  now  remains  considerably  less  than  500  who 
can  claim  any  connection  with  that  once  powerful 
body  of  aboriginals  who  gave  so  much  concern  to 
the  first  white  settlers,  prominent  among  whom  is 
Edward  Michel  of  Providence,  the  only  Indian  chauf¬ 
feur  in  Rhode  Island,  and  probably  in  New  England. 
None  of  full  blood  remains  of  that  once  feared  tribe,  the  scattered 
members  being  in  the  lesser  degree  of  partial  white  admixture,  within 
the  others  African  blood  predominates.  None  has  any  conception  of 
the  dialect  of  the  tribe  and  few  have  any  knowledge  of  the  tribal 
customs,  beyond  the  dance  which  was  held  always  at  the  town  hall 
at  Charlestown,  on  the  second  Sunday  of  August,  the  occasion  for  the 
annual  reunion. 

This  is  not  at  all  surprising,  considering  that  there  are  no  patriarchs 
among  them,  the  oldest  survivors  being  not  more  than  70  years  of  age. 
By  general  consent,  it  is  declared  that  George  Ammons  of  Charlestown 
is  better  on  tribal  traditions  than  any  other  of  their  number,  but  even  he 
has  but  a  vague  knowledge  of  the  activities  of  his  forebearers,  as  com¬ 
municated  to  him  by  his  grandparents. 

While  there  have  been  repeated  successions  of  intermarriages, 
their  nature  well  calculated  to  weaken  racial  characteristics,  the  In¬ 
dian  marks  remain  well  preserved — high  cheek  bones,  prominent  nose, 
reddish  tinge  of  complexion,  and  straight,  black  hair. 

Mr.  Michel  has  all  the  attributes  of  the  Indian — the  tall,  wiry  figure, 
lankiness,  sharp,  protuberant  nose,  sharp  eye,  coppery-red  face,  and 
coarse,  black  hair,  with  a  clean  cut  mouth.  Many  have  noted  his  ap¬ 
pearance  about  town  and  readily  recognized  him  as  of  aboriginal  de¬ 
scent.  His  sister,  Mrs.  Mary  Watson,  and  his  brother,  William  Michel 
Wakefield,  are  even  more  pronounced  in  their  racial  traits. 

Perhaps  to  a  greater  extent  than  with  some  other  Indians  tribe,  the 
history  of  the  Narragansetts  is  veiled  in  mystery.  They  were  not 
mound-builders,  hence  scientists  and  ethnologists  have  not  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  wrest  their  secrets  from  buried  stone  and  other  carvings. 
The  little  that  is  known  of  them  is  traditional — narrations  that  have 
been  thinned  down  too  almost  nothing  through  the  generations  that 
have  disappeared. 

Curious  conceptions  were  formed  by  the  first  of  the  white  settlers, 
some  based  on  prejudice,  others  on  well-grounded  fear  of  the  hostile- 
inclined  red  men.  The  learned  Joseph  Mede,  an  early  Massachusetts 
historian,  expressed  the  opinion  that  at  some  remote  and  undiscover- 
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able  period,  the  devil  finding  the  old  world  no  longer  suited  to  his  oper¬ 
ations  “seduced  a  company  of  silly  wretches  for  his  abominable  and 
diabolic  service,  into  a  wilderness,  where  they  practiced  their  diabolical 
rites  without  hindrance  or  obstruction.’’ 

Roger  Williams  formed  no  such  opinion  of  the  red  men  when  he 
came  to  Rhode  Island  in  1636.  He  came  among  them  as  a  missionary 
of  more  than  ordinary  hopefulness  and  enthusiasm  as  to  their  em¬ 
bracing  Christianity  and  civilization.  He  might,  perhaps,  have  ob¬ 
tained  and  recorded  much  of  a  historical  character  which  would  to-day 
be  invaluable  from  the  archaeological  and  ethnological  viewpoint,  but 
his  interest  was  in  the  other  direction.  The  little  questioning  that  he 
did  disclosed  wonder  on  the  part  of  the  Indians  that  any  one  cared 
for  what  was  of  so  little  interest  to  themselves.  “They  say  them¬ 
selves,’’  wrote  Williams,  “that  they  have  sprung  and  grown  up  in  that 
very  place,  like  the  very  trees  of  the  wilderness.” 

Biblical  students  of  that  period  were  unwilling  to  admit  that  a  race, 
whose  barbaric  manners  were  in  every  particular  in  contrast  with  their 
own,  could  have  a  common  ancestry  with  themselves.  In  the  17th 
century  the  accepted  belief  was  that  the  Narragansetts  were  by  natural 
descent  and  generation,  children  of  the  devil,  although  later  the  opinion 
prevailed,  based  upon  study  of  the  Asiatic  nations,  that  this,  with  the 
other  primitive  American  races,  were  the  offshoots  of  emigrants  from 
some  of  them. 

Roger  Wiiliams  dismissed  the  whole  subject  of  ancestry  by  asserting 
that  their  original  descent  was  from  Adam  and  Noah,  “but  for  their 
later  descent  and  whence  they  came  into  these  parts,  it  seems  as  hard  to 
find  as  to  find  the  well  head  of  some  fresh  streame,  which  running  many 
miles  out  of  the  country  to  the  salt  ocean,  hath  met  with  many  mix¬ 
ing  streams  by  the  way .  ’  ’ 

It  is  historical  that  the  Niantics,  whose  tribal  lands  were  in  southern 
Rhode  Island  and  eastern  Connecticut,  were  so  reduced  numerically 
because  of  the  fierce  onslaughts  of  the  Pequots  that  they  became  con¬ 
solidated  with  the  Narragansetts,  having  disposed  of  Misquamicut  to 
the  whites  in  1660,  when  they  had  occupied  their  reserved  land  under 
Ninigret. 

The  alliance  of  that  sachem  with  the  Narragansett  throne  was  both 
political  and  domestic.  His  sister,  Quaiapen,  married  Maxuano,  the  son 
of  Canonicus.  At  the  death  of  Canonicus,  the  last  sachem  of  the  Narra¬ 
gansetts,  Ninigret  became  the  ruler  of  the  allied  tribes,  and  from  Nini¬ 
gret  came  the  tribe  populary  known  as  the  Narragansetts.  His  first 
daughter  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  and  she  in  turn  was  succeeded  by 
her  half-brother,  the  Ninigret  who  died  in  1732. 

He  left  two  sons,  Charles  Agustus  Ninigret  and  George  Ninigret. 
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Charles  assumed  the  throne,  and  dying,  left  an  infant  son  Charles,  who  was 
acknowledged  by  a  portion  of  the  tribe  as  sachem.  The  other  part  of  the 
tribe  adhered  to  George,  as  being  of  royal  blood.  The  infant  was  killed 
and  George  was  made  king  in  1735.  He  left  three  children,  Thomas, 
George,  and  Ester.  Thomas,  designated  as  “  King  Tom,”  came  to  the 
throne  in  1746  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  During  his  reign  much  tribal 
land  was  sold,  when  many  of  the  tribe,  dissatisfied  because  of  this  restric¬ 
tion  upon  their  hunting  grounds,  emigrated  to  New  York. 

‘‘King  Tom”  early  came  under  the  beneficent  influence  of  missionaries 
sent  out  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  leading  him  to 
petition  the  society  to  establish  free  schools  for  the  children.  In  the  Great 
Revival  of  1750  many  of  the  tribe  accepted  Christianity,  and  the  Indian 
church  was  built. 

Esther  succeeded  her  father,  and  upon  her  death  her  son,  George,  was 
formally  crowned  king.  His  accidental  death  at  the  age  of  22  years  ter¬ 
minated  the  line  of  kings,  for  then  the  tribe  adopted  an  elective  form  of 
government,  holding  annual  elections  at  which  a  governor  and  four  coun¬ 
cillors  were  chosen.  From  1707,  however,  the  tribe  and  the  common  reser¬ 
vation  lands  were  virtually  controlled  by  the  State  of  Rhode  Island. 

Gradually  the  tribe  on  the  reservation  grew  fewer  in  numbers,  until 
1833  there  was  but  198,  only  seven  of  whom  were  of  pure  blood.  In  1853 
the  enrollment  dropped  to  138.  The  tribal  lands  passed  wholly  to  the 
Staite  in  1880,  when  the  tribal  authority  and  relation  were  abolished  by  an 
act  of  the  General  Assembly. 

The  few  remaining  members  now  became  well  scattered,  several  of 
them  taking  up  their  residence  in  and  about  Wakefield.  In  the  light  of 
these  statistics,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  estimate  of  one  of  the 
Narragansetts  that  there  are  about  70  left  who  can  trace  their  ancestry 
back  to  the  land  is  rather  highly  placed,  and  that  the  opinion  expressed 
by  Edward  Michel  that  there  are  not  50  who  can  make  such  a  claim  is 
justified.  Including  these,  and  those  who  left  the  reservation  and  reared 
families,  something  under  500  claim  affinity  with  the  tribe. 

Mr.  Michel,  who  is  50  years  old,  is  the  only  Narragansett  of  white  de¬ 
scent  born  on  the  reservation  who  lives  in  Providence.  He  is  also  the  sole 
surviving  member  of  the  tribe  who  assisted  the  State  authorites  in  making 
the  survey  of  the  reservation  preparatory  to  transferring  the  land  to  the 
State. 

He  was  one  of  the  boys  who,  as  youngsters,  and  in  the  years  just  before 
reaching  the  state  of  manhood,  attended  the  reservation  school  which  in 
latter  days,  he  says,  was  generally  in  a  turbulent  condition,  owing  to  the 
conduct  of  the  older  boys  and  young  men  who  made  the  life  of  the  in¬ 
structor,  provided  by  the  State,  anything  but  a  happy  one.  Like  his  sis¬ 
ter,  he  has  recollection  of  but  one  tribal  function — the  annual  dance  in- 
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dulged  in  at  the  Town  Hall,  in  Charlestown  when  the  tribal  reunion  was 
held  on  the  second  Sunday  in  August. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Watson,  his  sister,  says  at  that  time  she  first  attended 
the  Indian  school  at  the  age  of  seven  years,  there  were  about  50  children 
receiving  instruction. 

“My  people  were  then,  as  were  the  other  members  of  the  tribe,  en¬ 
gaged  in  farming  in  a  small  way,  which  meant  the  women,  following  the 
custom  of  the  race,  went  into  the  field  and  hoed  the  crops,  and  went  to 
the  woods  to  gather  fuel,  while  the  men  fished  and  hunted  game. 

“We  were  an  industrous,  quiet,  and  unobstrusive  people,  making  it  a 
point  to  properly  care  for  our  poor.  While  the  tribal  relations  were  main¬ 
tained,  there  were  never  any  occasions  for  the  authorities  of  the  town  to 
bother  themselves  on  that  score. 

“We,  the  Michels,  trace  our  genealogy  back  to  Canonicus  and  Can- 
onchet.  On  my  father’s  side  we  go  back  to  John  Michel,  an  Irishman, 
who  came  into  the  tribe,  was  formally  married  according  to  tribal  custom, 
and  who  remained  on  the  reservation  at  Shannock.  On  my  mother’s  side 
we  go  back  to  Rev.  Samuel  Niles,  a  member  of  the  tribe,  the  second  min¬ 
ister  of  that  name,  under  whom  the  Indian  meeting  house  was  erected. 
John  Michel  married  my  great  grandmother,  whose  tribal  name  was  Dix 
or  Dick — it  is  spelled  both  ways,  or  at  least  has  been.  Among  their  de¬ 
scendants  was  Brister  C.  Michel,  who  married  his  second  cousin,  Mary 
Ann  Champlin.  He  was  my  father. 

“I  was  about  15  years  old  when  the  common  tribal  reservation  was  sold 
to  the  State,  when  I  came  to  Wakefield  to  live  and  married  George 
W’atson.  I  never  heard  the  Narragansett  dialect  spoken  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  now  any  living  member  of  the  tribe  who  did. 

“We  know  but  little  of  the  traditions  of  the  tribe,  because  when  I  was  a 
little  girl  there  were  but  few  who  could  relate  any  of  them.  I  vividly  re¬ 
call  the  August  dance,  the  great  gathering  which  was  attended  by  every 
member  of  the  tribe  who  could  possibly  travel  to  the  old  town  hall,  but  I 
have  no  recollection  of  anything  else,  save  that  I  heard  my  father  say  that 
when  one  of  the  tribe  wished  to  take  up  a  piece  of  ground  he  went  before 
the  Governor  and  the  four  councillors,  made  known  his  desire  and  secured 
an  allotment,  when  he  was  ‘turfed  and  twigged’.  This  meant  he  was 
crowned  with  a  piece  of  turf  taken  from  the  land  he  received,  and  was 
smartly  whipped  with  switches  cut  from  its  growth,  that  he  might  never 
forget  when  the  land  came  to  him. 

“We  have  been  told  that  after  the  Great  Swamp  fight  in  Kings  Town 
in  December,  1675,  now  South  Kingstown,  when  the  Massachusetts  sol¬ 
diers  surprised  and  routed  the  Narragansatts,  putting  many  of  them  to 
dath,  a  considerable  number  of  the  tribe  journeyed  west,  finally  unitine 
with  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  and  settling  upon  tribal  lands  in  Wisconsin. 
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“Once,  one  of  these  Wisconsin  Indians  came  to  our  house  and  talked 
with  my  grandmother,  who  readily  recognized  some  of  the  tribal  names 
which  he  said  were  commonly  used  in  that  consolidated  tribe  as  distinctly 
pertaining  to  the  Narragansetts.  Another  body  of  Narragansetts  went  up 
into  New  York  State  and  united  with  the  Brotherton  Indians,  the  tribe  to 
which  the  New  York  State  authorities  a  few  years  ago  paid  $7,000,000  for 
relinquishing  their  claim  upon  lands  held  by  them  for  generations. 

The  common  tribal  land  held  by  the  Narragansetts  was  transferred  to 
the  State  under  a  commission  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly,  in  1879, 
consisting  of  Dwight  R.  Adams,  George  Carmichael,  Jr.,  and  Willian  P. 
Sheffield,  Jr.,  with  power  to  treat  with  the  tribe.  The  Indian  Council 
furnished  this  commission  with  the  names  of  all  who  had  any  claim  upon 
the  tribal  property,  after  which  there  were  three  formal  meetings  of  the 
Narragansetts  to  consider  the  proposed  sale.  The  final  conference  was 
held  in  March,  1880,  at  which  an  agreement  was  made  to  purchase  the  land 
for  $5,000,  the  price  named  by  the  tribe.  This  was  considered  a  liberal 
allowance,  considering  that  the  only  income  derived  from  it  could  be  de¬ 
voted  to  paying  the  expense  of  the  council  was  less  than  $50  per  year  and 
that  the  Indian  school  had  been  a  practical  failure  for  years. 

Before  the  bargain  was  completed  a  proposition  was  advanced  that 
the  purchase  price  be  deposited  and  held  as  a  fund,  the  revenue  from  which 
should  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  the  poor  of  the  tribe.  This  was  stren¬ 
uously  objected  to.  A  division  of  the  money  was  said  to  be  the  only  sat¬ 
isfactory  method  that  could  be  pursued. 

That  plan  being  agreed  to,  a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly  was 
appointed  to  make  the  final  arrangements.  Before  the  deal  was  con¬ 
summated,  however,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  conferring  the 
rights  of  citizenship  upon  the  Narragansetts.  The  committee  then  re¬ 
ceived  from  Benjamin  Thomas  and  Gideon  Ammons  of  the  tribe  a  list  of 
those  who  were  judged  to  be  entitled  to  a  part  of  the  money. 

Other  names  were  presented  which  led  to  considerable  controversy. 
In  the  end  301  names  were  placed  upon  the  eligible  list  and  the  distribu¬ 
tion  was  made  on  that  basis.  With  the  exception  of  those  of  Ammons, 
Fairweather.  Noka,  Primos,  Sekater,  and  Sias,  there  was  little  resem¬ 
blance  to  Indian  nomenclature.  Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  names  were 
common  to  South  Kingstown,  Charlestown,  and  Westerly,  such  as  Cham- 
plin,  Hazard, Cook,  Conroy,  Watson.  Brown,  and  Smith.  The  last  tribal 
meeting  was  held  in  the  Old  State  House  on  Benefit  street,  May  15,  1880, 
when  collectively  and  severally,  the  members  of  the  tribe  quit-claimed  the 
reservation  to  the  State.  The  conveyance  did  not  include  any  lands 
that  had  been  acquired  through  individual  purchase  or  through  inheritance, 
so  that  there  is  still  considerable  held  now  in  severalty  by  members  of  the 
tribe,  the  Michels,  so  Mrs.  George  E.  Watson  says,  holding  about  500 
acres  in  that  way. 
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®HE  Ecstacy  of  Infinite  Comfort; 

Vision  heavily  padded  and  securely  protected; 
The  Ne  Plus  Ultra  of  Inertia; 

The  Supreme  Altar  of  Tradition; 

Precedent  made  divine; 

Progress  impeded  ad  infinitum; 

The  main  advance  of  the  “Hold-Back-Brigade”; 
Ignorance,  Stupidity,  Backwardness — a  triple  Virtue; 
“We  live  in  the  greatest  State  in  God’s  own  country;  in 
the  Greatest  little  City  in  that  State;  in  the  finest  little 
neighorhood  in  that  City”; 

An  unconscious  Rip  Van  Winkle  loathing  to  be 
“disturbed”; 

The  Death  of  the  Bug  that  fell  asleep  on  the  Rug; 
“What  was  good  enough  for  my  father  is  good  enough 
for  me”  raised  to  the  wth  power; 

“Dead”  ones  sustained  in  the  illusion  of  living; 

The  worn-out  impeding  machinery  of  Past  Ideals  and 
Basic  Movements; 

The  High  Priestess  of  the  Long  Ago; 

Humanity  “vegetating”  at  High  Cost; 

The  High,  White  Light  of  the  Standstill; 

A  Quiet  Nook,  missing  the  swift  main  current; 

The  Sandbars  of  inevitably  “flowing”  Change; 

The  laissez-faire  of  Self-Satisfaction; 

“The  Bleak  Perfection”  of  the  Now; 

The  Embalming  of  a  Live  Present  for  a  Dead  Past; 
The  Bolting  of  Doors  Against  Truth  ever  in  the  Making; 
The  Perpetuation  of  past  Social  and  Governmental 
Ethics; 

The  Quintessence  of  Mediocrity; 

A  continuous  Response  to  the  Encore  of  old  Errors. 
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Culture 


>g%ULTURE  is  more  or  less  a  matter 
of  temperament.  Culture  and 
a  Spanish  bullfighter  are  two 
distinct  and  separate  things.  To  put 
them  together  would  be  to  prostitute 
both. 

Culture  is  not  something  that  can  be 
taken  in  a  capsule,  and  that  works 
overnight.  It  is  more  akin  to  the  coral 
insect  that  gathers  its  little  mite  and 
then  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams. 

For  ten  centuries  the  world  has 
labored  under  the  impression  that  the 
college  has  a  monopoly  upon  culture. 
There  is  no  monopoly  on  culture,  any 
more  than  there  is  a  monopoly  on  air 
or  light  or  water.  Culture  is  a  common 
property.  It  is  a  touch  of  divinity,  and 
it  may  be  won  by  any  lover  who  is 
ardent  enough  in  his  wooing. 

The  best  culture  is  self-culture,  just 
as  the  best  help  is  self-help.  The  world 
loves  a  man  who  is  strong  enough  to 
stand  on  his  own  feet.  The  world 
needs  [men  who  have  won  culture  for 
themselves,  because  they  are  the  men 
who  can  do  the  world's  work. 

All  else  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail. 
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The  Least  Known  Wilderness  of 
America— The  Everglades  of  Florida: 

By  Minnie  Moore-Willson. 

Y  should  the  American  go  to  the  land  of  the  Vik¬ 
ings  or  to  “darkest  Africa”  for  themes?  We  have 
the  Everglades! — Gray,  misty,  water-covered,  a  re¬ 
gion  with  a  background  that  teems  with  romance, 
yet  wreaks  in  tragedy. 

This  land  of  the  southern  peninsula  of  Florida 
with  its  islets,  lagoons,  its  cutting  saw  grass  prairies 
id  tropic  jungle  is  an  unexplored  treasure  house  for 
the  man  of  research,  a  virgin  field  for  the  adventurer— in  short,  a  tropic 
mimosa  with  its  secrets  closely  held  against  the  disturbing  exploiter, 
yet  awaiting  the  intrepid  spirit  who  would  dare  to  explore  this  “Least 
Known  Wilderness  of  America.” 

The  Everglades,  while  at  the  very  door  of  civilization — almost  in 
sight,  as  it  were,  of  the  gilded  palaces  of  Palm  Beach  and  Miami,  yet 
during  the  last  half  century  only  six  expeditions  have  ventured  within 
the  boundaries  of  this  interminable  morass.  These  so-called  expedi¬ 
tions  consisted  only  of  “crossing  the  ’Glades  as  a  ship  crosses  the  ocean.” 
As  to  scientific  research,  in  the  heart  of  this  mysterious  region,  there  has 
been  none;  there  have  been  no  well  defined  lines  made — no  flag  staffs 
mark  the  trail  of  the  adventurous  explorer. 

Appearance  of  the  Interior  ’Glades. 

THE  appearance  of  the  remote  interior  of  the  Everglades  is  unlike 
that  of  any  other  region  on  the  globe,  and  is  certainly  the  most 
bewildering  and  remarkable  on  this  continent. 

A  view  from  an  aeroplane  would  show  a  vast  lake  of  fresh  water, 
spreading  out  in  the  shape  of  an  artist’s  palette;  hundreds  of  miles 
of  tall  saw  grass,  shooting  up  in  slender  stems,  would  break  into  view. 
Imagine  this  vast  area  of  more  than  5,000  square  miles,  studded  with 
thousands  of  islands  covered  with  thickets  of  shrubbery  and  vines; 
here  and  there  would  be  seen  an  island  of  lofty  pines,  but  oftener  the 
view  would  reveal  only  small  islets  upon  which  were  emplanted  a  soli- 
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tary  majestic  palmetto — a  sentinel  or  a  place  of  signal  for  the  wanderer 
or  the  denizen  of  this  “grass  water”  country.  Gorgeous  aquatic  flowers, 
brilliant  butterflies,  and  the  flutter  of  bird  life  add  color  and  animation 
to  the  scene. 

Let  the  captain  of  this  air  ship  rest  his  craft  in  mid  air  and  through 
his  glasses  gaze  down  upon  this  aquatic  jungle. 

The  wild  animals  find  a  refuge  in  these  secluded  boundaries;  the 
gentle  doe  with  her  fawn  slips  through  the  shadows;  the  red  fox  cautiously 
watches  for  his  prey;  the  black  bear  with  her  chubby  cubs  scents 
the  custard  apple  and  the  palmetto  bud, — the  raccoon  skulks  through 
the  tangled  underbrush,  and  the  cunning  otter  darts  through  the  fish 
laden  streams  in  quest  of  his  midnight  meal. 

The  eagle  and  the  bittern,  the  heron  and  the  showy  egret,  with  count¬ 
less  migratory  birds  from  the  North  American  continent,  find  in  this 
wild  solitude  a  winter  refuge. 

The  American  Red  Man  Adds  to  the  Picture. 

r  I  >HE  man  with  the  glasses  looks  again  and  he  sees  the  American 
Red  Man  adding  a  picturesque  embellishment  to  the  picture;  he 
sees  men  and  women  and  children,  brown  skinned,  brightly  garbed  and 
picturesque,  yet  strangely  self  contained;  for  the  solemn  silence  is  only 
broken  by  the. splash  of  a  paddle  of  the  canoe  as  it  glides  through  the 
Seminole’s  secret  channels  of  the  great  swamp. 

What  a  background  of  romance  and  tragedy  do  these  aboriginal 
people  give  to  this  Venice  of  America.  Stories  weird  and  strange  fill 
the  unwritten  life  book  of  these  descendants  of  aboriginal  America. 

This  vast  acquatic  domain,  that  has  ever  remained  terra  incognita 
to  the  white  man,  opens  quickly  enough  to  whomsoever  carries  the  key. 
In  ages  past,  long  before  Columbus  planted  his  silken  banner  in  the 
damp  sands  of  Cat  Island,  the  haughty  Carib  Cacique  ruled  his  tribe, 
with  justice,  yet  with  power.  Down  through  fantastic  pages  of  time, 
tribe  after  tribe  occupies  the  territory  until  the  proud  and  liberty  loving 
Seminole  entered  these  swamp  fastnesses,  and  here  he  has  remained. 
Resisting  armed  forces  of  the  American  Government,  fleeing  from  bullets 
and  blood  hounds,  this  small  band  of  Seminoles  obstinately  clung  to 
the  land  of  their  fathers,  until  a  humane  policy  of  the  Federal  Government 
resulted  in  a  peace  compact  and  here  in  this  mystic  land  the  Seminole 
Indian  lingers,— timid  and  shy,  still  practicing  the  traditional  teachings 
of  his  fathers  and  worshipping  the  Great  Spirit. 

However  fast  the  door  of  the  swamp  may  be  locked,  the  Seminole 
is  the  true  key  bearer  and  knows  every  foot  of  the  interminable  swamps. 
The  stars  are  his  compass,  the  fantastic  tracery  of  canals,  cut  by  his 
ancient  ancestors  through  this  chaotic  tangle  of  the  great  “grass  water” 
country  are  his  highways. 
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Less  is  known,  and  it  can  be  said  without  fear  of  contradiction, 
less  is  told  to  the  reading  world  of  inquirers  in  this  twentieth  century 
than  was  given  to  history  four  hundred  years  ago. 

The  Land  of  the  Seminoles. 


THE  Caucasian  has  battered  at  the  gates  of  this  land  of  mystery 
for  nearly  a  century,  but  some  impregnable  force,  directed  by  a 
Higher  Power  than  commercialized  graft  or  the  greed  of  selfish  men, 
has  kept  the  gates  secure.  It  is  the  Land  of  the  Seminole!  It  is  the  gift 
of  the  Great  Spirit  to  his  red  children  of  Florida.  Did  the  red  man 
of  the  Everglades,  who  in  ages  past  cut  his  own  channels,  make  those 
water  highways  as  well? 

For  accounts  touching  the  interior  of  the  Everglades,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  historical  documents.  To  French  delineations  upon  old  maps, 
as  well  as  from  Spanish  and  English  authorities,  we  learn  that  more 
than  three  hundred  years  ago,  Florida’s  Everglade  country  was  cut  up 
by  large  rivers,  extensive  ponds,  lagoons  and  lakes  which  communicated 
with  each  other. 

That  the  drainage  of  the  Everglades  was  “contemplated  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Spanish  Government,”  is  an  established  historical 
fact,  and  as  late  as  1840  during  the  Seminole  War  a  canal  was  found 
of  considerable  size — “large  enough  to  float  a  large  craft;”  this  piece  of 
engineering  work  is  credited  to  the  Spaniards,  but  owing  to  the  treach¬ 
erous  straits  of  Florida’s  coast,  interior  navigation  was  abandoned  and 
the  Spaniard  and  the  Frenchman  left  the  country  to  the  intrepid  and 
enterprising  Indians  whose  knowledge  of  the  water  world  of  the  Ever¬ 
glades  was  then,  and  is  now ,  superior  to  his  white  engineering  brother, 
for  the  Indian  travels  through  these  uncharted  waters  in  his  “dug  out” 
canoe,  with  no  compass  but  the  stars  overhead,  as  he  is  guided  by  the 
whispering  winds  brought  him  from  the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit. 


“Everglade  Geyser.” 

NEAR  the  centre  of  the  ’Glades,  according  to  public  documents, 
filed  in  Washington,  is  an  “immense  spring  rising  from  the  earth, 
covering  an  extent  of  several  acres,  and  throwing  up  large  quantities 
of  water  with  great  force.” 

With  the  sun’s  rays  glinting  on  this  “Everglade  Geyser,”  with  the 
evaporation  caused  by  the  intense  heat  of  this  tropical  land,  as  it  meets 
the  cooling  waters  of  some  underground  cavern,  a  grey  mist  is  formed 


and  hangs  over  the  area. 

As  the  white  wandering  clouds  from  the  fathomless  cavern  meet 
the  starry  skies,  the  Seminole  sees  in  this  phenomenon  of  nature — the 
“Breath  of  the  Great  Spirit.” 

The  Everglades,  christened  with  the  Red  Man’s  name— Pay-hay-o- 
kee,  or  “Grass  Water  Country,”  comprises  more  than  5,000  square  miles, 
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and  while  considered  a  swamp,  it  is  more  of  a  shallow  sea  or  lake.  While 
th's  sea  of  water,  slowly,  silently  courses  its  way  over  the  rock-bound 
bottom,  it  apparently  has  no  source,  but  finds  its  supply  from  under¬ 
currents. 

When  the  torrential  rains,  a  characteristic  of  this  ’Glade  country, 
come,  flooding  the  entire  area,  the  Queen  of  the  Water  Kingdom  picks 
up  the  rippling  waters  and  like  an  elfish  sprite  hurls  them  into  lakes 
and  rivers,  where  they  dash  relentlessly  on  until  they  reach  some  sub¬ 
terranean  passage  to  the  sea;  and  thus  with  undercurrents  subterranean 
lakes,  as  well  as  subterranean  outlets,  the  sanity  of  “practical  drainage” 
in  this  “Grass  Water”  country  becomes  a  stupendous  problem  to  the 
honest  engineer. 

During  the  past  decade  more  than  one  American  engineering  ex¬ 
pedition  has  entered  this  region  to  make  surveys  for  drainage  and  re¬ 
clamation  purposes,  and  each  surveying  corps  has  wisely  and  guardedly 
barricaded  against  criticism  of  failure  by  publishing  to  the  critical  world 
the  statement  that  “upon  800  square  miles  of  this  unexplored  country 
no  white  man  has  ever  placed  foot.” 

In  1913,  after  20,000  purchasers  of  lands  in  the  Everglades  had 
demanded  their  lands  or  the  return  of  their  good  American  dollars,  the 
Federal  Government  exploited  the  “crooked  deals,”  with  the  result  that 
another  survey  was  ordered  and  Florida  put  sixty  men  into  the  Everglade 
district,  at  an  expense  of  $40,000.  The  citizens  paid  for  the  survey 
and  “800  square  miles  still  remain  terre  incognita” — unsurveyed! 
Wherefore,  white  man? 


The  “Hooded  Cobra”  of  the  Everg’ades. 

FOR  more  than  a  quartette  of  centuries  the  “Great  Snake”  has  ap¬ 
peared  at  intervals  to  warn  the  red  rulers  of  the  Everglade  country 
against  the  invasion  of  the  pale  face. 

Possibly  no  legend  of  American  history  holds  a  greater  interest  in 
folk  lore  literature  than  does  the  dramatic  story  of  the  big  snake  of 
the  Everglades.  This  monster  reptile,  according  to  Indian  tradition, 
has  never  ceased  to  champion  the  rights  of  the  sovereign  inhabitants. 
When  the  Spainards  invaded  the  sacred  homes  of  the  ’Glade  dwellers, 
the  monstrous  snake,  with  relentless  fury  “unsheathed  his  armored 
sword”  and,  with  the  lashing  of  his  great  tail  caused  a  mighty  tempest 
and  the  aborigines  took  refuge  in  the  secret  morasses  until  the  white 
invader  passed  on  seeking  other  and  less  tempestuous  areas.  With  the 
coming  of  the  French  and  the  English  the  snake  again  warned  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  the  Red  Men  once  more  hastened  to  the  trackless  waters 
until  the  white  invasion  had  withdrawn. 

The  present  Seminole  Indian  as  he  tells  of  this  monster  snake  and 
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its  history,  says,  “long  time  ago,  Big  Snake  come  with  Ind  ans  to  show 
them  the  “Grass  Water”  country  by  the  big  salt  water.  My  grandfather 
old,  old  man,  tell  me,  me  tell  my  boys.”  And  so  the  tradition  has  been 
handed  down  from  generation  to  generation. 

As  the  chieftain  describes  the  snake  he  says:  “So  big,  no  man  can 
tell — head,  big  ojus,  with  horns  like  the  great  owl,  and  eyes  look  like 
flames  of  fires.” 

During  the  past  decade,  while  the  pale  face  with  ax  and  compass 
has  invaded  the  sacred  home  of  the  Seminole,  the  Great  Snake  has  been 
active,  appearing  always  at  the  zenith  of  the  white  man’s  seeming  victory 
and  as  he  raises  his  dreadful  head,  and  the  red  flames  of  fire  shoot  from 
his  eyes,  with  his  powerful  tail  lashing  the  waters  of  the  under-currents, 
whipping  up  a  whirlpool  of  debris,  he  upsets  the  white  man’s  crude 
instruments  and  flooding  the  Everglade  country  with  the  letting  loose 
of  cavernous  water  ways,  retires  again  to  his  subterranean  home  and 
waits  for  the  pale  face  engineer  to  devise  other  means  of  drainage;  and 
so  until  the  white  speculator  and  spoil-taker  find  ways  and  means  to 
control  subterranean  flood  gates,  to  control  water  forces  whose  source 
lies  hundreds  of  miles  away,  or  to  toss  away  lightly  the  very  God  of 
nature’s  ba’ance  wheel,  “Everglade  drainage”  in  the  heart  of  this  cypress 
wilderness  must  be  a  lingering  operation. 

While  the  Seminole  is  being  pushed  on  and  on,  while  he  is  pauperized, 
homeless,  and  even  hungry,  he  still  has  the  faith  of  a  little  child  and 
looks  to  the  day  when  the  Big  Snake  will  win  the  final  battle  of  supremacy 
and  the  white  man  will  retire  in  utter  defeat  as  did  the  people  of  olden 
days  when  American  history  was  young.  Then  with  his  children  and 
his  squaw,  free  from  the  driving  brute  force  of  land  speculators,  he  will 
live  as  in  the  days  of  old  upon  the  rich  islands  and  hummocks,  happy 
and  prosperous.  The  channels  his  forefathers  cut  through  the  watery 
saw  grass  prairies  will  be  his  cypress  canoe  “car  line;”  his  gleaming 
camp  fires  will  cast  only  holy  shadows;  in  the  mystic  solitude  of  Nature 
he  will  see  God  in  the  skies  and  hear  Him  in  the  winds;  the  wild  game 
will  return  to  its  lair;  the  eagle,  the  flamingo,  the  horned  owl  will  nest 
in  his  domain,  and  silvery  fish  will  glide  through  the  Seminole  canals 
of  crystal  water;  the  stars  will  lift  the  lids  of  their  twinkling  eyes  to 
smile  down  upon  the  toddling  papooses,  and  the  mystic  religion  of 
this  ancient  people,  mingled  with  the  creed  of  the  Christian,  will  make 
the  Seminole  an  Acadian  type,  burnished  by  the  fires  of  century-long 
affliction,  still  worshiping  the  Great  Spirit  who  has  given  this  Pay-hay- 
o-kee  country  to  his  red  children  and  over  the  seven  colored  “rainbow” 
of  the  heavens — the  “Highway  of  the  Great  Spirit” — he  will  make  the 
last  journey  to  the  Happy  Hunting  Grounds  of  his  fathers. 
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Everglade  Scenario. 

WERE  we  to  unroll  the  reel  of  a  photo  drama  of  the  Everglades, 
we  would  go  back  thousands  of  years,  when  the  great  billows  of 
the  ocean  rolled  over  the  space  now  occupied  by  this  territory,  we  would 
see  the  millions  of  busy  builders  of  that  age,  the  tiny  coral  polyps,  work¬ 
ing  on  the  reefs  and  shoals;  we  would  look  again  and  see  the  tempestuous 
storms  and  hear  the  thunder  of  the  circling  winds;  and  behold  the 
“breaking  up  of  the  great  fountain  of  the  deep,”  forcing  the  sand  from 
its  depths,  until  a  giant  dam  was  built,  and  the  great  ocean  was  excluded. 
Then  it  was  that  Okeechobee,  “the  place  of  the  Big  Water,”  in  Seminole 
dialect,  became  an  inland  sea. 

We  may  turn  the  slide  and  see  the  animals  of  prehistoric  days  bask¬ 
ing  in  the  sunshine  or  bathing  in  the  limpid  waters.  The  fame  of  Florida 
as  a  health  resort  was  not  unknown  to  the  animals  of  those  ancient  days, 
for  the  remains  of  those  monsters  are  exhibited  today  in  national  mu¬ 
seums,  with  labels  stating  that  they  “belonged  to  animals — probably 
mammoths,  that  lived  10,000  to  50,000  years  ago.” 


Red  Sons  and  Red  Daughters. 


THE  screen  makes  a  quick  change  and  thousands  of  years  have 
elapsed  and  we  see  the  “Grass  Waters”  country  of  Florida  peopled 
by  a  race  who  were  happy,  contented,  and  prosperous.  They  were  the 
sovereign  owners  of  all  the  vast  continent. 

In  true  Venetian  style  they  glided  through  the  canals  in  their  cypress 
“dugouts,”  trading  with  each  other — bartering  their  wares  for  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  other  sections. 

Agriculture  was  carried  on  in  the  rich  islands  and  hummocks,  the 
raising  of  stock  was  profitable,  and  their  traffic  in  skins,  pelts,  and  am¬ 
bergris  made  them  prosperous.  To  the  unfortunate  Caucasian  who  was 
wrecked  upon  the  treacherous  coast  of  Florida,  the  Indian  obeyed  the 
dictates  of  humanity  and  hospitality. 


Florida’s  Drama  Silenced  by  Centuries. 

FILM  makers  delight  in  taking  the  flights  of  the  mind,  and  may  we 
not  bring  before  you  a  vision  of  aboriginal  life,  forming  as  it  did 
such  a  tragical,  flame-encircled  background  to  American  history. 

Rushing  before  the  imaginary  camera  of  1539  we  see  thousands  of 
Castilians  as  they  followed  their  haughty  leader,  Hernando  De  Soto. 
We  see  the  flower  bedecked  country;  we  see  the  cavalry,  fleet  grey 
hounds  and  furious  blood  hounds.  We  see  handcuffs,  chains,  and  collars 
to  secure  and  bind  fast  the  innocent  natives. 

The  reel  makes  another  turn  and  the  picture  becomes  enthralling. 
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De  Soto,  ever  pressing  on  in  quest  of  gold  and  conquest,  has  traveled 
300  miles  northward  and  enters  the  provinces  of  Co-fa-qui,  the  king¬ 
dom  of  the  mightiest  chieftain  of  this  new  land.  The  splendor  of  the 
reception  is  amazing.  It  is  a  stage  setting  drama  of  sixteenth  century 
renaissance  in  hospitality.  The  mighty  chieftain  of  Florida  sits  upon  his 
throne  surrounded  by  his  subjects.  Entertainment  has  been  provided 
for  the  “strange  white  men  from  heaven.”  The  chieftain  has  given  up 
his  village  for  the  Spanish  quarters,  and  with  his  tribe  moved  to  another 
settlement.  The  arrogant  Castilian,  however,  with  eagerness  to  press 
on  in  search  of  gold,  soon  informs  the  generous  Indian  chieftain  that 
he  must  move  onward.  The  chief,  with  that  hospitality  of  the  original 
American,  sent  the  Spaniards  on,  with  provisions  of  maize,  dried  fruits 
and  meats  for  the  journey,  with  an  escort  of  4,000  armed  Indians  to  act 
as  defenders,  and  4,000  men  as  burden  bearers  to  conduct  the  men  of 
Castile  through  a  dangerous  wilderness  of  several  days  journey.  Such 
were  the  proud  and  generous  people  the  Caucasian  found  in  Florida. 

The  adventurous  Spainard,  however,  in  his  quest  for  gold  and  the 
fabled  store  house  of  pearls,  moved  on;  the  Frenchman,  with  his  luxury 
loving  nature  remained  but  a  short  time;  later  the  flag  of  England  was 
planted,  only  to  be  torn  down  by  another  Spanish  expedition;  and  so 
years  rolled  on  and  the  aboriginal  people,  the  red  rulers  of  the  land,  held 
sway,  immovable,  entrenched  in  the  land  given  to  them  by  the  Great 
Spirit. 

The  Spanish  religionists  entered  this  ’Glade  country  and  several 
churches  were  erected  by  them. 

Look — quickly!  the  film  maker  of  this  moving  picture  places  another 
slide  and  you  are  transported  to  the  Library  of  Harvard  University. 
You  see  the  shores  of  the  shimmering  waters  of  Lake  Okeechobee,  and 
on  this  replica  of  the  red  man’s  map,  you  see  the  designation  of  a  church, 
surmounted  by  a  cross. 

As  late  as  the  nineteenth  century,  the  American  troops  discovered  a 
large  artificial  .mound,  supposed  to  have  been  the  foundation  of  a  church. 
We  dare  not  challenge  United  States  statistical  documents,  and  as  late  as 
1848,  upon  one  of  the  islands  of  Okeechobee,  quoting  from  the  document, 
“a  cannon  was  found  which  had  been  carried  there  by  the  Spaniards, 
and  that  a  large  bell  and  other  indications  of  a  church  having  once  been 
erected  can  be  seen.” 


Present  Day  History. 

WITH  nervous  haste  the  film  maker  skips  two  centuries,  showing 
a  screen  connecting  ancient  history  with  that  of  the  modern  day- 
A  band  of  red  Americans,  proud  and  invincible,  the  Seminoles  of 
Florida,  enter  the  Spanish  territory  of  Florida;  subjects  only  to  the 
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Spanish  crown,  these  people,  in  1750  were  permitted  to  become  a  nation 
to  themselves,  living  and  practicing  the  inalienable  rights  of  independence, 
honor,  and  kindness.  For  three-quarters  of  a  century  these  dusky 
patriots  lived  and  prospered,  owning  cattle,  slaves  and  plantations.  We 
may  hear  the  tinkling  bells  of  their  little  ponies  as  they  traveled,  cara¬ 
van  style,  carrying  their  wares  from  village  to  village;  but  alas!  the  film 
maker  delights  in  climax,  and  we  see  a  mocking  travesty  of  our  cherished 
ideals.  We  see  the  hoisting  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  Florida  ceases 
to  be  a  Spanish  province,  and  becomes,  with  its  Indian  population,  the 
coveted  possession  of  the  United  States.  With  the  sealing  of  the  com¬ 
pact  with  Spain  in  1821,  we  read  the  death  sentence  of  the  Seminole 
independence — a  very  Iliad  of  tragedy  in  American  history. 

Years  of  war  and  broken  treaties  followed  until  the  American  nation, 
with  its  unhallowed  spoils,  drenched  with  the  blood  of  this  distracted, 
primitive  people  of  the  Everglades,  became  the  conquerors.  Florida 
was  strewn  with  the  mangled  bodies  of  innocent  red  patriots,  where 
shattered  hamlets  and  stricken  camp  fires  blackened  the  once  peaceful 
Indian  country. 

Thousands  of  Seminoles  were  forced  by  the  mighty  power  of  the 
American  Government  to  give  up  homes,  lands — life  itself — and  be  exiled 
to  a  cold  and  unknown  western  land. 

Today,  the  heart  of  every  civilized  nation  on  the  globe  turns  to 
brave  little  Belgium.  The  patriot  of  America,  the  real  American,  whose 
soul  and  heart  shrink  from  the  tainted  and  currupt  dealings  of  the  vam¬ 
pire  and  land  grafters,  must  not  close  his  eyes,  but  let  him  look — yes, 
with  horror — at  other  screens  of  this  Everglade  moving  picture— for 
we  have  within  the  bounds  of  this  American  continent — “A  little  Belgium 
of  our  own.” 

Amer  can  Records  Pictured. 

nPHE  flame-lit  reel  now  makes  a  daring  turn  and  we  now  see  pictured 
by  the  imperishable  magic  of  the  camera  the  pitiful  story  of  American 
injustice — a  silent  drama  of  Florida  history — recorded  among  the  ar¬ 
chives  of  Government  statistics. 

A  few  extracts  from  the  records  at  Washington  must  stir  the  emotion 
and  stimulate  pity  for  the  vanquished  red  dwellers  of  the  ’Glade  country. 

After  hundreds  of  weeping  women  and  sad  visaged  men  had  been 
loaded  on  ships  to  be  transported  to  the  land  of  the  setting  sun,  a  hunt 
was  kept  up  through  the  wilderness  territory  for  the  small  bands  that 
had  escaped  captured  by  blood  hounds  and  bullets.  These  refugees  had 
taken  shelter  in  the  recesses  of  the  tropical  jungle.  The  screen  shows: 

Record  1,  taken  from  files  of  the  navy  in  the  Florida  expedition  of 
1841-1842,  reads  as  follows:  “We  found  fields  and  villages,  hitherto 
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thought  to  be  inaccessable  to  the  white  man.  We  explored  these  haunts 
and  burnt  their  villages.” 

Record  2.  ‘‘Finding  two  Indians  in  a  boat,  the  Indians  were  killed.” 

Record  3.  ‘‘Fully  600  Indians  had  lived  here  near  Pine  Island, 
but  had  escaped  leaving  large  fields  of  pumpkins,  beans,  and  corn.  All 
these  we  destroyed.” 

Record  4.  “The  towns  of  Chi-ki-ka’s  people  were  visited  and  were 
found  to  be  tenanted  only  by  the  skeletons  of  the  Indians  upon  whom 
justice  had  been  executed  by  Col.  Harvey.” 

Record  5.  “With  200  men  we  ascended  Shark  River  into  the  Ever¬ 
glades.  Here  we  met  Capt.  Burke  of  Artillery,  with  67  men.  *  *  * 

Joining  forces,  we  proceeded  to  Te-at-ka-hatch-ces,  and  discovered  two 
Indians  in  a  canoe. 

“The  Indians  escaped,  but  we  secured  their  packs,  cooking  utensils, 
provisions  and  their  canoes.  We  followed  them  three  days  until  the 
trail  was  lost.  After  destroying  the  growth  of  their  fields  consisting  of 
50  to  60  acres  of  pumpkins,  beans  and  peas,  etc.,  we  continued  to  the 
sea.” — John  T.  McLaughlin,  Lieutenant  Commanding  Expedition. 

And  so  the  tragedy  runs;  the  pages  of  American  history  are  stained 
with  the  blood  wounds  of  an  innocent  people,  whose  greatest  crime  (?) 
was  love  of  country,  and  kindred  and  reverence  for  the  graves  of  their 
fathers. 


A  People  Without  a  Country. 


EXPEDITION  after  expedition  failed  to  coral  the  ittle  band  of 
Indians  left  in  the  ’Glade  country  in  1841.  Today  the  600  Semin- 
oles  of  the  Everglades  are  the  descendants  of  this  heroic  band — a  people 
without  a  country!  Too  honest  to  steal,  too  proud  to  beg,  eking  out  but 
a  pitiful  existence  in  the  land  of  his  nativity.  Why?  Because  the  same 
monster  greed  that  has  driven  the  American  Indian  across  a  continent 
has  entered  the  sacred  homes  of  Florida’s  Indian  population. 

Are  we  treating  these  patriots,  these  people  who  cling  so  desperately 
and  so  devotedly  to  the  homes  of  their  fathers,  any  better  than  did  our 
officers  seventy-five  years  ago? 

Today  the  American  flag  is  standing  for  right,  justice,  “peace  with 
honor”  and  upholding  the  dignity  of  the  greatest  nation  on  the  globe. 
Nation  after  nation  has  had  its  wounds  bound  up,  has  been  fed  and 
clothed  and  helped.  America  has  been  eyes  to  the  blind,  an  almoner 
to  the  poor,  a  protection  to  the  widow  and  orphan;  and  yet,  in  1843, 
under  the  sacred  emblem  of  this  same  starry  banner,  the  Seminole  made 
a  peace  compact  with  the  U.  S.  Government,  under  the  direction  of  our 
President.  The  Seminole  was  “to  occupy  certain  areas  and  to  forever 
abstain  from  all  acts  of  aggression  upon  his  white  neighbor.”  The 
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Seminole  has  never  broken  that  treaty!  He  believes  and  knows  that  the 
land  of  Okeechobee  is  his  by  r'ght  of  treaty,  and  he  cannot  understand 
the  merciless  driving  force  of  the  white  man. 

Will  the  audience  look  upon  the  screen  again?  You  may  see  a  true 
un-hyphenated  American  picture  of  1898.  Justice  and  honor  in  behalf 
of  the  vanquished  Seminole  had  been  aroused  all  over  America,  and  under 
the  beneficient  ruling  of  the  martyred  McKinley  an  expedition  from  the 
United  States  Government  was  sent  into  the  trackless  Everglades  to 
select  and  survey  lands  for  homes  for  the  long  persecuted  native  inhabit¬ 
ants. 

Three  hundred  thousand  acres  was  not  considered  too  large  a  grant  as 
compared  with  the  gift  of  15,000,000  acres — the  gift  of  the  United  States, 
without  money  and  without  price,  to  her  favorite  daughter,  Florida.  Let 
the  moving  picture  camera  make  for  us  a  picture  of  this  expedition.  We 
see  the  surveyors,  the  ax  men,  and  the  inspectors  as  they  follow  the  instruc¬ 
tions  of  the  head  of  the  nation.  The  old  homes  of  the  Seminoles  were  selec¬ 
ted  as  belonging  to  the  Indians  by  “prior  right  of  occupancy,”  for  this  red 
race,  happy  and  prosperous,  had  lived  on  these  rich  islands  and  hammocks 
for  more  than  fifty  years. 

Belated  justice  seemed  at  last  assured,  and  the  patient  Seminole 
about  to  stand  upon  the  threshold  of  his  home,  and  secure  from  moles¬ 
tations  was  ready  to  receive  civilization,  Christianity,  and  all  the  splendid 
influence  of  a  humane  government. 

And  now  behold,  another  picture  slowly  evolves  from  the  darkening 
shadows.  Figures  and  numbers  on  a  screen  are  not  interesting  to  the 
drama  lover,  and  yet  in  ancient  days  numbers  played  a  great  role  in 
the  destiny  of  man  and  nations.  And  significant  are  such  numbers  on 
the  map  of  Florida  as  townships  54  and  55,  south  of  range  30  east; 
townships  43,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53,  south  of  range  34  east,  etc.  Hier- 
glyphics,  yes,  but  easily  deciphered  with  the  surveyor’s  key  as  used  in 
1898  by  the  envoys  of  the  nation’s  Chief,  the  Great  White  Father  at 
Washington! 

Will  you  remember  these  numbers?  The  screen  will  show  them  again. 

The  United  States’  Purchase  of  Florida  From  Spain. 

HE  camera  man  now  turns  his  reel  and  shows  a  historical  record 
almost  a  century  old,  taken  from  the  archives  of  Spanish  and  Amer¬ 
ican  documents,  “America’s  Purchase  of  Florida  from  Spain,”  which 
stands  out  in  clear  type  and  startling  is  the  reading  on  the  screen,  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  of  the  Seminoles  to  lands  in  Florida  was  made  a 
part  of  the  stipulation  of  transfer  by  the  Spanish  Government  to  the 
United  States  in  1821  - 

The  State  accepted  the  gift  of  the  “Swamp  and  Overflowed”  lands 
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of  Florida  from  the  National  Government,  with  the  Indian  population 
as  a  part  of  that  transfer;  therefore  the  obligation  passed  to  Florida. 

Has  she  kept  a  single  letter  of  this  Spanish-American  compact  in  her 
treatment  of  the  Seminole  Indians  and  their  rights  and  titles  to  homes 
in  the  Everglades? 

The  legendary  lore  connected  with  a  part  of  Florida’s  Everglade 
country — these  townships,  islands  and  hummocks  selected  by  the  National 
Government  officials  makes  this  “silent  drama”  of  numbers  a  singularly 
pathetic  one  to  the  childlike  Seminole,  for  here  it  was,  according  to  the 
Indian  tradition,  that  the  Son  of  God  “stopped,”  at  which  place  He  was 
met  by  three  Indians,  who  carried  Him  around  on  their  shoulders, 
while  he  sowed  the  “Koontie”  root,  which  was  God’s  gift  to  the  red  men. 
Here,  Christ  continued  to  live  with  the  Indians,  “to  make  them  good 
Indians  and  to  prepare  them  for  the  land  of  the  Great  Spirit.” 

President  McKinley’s  Humane  Policy  “Double  Crossed.” 

A  Seminole  Land  Bill. 

F  N  the  quickly  shifting  screen  of  this  silent  photo  play  of  Florida’s 
history,  the  magic  lenses  of  the  camera  bar  censorship,  and  the 
daring  film  maker  from  the  safety  of  a  periscope  as  it  were,  shows  records 
that  jibe  rather  badly  with  honorable  State  laws. 

The  Swamp  Land  Grant  of  1850  gave  to  Florida  the  “Overflowed 
Lands,”  but  did  not  include  the  islands  hummocks  with  the  ’Glade 
boundary,  because  they  were  not  overflowed  land — therefore,  would 
the  title  to  those  “old  homes  of  the  Indians,”  now  recorded  in  the  names 
of  certain  corporations  and  private  individuals,  stand  the  “acid  test”  of 
a  legal  investigation? 

But  wait,  the  photo  play  has  now  reached  a  gripping  climax.  The 
lights  are  growing  dim ;  dark  shadows  weave  themselves  on  the  screen — 
an  oppressive  silence  hovers  over  us  as  we  watch,  as  if  some  sinster 
thing  impended.  Ah!  a  cog  has  slipped!  It  is  the  year  1899.  The 
Florida  Legislature  is  in  busy  session.  A  “Seminole  land  bill”  comes 
before  Florida’s  citizenship.  It  is  passed  and  signed  by  the  governor. 
The  land  tallied  almost  to  the  acre  with  the  survey  as  selected  by  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  Seminoles! 

Alas!  for  the  tragedy  of  this  chapter!  Alas,  for  the  wiles  of  the 
politician  and  the  unholy,  unpardonable  graft  of  the  speculator.  The 
bill,  so  inspiring  to  humanity,  contained  a  clause — in  these  days  of  Ever¬ 
glade  jests  called  a  “Joker” — which  reads:  “Providing  that  nothing  in 
this  act  shall  be  construed  to  make  the  State  of  Florida  or  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Internal  Improvement  Fund  of  Florida  liable  to  make 
good  the  title  to  any  lands  embraced  in  this  act,  that  have  heretofore 
been  conveyed  or  certified  to  any  person,  persons,  or  corporation.” 
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The  film  maker,  with  merciless  honesty,  leaves  nothing  to  conjecture. 

Townships  54  and  55,  48,  49,  50,  etc.,  had.  been  “acquired”  by  a 
person,  persons,  or  corporations,  and  the  Seminole  again  became  the 
victims  of  infamous  politics. 

Like  the  eagle,  as  he  swoops  down  upon  the  lamb  feeding  at  its 
mother’s  side,  so  commercialized  graft  with  “land  grabbers  outfit, 
swept  down  upon  the  inheritance  of  the  red  children  of  Florida  and 
violating  every  moral,  humane,  and  brotherly  law  of  a  commonwealth 
even  gathered  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  Florida’s  bounteous  table. 

Between  the  time  when  President  McKinley’s  special  Government 
commission  carefully  selected  these  lands  in  1898  an  interval  of  less 
than  a  year,  this  particular  tract  disappeared  from  the  list  of  the  public 
domain  and  went  into  private  ownership. 

Was  this  high  treason?  Did  Florida  violate  the  sanctity  of  her 
voting  citizenship  by  permitting  this  “land  grabbing”  act?  Would  you 
know  who  shuffled  the  cards?  If  we  allow  a  “political  grab  bag  to 
disregard  the  will  of  the  people;  if  we,  as  a  State,  will  permit  the  over¬ 
turning  of  honesty  and  justice,  then  we  must  not  weep  over  the  failure 
of  Everglade  drainage,  which  is  today  hors  de  combat.  With  the  word 
“failure,”  so  far  as  the  general  public  is  benefited,  punctuating  each 
million  dollars  spent  on  attempted  drainage,  a  mocking  echo  resounds 
throughout  the  United  States  of  America,  while  an  inquisitive  public 
still  waits  for  the  answer  to  the  riddle  of  the  Okeechobee  sphynx,  who 
alone  holds  fast  the  key  to  this  Egypt  of  America. 

Florida,  in  her  Everglade  disasters,  has  learned  the  bitterness  of  the 
prophet’s  rebuke,  when  he  said,  “Thou  shouldst  not  have  entered  the  gate 
of  my  people  in  the  day  of  their  calamity,  nor  have  laid  hands  on  their  sub¬ 
stance  in  the  days  of  their  distress .” 

Seminole  Death  Song. 

AND  now  in  the  interval  before  the  last  scene,  the  dirge,  like  music 
of  the  Indians,  softly  breathes  through  the  stillness  of  the  audience. 
Sobbing  out  the  pathos  of  the  drama,  the  orchestra  plays  on,  until, 
like  echoes  from  an  anguished  soul,  the  death  song,  the  recessional  of 
the  Seminole,  dies  away  in  the  hearts  of  the  listeners. 

Slowly,  as  if  breaking  through  a  mist  of  gloom,  the  last  screen  breaks 
into  vivid  view.  It  is  the  climax  of  Florida’s  pitiful  Indian  drama. 
We  see  the  patient  heroes  of  the  dark  wilderness  huddled  together  in 
hopeless  misery.  Dusky  red  mothers  weep  as  they  press  their  little 
ones  to  their  throbbing  breasts. 

The  wigwams  are  deserted, — the  embers  of  the  dying  camp  fires  are 
turning  a  dull,  ashen  grey.  The  last  meal  has  been  eaten. 

Listen!  and  you  will  hear  the  merciless  cry  of  the  white  spoils  taker, 
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“Move  on,  move  on," — like  a  death  knell  it  echoes  through  the  dark 
forests.  The  little  group  of  original  Americans,  so  true  to  their  friends, 
so  pitiably  child-like,  are  now  standing  upon  the  brink  of  oblivion. 
With  heavy  hearts  and  eyes  of  grief  they  turn  their  faces  toward  the  land 
of  the  Southern  Cross.  Slowly  and  silently  the  bewildered  little  band 
moves  onward. 

Like  animals,  sorely  stricken,  creeping  to  their  lair,  these  red  mothers 
and  little  children  follow  the  slow  tread  of  the  stoical  braves. 

The  reel  makes  its  final  turn.  The  smoke-wreathed  film  grows  clearer 
and  clearer.  Our  throbbing  hearts  await  the  climax. 

The  solemn  Indian  procession  halts  and  we  see  a  new  made  grave — 
only  an  Indian  baby's  grave. 

Must  they  leave  the  chieftain’s  child,  the  still  form  of  the  pet  of 
the  wigwam  village?  Clustering  around  the  sepulchre  with  bowed  heads 
and  throbbing  hearts  the  struggle  ends  and  the  sad  decision  is  made. 
The  orchestra,  with  tones  as  soft  as  a  zephyr’s  breath,  croons  the  stricken 
mother’s  last  lullaby,  and  we  hear,  “Sleep  on,  little  babe,  in  thy  lonely 
grave" — and  the  little  band  of  Florida  exiles  passes  on. 

Then,  as  is  with  one  impulse,  the  mourners  halt,  and  form  the  “death 
circle."  With  locked  hands  and  eyes  raised  to  the  God  of  the  Skies, 
the  Seminoles  cry — “Great  Spirit,  hear  my  prayer" — goes  forth  in  one 
long,  agonized  wail,  into  the  solemn  silence  of  the  dark  wilderness,  to 
be  echoed  and  re-echoed,  until  transmuted  into  a  very  symphony  of 
sorrow,  the  mournful  echoes — the  moans  of  a  stricken  race — return  to 
girdle  the  conscience  of  their  oppressors  and  to  purify  humanity  in  the 
name  of  the  innocent  and  vanquished  red  Americans  of  Florida. 

And  so  the  Curtain  Falls. 

Can  we,  dare  we,  as  men  and  women  of  Florida  and  America,  withhold 
the  help  we  can  give  to  this  stricken  and  oppressed  people  of  the  Florida 
Everglades — the  long  persecuted  remnant  of  the  once  powerful  Seminole 
nation? 

The  Seminoles  Needs. 

One  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  Everglades. 

Live  stock  industry  being  their  natural  vocation,  this  is  not  too 
much  land  for  their  future  needs. 

The  National  Government  will  gladly  help  fence  and  start  these 
Seminoles  in  the  cattle  industry. 

Industrial  schools,  taught  by  educated  Seminoles  from  Oklahoma, 
whereby  soil  tilling  and  better  home  making  may  be  learned  from  our 
new  American  methods. 

With  this  help,  these  Seminoles  will  develop  into  the  highest  type 
of  American  citizens. 


Transformation  of  the  Red  Men 
of  Nebraska: 

By  Eugene  0.  Mayfield ,  in  Omaha  World-Herald. 

A  land  where  peace  and  plenty  dwells , 

A  land  of  sunshine  and  of  showers; 

A  land  where  every  bird  its  glory  tells , 

A  land  where  all  the  weeds  are  flowers. 

That's  Nebraska.  — Thos.  H.  Thibbles. 

HIS  is  a  story  from  real  life  of  fifty-eight  years. 
During  the  past  fifty-eight  years  the  people  of  the 
earth,  all  over  the  civilized  areas,  have  made  truly 
wonderful  advancement  in  every  walk  of  life.  No¬ 
thing  like  it  will  ever  be  seen  again,  it  is  safe  to 
say — nothing  like  it  transpired  before.  During 
that  brief  period  waste  deserts  have  been  trans¬ 
formed  into  hills  and  valleys  of  abundance;  sun¬ 
baked  plains  have  been  made  to  contribute  their  share,  and  scattered 
far  and  near  now  are  cities  and  towns  where  once  only  the  winds 
mourned  at  night  and  the  birds  sent  forth  carrols  by  day.  Fifty- 
eight  years  ago  the  present  metropolis  was  in  swaddling  clothes,  its 
future  achievements  yet  to  be  worked  out. 

And  speaking  of  Omaha  vividly  brings  to  mind  a  people  for  whom 
Omaha  was  named — the  Omaha  Indians,  and  what  they  have  contrib¬ 
uted  toward  making  the  state  in  which  Omaha  is  situated  one  of  the 
most  powerful  agricultural  districts  known  to  civilization. 

But  why  talk  particularly  of  fifty-eight  years  ago,  and  the  years 
that  followed?  Because  it  has  now  been  fifty-eight  years  since  the 
government  sent  its  wards,  the  Omaha  Indians,  to  a  tract  of  land  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  state,  now  known  as  Thurston  county, 
and  told  them  they  must  learn  to  become  self-supporting.  During 
this  span  of  a  goodly  life  time — these  fifty-eight  years — these  red 
wards  of  the  government  have  accomplished  all  that  was  expected 
of  them,  and  more,  too.  They  have  learned  to  till  the  soil  as  well 
as  the  white  man  has — some  better. 

Turn  Backward  in  History. 

N  ORDER  to  reach  and  make  plain  the  point  desired  it  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  go  back  prior  to  fifty-eight  years  ago.  In  those  pioneer 
days  it  was  quite  usual — not  out  of  the  ordinary — for  the  then  fron¬ 
tier  cabin  to  have  its  door  darkened  by  an  unannounced  red  man. 
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Indians,  you  know,  never  knock  at  a  door.  They  never  did  and 
such  is  not  now  their  custom,  except  in  towns  and  cities.  No  one 
knocked  at  their  tepee  entrance  and  why  should  they  knock  at  the 
white  man’s  abode.  They  came  and  went  as  they  pleased — those 
blanket  Indians  of  fifty-eight  years  ago.  If  they  wished  food  they 
asked  for  it;  if  cold,  they  merely  grunted  and  squatted  by  the  fire¬ 
place  and  warmed  their  bodies.  If  sleepy  they  often  lay  down  by 
the  fire  and  slept  all  night — among  these  were  the  white  man’s  friend 
— the  Omahas. 

For  centuries,  perhaps,  these  Omahas  had  lived  up  and  down  the 
Missouri  River,  out  along  the  Platte,  Niobrara,  and  other  streams 
now  known  to  the  whites.  They  were  among  the  very  first  to  meet 
and  greet  civilization,  as  the  white  man  understands  it  — to  smoke 
with  him  the  pipe  of  peace,  nor  has  the  fire  in  the  peace  pipe  ever 
gone  out  since  those  early  days,  so  far  as  an  Omaha  Indian  is  con¬ 
cerned.  If  the  peace  pipe  has  lost  its  glow  it  was  the  pipe  of  the 
white  man. 

But  fifty-eight  years  ago  a  great  change  was  brought  about — the 
Omahas  were  henceforth  destined  to  be  farmers,  and  not  warriors 
and  hunters.  It  was  in  1857  that  they  were  located  on  the  Omaha 
reservation.  That  year  they  did  no  farming,  but  government  repre¬ 
sentatives  talked  farming  to  them.  They  were  wary,  were  those 
Omaha  Indians  of  fifty-eight  years  ago;  they  did  not  understand — 
they  seemed  not  to  wish  to  understand.  Then  another  year  rolled 
around  and  a  venture  was  made  by  some  of  the  Indians.  They 
sowed  as  told  to,  but  their  acreage  was  small.  The  yield  amazed 
them.  The  third  year  there  were  more  Indian  farmers  among  the 
Omahas  than  there  had  been  the  year  before.  They  caught  the 
scent  of  the  game.  After  that,  as  years  rolled  by,  their  numbers 
increased.  And  what  has  been  the  result?  Simply  this:  The  Omaha 
Indians  of  Thurston  county  run  neck  and  neck  with  white  farmers 
all  over  the  state,  so  far  as  splendid  crops  are  concerned.  They  no 
longer  live  in  tepees,  but  occupy  modern  farm  houses,  have  large 
barns  for  live  stock,  granaries  for  their  product;  send  their  children 
to  school  and  are  worthy  citizens  of  Nebraska.  And  this  all  within 
fifty-eight  years. 

Visit  Another  Reservation. 

\  FEW  days  ago  the  writer  was  a  visitor  to  the  Omaha  Indian 
reservation  and  there  he  met  Omahas  he  had  known  for  years 
— decendants  of  the  Omahas  who  had  welcomed  the  white  man  to 
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the  prairies  of  the  great  northwest.  A  few  old  warriors,  but  not 
many,  were  met  who  had  gone  to  the  reservation  fifty-eight  years  ago. 
Most  all  the  old  tribesmen  have  passed  away — but  their  sons  and 
daughters  are  there,  as  full  citizens  of  the  United  States  having  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  accorded  to  the  white  race. 

It  is  not  of  the  citizenship  of  the  once  wild  man  I  am  writing. 
It  is  of  what  they  have  accomplished.  Their  citizenship  is  on  a  par 
with  the  average  white  man — their  morals  are  just  as  good  as  the 
white  man;  their  homes  are  as  bright  and  they  are  just  as  contented; 
they  worship  God  as  fervently  as  the  white  man;  they  vote  the  dem¬ 
ocratic,  republican  or  prohibition  ticket  as  their  inclination  points; 
their  women  are  good  housewives — a  few  of  them  even  talk  in  favor 
of  woman  suffrage.  All  of  the  newer  generation  are  educated  men 
and  women  and  the  boys  and  girls  are  in  school. 

But  what  have  these  red  children  accomplished  that  is  worthy 
of  note?  They  have  in  fifty-eight  years  transformed  the  hills  and 
valleys,  once  the  home  of  the  wild  animal,  up  there  in  Thurston 
county,  into  a  farming  paradise. 

“But  Indians  never  make  good  farmers,”  a  gentleman  said  to  the 
writer  not  long  ago.  The  gentleman  was  in  error.  He  had  evi¬ 
dently  imbided  his  so-called  knowledge  from  an  unreliable  source. 
It  is  dollars  to  doughnuts  he  had  never  been  on  the  Omaha  reserva¬ 
tion  and  had  never  even  talked  with  an  educated  Indian  farmer. 

Now  let  us  dissect  this  matter  and  see  what  the  Omaha  Indians 
have  done  and  are  doing  toward  producing  food  for  the  hungry  of 
the  land.  And  in  this  connection  permit  the  explanation  that  this 
recital  of  fact  pertains  only  to  the  Omaha  Indians,  although  there 
are  on  the  same  reservation  in  Thurston  county  many  Winnebagos, 
located  along  the  north  part  of  the  county.  That  the  Winnebagos 
have  made  rapid  progress,  too,  there  is  no  question,  but  their  farm 
homes  were  not  visited  on  the  recent  trip.  The  latest  government 
report  gives  the  total  population  of  Thurston  county  as  being  8,704 
— that  was  five  years  ago.  Of  this  number  6,776  were  whites,  13 
were  negroes,  and  1,915  were  Indians.  At  the  present  time  the 
population  is  larger  than  when  the  census  was  taken.  There  are 
1,313  Omaha  Indians  in  the  county.  The  remainder  of  the  Indians 
are  Winnebagos — about  600,  it  is  estimated.  The  total  Indian  popu¬ 
lation  may  be  given  too  low,  but  during  the  past  five  years  perhaps 
there  have  been  almost  as  many  deaths  as  births.  Nearly  all  of  the 
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Indians  of  both  tribes  live  on  farms — some  live  in  towns  where  they 
own  homes  and  are  engaged  in  business. 

Let’s  Dissect  the  Charge. 

U1)UT  Indians  never  make  good  farmers.”  But  let  us  see 
whether  they  do  or  not.  Let  us  see  what  the  official  state 
report  for  1914  says  about  that.  The  report  says  that  the  farmers 
of  Thurston  county  raised  last  year  2,943,908  bushels  of  corn, 
they  having  a  total  of  80,655  acres  planted;  that  the  average  per  acre 
was  36.5  bushels  to  the  acre,  while  the  average  all  over  the  state  was 
but  23.3.  That  sounds  like  the  Indians  are  failures  as  farmers,  don’t 
it?  They  sold  this  corn  at  an  average  of  51.2  cents,  the  average 
price  of  the  state  being  52.5  cents  per  bushel.  Of  course,  the  In¬ 
dians  did  not  raise  all  of  this  corn,  for  there  are  white  farmers  on 
the  reservation— some  as  owners  and  some  as  tenants,  but  govern¬ 
ment  Superintendent  Johnson  of  the  reservation,  and  W.  T.  Biddock 
Walthill,  both  authorities  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Omaha 
Indians,  state  that  the  crops  of  the  Omahas  were  equal  to  those  of 
the  white  farmers,  and  in  many  instances  they  were  better  last  year. 

Corn  is  king  up  on  the  Omaha  Indian  reservation.  It  has  been  a 
king  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  Omahas  for  centuries,  for  be  it 
known  that  the  Omahas,  many  authorities  state,  were  the  very  first 
to  grow  corn,  commonly  called  maize  by  the  old-time  Indians,  on 
the  American  continent.  And  thereby  hangs  a  most  interesting 
tale — an  Indian  legend,  which  will  be  related  before  further  statistics 
are  taken  up. 

The  Omahas  have  a  vague  idea  of  where  they  came  from  origi¬ 
nally.  Some  hold  to  one  traditional  legend  handed  down  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation,  while  others  hold  a  different  view.  Nor  is 
their  idea  at  all  clear  as  to  where  corn  came  from.  Among  other 
ideas  is  that  told  by  father  to  son  for  centuries,  in  effect  that  corn 
came  to  them  from  a  kindly  spirit  that  watched  over  the  red  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  long  ago.  An  Indian  who  believes  in  the  old  legend,  as 
do  some  of  the  older  of  the  present  Omaha  tribe,  was  Standing 
Buffalo,  a  Ponca,  which  tribe  is  closely  related  to  the  Omahas. 
Standing  Buffalo,  now  dead,  was  a  very  wise  old  man.  He  never 
talked  of  the  past,  but  built  for  the  future,  and  it  was  somewhat  re¬ 
luctantly  that  he  talked  of  the  origin  of  corn  not  long  before  he 
died.  But  here  is  what  Standing  Buffalo  said,  being  translated  into 
English  by  Francis  La  Flesche,  the  historian  of  the  Omaha  tribe, 
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who  holds  an  important  position  in  the  bureau  of  ethnology  at 
Washington: 

Pretty  Indian  Maize  Legend. 

“\\7HEN  I  was  a  boy  I  often  asked  my  mother  where  my  people 
came  from,  but  she  would  not  tell  me,  until  one  day  she 
said:  CI  will  give  you  the  story  as  it  has  been  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation.  In  the  real  beginning  Wakanda  (God) 
made  the  Wazhazhe — men,  women,  and  children.  After  they  were 
made  he  said  “Go.”  So  the  people  took  all  they  had,  carried  their 
children  and  started  toward  the  setting  sun.  They  traveled  until 
they  came  to  the  great  water.  Seeing  they  could  go  no  farther,  they 
halted.  Again  Wakanda  said  “Go.”  And  once  more  they  started, 
and  wondered  what  would  happen  to  them.  As  they  were  about  to 
step  into  the  water  there  appeared  from  under  the  water,  rocks. 
These  projected  just  above  the  surface  and  there  were  others  barely 
covered  with  water.  U pon  these  stones  the  people  walked,  stepping 
from  stone  to  stone  until  they  came  to  land.  When  they  stood  on 
dry  land  the  wind  blew,  the  water  became  violent  and  threw  the 
rocks  upon  the  land  and  they  became  great  cliffs.  Therefore,  when 
men  enter  the  sweat  lodge  they  thank  the  stones  for  preserving 
their  lives  and  ask  for  a  continuation  of  their  help  that  their  lives 
may  be  prolonged.  Here  on  the  shore  the  people  dwelt;  but  again 
Wakanda  said  “Go.”  And  again  they  started  and  traveled  until 
they  came  to  a  people  whose  appearance  was  like  their  own;  but 
not  knowing  whether  they  were  friends  or  foes,  the  people  rushed 
at  each  other  for  combat.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion,  Wakanda 
said,  “Stand  still.”  The  people  obeyed.  They  questioned  each 
other,  found  they  spoke  the  same  language  and  became  friends. 

“Wakanda  gave  the  people  a  bow,  two  dogs  and  a  grain  of  corn. 
The  people  made  other  bows  like  the  one  given  them  and  learned 
to  use  them  for  killing  wild  animals  for  food  and  to  make  clothing 
out  of  their  skins.  The  dogs  gave  increaseand  were  used  as  burden 
bearers  and  for  hunting.  The  corn  they  planted,  and  when  it  grew 
they  found  it  good  to  eat,  and  they  continued  to  plant  it. 

“The  people  traveled  on  and  came  to  a  lake.  There  they  found  a 
sacred  tree  and  took  it  with  them.  The  people  (Ponca)  went  on 
and  came  to  a  river  now  called  Nishude  (the  Missouri).  They 
traveled  along  its  banks  until  they  came  to  a  place  where  they  could 
step  over  the  water.  From  there  they  went  across  the  land  and 
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came  to  a  river  now  called  Nibthacka  (the  Platte).  This  river  they 
followed,  and  it  led  them  back  to  the  Missouri. 

“Again  they  went  up  this  river  until  they  came  to  a  river  called 
Niobrara,  where  we  live  today.  So  you  now  understand  where  our 
people  came  from  and  where  maize  (corn)  came  from.” 

The  Poncas  and  the  Omahas  are  of  the  same  gens  and  were  one 
tribe  when  they  started  out  from  the  great  lakes  of  the  east,  centu¬ 
ries  ago,  to  move  westward.  That  they  became  separated  on  their 
journey  while  crossing  a  stream,  is  Indian  history — one  part  later 
to  be  known  as  Poncas  and  the  other  Omahas,  thus  explaining  the 
two  tribal  names.  They  were  one  when  the  kindly  spirit  gave  them 
a  bow,  corn  and  dogs  and  told  them  to  travel  toward  the  setting  sun. 

No  matter  whether  there  be  merit  in  the  legend,  as  related  by 
Standing  Buffalo  or  not,  the  tale  is  interesting,  as  all  must  admit. 

What  Statistics  Show. 


1VTOW  let  us  go  back  to  the  farmers  of  Thurston  county.  The 
^  ^  state  report  for  1914  places  the  total  value  of  all  land  in 
Thurston  county  and  farm  permanent  improvements  at  $1,060,845. 
It  says  that  the  value  of  the  buildings,  meaning  houses  and  barns, 
etc.,  was  $133,375,  and  that  of  farm  implements  $11,400.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  this  land  and  improvements  belong  to  the  Omahas.  The 
same  report  shows  that  one  year  ago  there  were  2,439  milch  cows 
on  the  reservation  and  9,425  other  cattle;  11,698  hogs,  7,644  horses 
and  1,325  mules. 

That  is  a  pretty  good  showing,  isn’t  it,  for  a  race  of  people  who 
knew  absolutely  nothing  of  farming  fifty-eight  years  ago. 

What  about  wheat?  Yes,  there  was  some  wheat  raised  last  year 
— as  there  was  this  year — on  the  Omaha  reservation.  Last  year 
there  were  3,308  acres  of  winter  wheat  harvested.  This  year  there 
was  more.  Last  year  the  reservation  farmers  threshed  out  and 
disposed  of  55,244  bushels.  The  average  yield  was  16.7  to  the  acre, 
that  of  the  whole  state  averaging  but  one  bushel  more.  Then  there 
is  the  spring  wheat.  Last  year  2,744  acres  were  harvested  from 
which  was  threshed  30,744  bushels,  the  average  per  acre  being  11.2, 
a  fraction  less  per  acre  than  the  state  average. 

Oats?  They  raise  oats,  too,  the  1914  acreage  being  20,417,  from 
which  was  threshed  71,595  bushels,  an  average  of  35  bushels  per  acre 
against  34  for  the  whole  state. 

They  raise  alfalfa,  too,  those  Indians  do.  Last  year  the  reserva- 
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tion  county  farmers  had  in  2,517  acres  which  went  3.1  tons  to  the 
acre,  which  equals  the  state  average. 

This  year  the  acreage  of  small  grain  was  larger  than  last  year. 
The  yield  was  up  to  standard  and  in  many  instances  heavier  than 
one  year  ago.  In  addition  to  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  alfalfa  the  Indians 
raise  everything  that  the  white  farmers  raise  all  over  the  state. 
Their  crops  of  barley  are  not  large,  the  acreage  being  small.  They 
raise  in  abundance  sorghum  cane  for  hay,  millet,  timothy  and  clover. 
They  raise  thousands  of  bushels  of  potatoes,  the  average  yield  beiug 
100  bushels  to  the  acre — some  fields  going  175  bushels  to  the  acre. 

W.  T.  Diddock,  a  pioneer  on  the  reservation,  who  has  been  in 
the  real  estate  business  for  many  years  at  Walthill — who  married  a 
sister  of  Bright  Eyes  and  the  late  Dr.  Susan  Picotte — said  to  the 
writer:  “The  reason  why  there  are  so  few  cattle  and  horses  raised  on 
the  Omaha  reservation  is  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  pasture  and 
hay,  as  fully  90  per  cent  of  the  whole  reservation  is  planted  to  culti- 
vatable  crops.  The  land  is  too  valuable  to  be  left  to  wild  grass. 
There  are  but  few  Indian  ponies  raised  on  the  reservation  now, 
all  the  Indians  having  good  work  horses  and  driving  teams,  when 
they  don’t  own  automoblies. 

“As  to  the  number  of  acres  cultivated,  it  is  hard  to  tell,  but  I 
would  judge  that  every  able-bodied  Indian  cultivates  on  an  average 
from  sixty  to  eighty  acres;  some  of  the  more  energetic  have  as  much 
as  200  or  300  acres.  One  man  has  raised  over  7,000  bushels  of  corn 
in  one  year.  I  know  of  one  little  Indian  boy,  8  years  old,  who  culti¬ 
vated  corn,  driving  four  horses  on  a  two-row  cultivator.  The 
Indians,  especially  the  younger  ones,  have  shown  a  great  deal  of 
ability  in  handling  farm  machinery.  They  have  binders,  threshing 
machines,  corn  shellers,  etc.,  and  handle  such  machinery  equally 
with  their  white  neighbors. 

“Thurston  county  is  rather  rolling  and  in  some  places  hilly.  It 
is  all  underlaid  with  a  yellow  clay  subsoil  and  a  good  black  loam 
top-soil.  We  have  never  known  a  failure  of  crops  and  in  the  dryest 
years  the  corn  has  made  good  yields.  Tame  grass  and  alfalfa  do 
especially  well.  There  is  a  clause  in  all  of  the  Indian  leases  which 
requires  the  lessee  to  put  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  land  leased 
by  him,  into  alfalfa,  therefore  in  a  few  years  Thurston  county  will 
probably  have  the  largest  acreage  of  alfalfa  of  any  county  in  north¬ 
east  Nebraska. 
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The  land  values  are  much  lower  than  in  the  surrounding  coun¬ 
ties.  This  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  condition  of  roads,  etc. 
However,  these  are  being  improved  rapidly  and  in  the  near  future 
we  expect  to  have  as  good  roads  as  our  neighbor  counties.” 

Fifty-eight  years  ago  how  many  milk  separators  do  you  figure  that 
Indians,  anywhere,  had  in  use?  How  many  owned  even  a  cow?  None! 
Few  of  the  western  Indians  had  ever  seen  a  cow,  unless  it  be  a  buf¬ 
falo  cow  or  elk  cow.  There  were  lots  of  this  class  fifty-eight  years 
ago — the  date  when  the  Omaha  Indians  were  placed  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  on  the  Thurston  county  reservation.  But  it  is  different  now. 
Last  year  there  were  165  cream  separators  in  use  on  the  Omaha 
reservation,  the  majority  of  them  being  used  by  full  blooded 
Indians.  At  present  there  are  over  200  separators  in  use  on  the 
reservation. 

Splendid  Butter  Production. 

HEN  there  is  the  butter.  Last  year  there  was  made  in  families 
for  sale  19,790  pounds.  The  farmers  sold  to  creameries  milk 
and  cream  to  the  amount  of  $3,610.  In  addition  they  sold  to  others 
than  creameries  milk  and  cream  to  the  value  of  $1,885.  The  aver¬ 
age  price  received  for  the  butter  was  25  cents,  making  its  value 
$4,947.50.  That  makes  $10,442.50  turned  into  the  pockets  of  the 
farmers  of  the  Omaha  reservation  for  one  year. 

Oh,  no,  the  once  wild  red  men  up  on  the  Omaha  reservation 
haven’t  advanced.  Listen.  Last  year  there  were  183  automobiles 
owned  on  the  reservation,  most  of  them  by  Omaha  Indians  whose 
parents  fifty-eight  years  ago  slept  in  a  tepee — who  saw  their  wives 
and  children  suffering  with  hunger  and  cold  while  the  white  man 
was  planning  to  take  from  them  their  tribal  hunting  grounds.  This 
year  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  over  200  automobiles  on  the  reser¬ 
vation,  the  Indian  purchases  keeping  pace  with  the  white  farmers 
and  townsmen. 

Thurston  county  consists  of  398  square  miles  of  as  pretty  land  as 
lays  out  doors.  It  is  rich  in  tradition  and  was  once  the  best  antelope 
hunting  grounds  west  of  the  Missouri  river,  it  is  claimed  by  the  Indi¬ 
ans  and  old  white  hunters.  There  are  254,000  acres  in  the  county, 
which  at  a  conservative  estimate  is  worth  on  an  average  of  $80  to  $90 
per  acre — some  of  it  is  worth  as  much  as  any  land  in  the  state  where 
wheat,  corn  and  alfalfa  is  grown.  Like  all  counties,  there  is  some 
poor  land,  but  not  much.  Of  the  total  number  of  farms  cultivated 
in  the  county  250  are  farmed  by  owners  and  50  by  tenants. 
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Boiled  down,  here’s  a  few  facts  supplied  by  Charles  Crisp,  U.  S. 
Government  farmer,  about  the  Omaha  Indians: 

“There  are  250  who  own  and  farm  their  own  farms;  50  lease  to 
white  farmers  and  Indians  at  an  average  of  $3.50  an  acre,  or  on  shares, 
receiving  one-third  of  the  crops.  Some  furnish  implements  and 
teams  to  tenants,  these  getting  two-thirds  of  the  crops.  Henry 
Milton,  a  full  blood,  owns  the  largest  farm  in  the  county — 700  acres, 
which  he  leases.  Simon  Hallowell  owns  360  acres,  Fred  Mierrick, 
owns  200;  Mary  Mitchell,  200;  Hiram  Walker,  230.  Walker  has  all 
of  his  farm  in  corn  this  year,  having  the  largest  field  on  the  reser¬ 
vation.  This  year  the  potato  yield  will  be  about  175  bushels  to  the 
acre;  corn  this  year  will  average  about  30  bushels;  wheat,  20;  oats, 
35,  and  barley,  20.” 

Tribal  Customs  Dying  Out. 


CONTINUING,  Mr.  Crisp  says:  “I  find  tribal  customs  are  fast 
dying  out.  There  are  about  sixty  Omahas  who  are  members  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church;  several  belong  and  attend  other  churches. 
There  were  only  fifteen  cases  of  Omaha  Indians  breaking  the  peace 
last  year,  which  is  about  one  per  cent  of  the  population.  During 
the  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30,  1915,  there  had  been  born  forty-one 
males  and  thirty-four  females.  There  are  about  800  Omahas  who 
can  read  and  write  English.  Of  the  total  population,  as  ascertained 
June  30,  1915,  there  are  on  the  reservation  674  males  and  639  fe¬ 
males.  Of  this  number,  149  males  and  144  females  are  of  mixed 
blood.  This  makes  the  total  population  1,313  on  the  date  given,  the 
figures  being  obtained  for  the  United  States  Indian  Bureau.” 

Thus  we  find  that  fifty-eight  years  has  worked  wonders  among 
the  Omaha  Indians — wonders  that  no  one  could  have  foreseen. 
These  people,  as  far  back  as  their  history  can  be  traced,  have  been 
industrious  and  peaceable.  They  never  have  been  known  to  make 
war  on  the  whites,  but  when  the  Sioux  used  to  come  down  to  carry 
off  their  ponies  and  plunder  camps,  as  they  often  did,  many  moons 
ago,  the  Omahas  streaked  their  faces  in  gaudy  colors,  filled  their 
quivers  with  arrows  and  gave  battle  that  knew  no  quarter.  But 
those  days  are  gone  forever  and  the  once  great  nation  of  Omaha 
warriors  now  contentedly  plant  their  crops,  reap  and  mow,  ride  in 
their  automobiles  and  educate  their  children,  just  as  do  the  happy 
white  farmers  of  Nebraska. 


The  Indian  and  His  Buried  Records: 

By  Prof  \  Levi  Edgar  Young ,  Dept,  of  History , 
University  of  Utah,  in  the  Public  Press. 

HE  western  part  of  the  United  States  offers  a  rich  field 
for  the  study  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  North 
American  continent.  Utah  is  no  exception  to  this 
statement,  for  within  the  confines  of  the  State  are  ruins 
of  the  cliff  dwellers,  with  their  basketry  and  pottery, 
their  hearthstones  and  their  religious  sanctums.  In 
fact,  all  over  Utah  are  scattered  the  remains  of  the  ancient  red  men. 
While  the  most  interesting  of  all  the  ruins  are  in  the  southeastern 
part  along  the  Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries,  yet  there  are 
mounds  and  old  pueblos  in  many  of  the  valleys  and  canyons  of  the 
Wasatch  Mountains.  A  study  of  the  Indians,  their  past  and  their 
present  conditions  and  stages  of  culture,  is  always  a  source  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  average  citizen,  for  as  one  stops  to  think  about  the 
denizens  of  the  mountains  and  plains,  one  realizes  that  they  have 
had  a  history,  remarkable  for  its  tragic  setting  and  stimulating  for 
its  varied  pictures  of  barbaric  culture.  A  recent  report  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Washington  tells  us  that  in  Utah  alone 
there  are  at  the  present  time  something  over  3,000  Indians.  These 
Indians  had  an  ancestry  who  inhabited  these  western  valleys,  and 
carried  on  a  system  of  agriculture  by  means  of  irrigating  canals  and 
ditches.  Tradition  in  seme  localities  tells  us  that  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  what  is  now  Utah,  not  only  were  there  fields  of  Indian  corn; 
but  beans,  melons,  gourds,  and  pumpkins  were  raised  to  feed  a 
thriving  and  robust  population.  Since  our  Government  through 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  began  to  preserve  the  traditions,  folk¬ 
lore,  folk-songs,  and  myths  of  the  forefathers  of  the  American  In¬ 
dians,  the  people  of  the  entire  west  have  been  interested  in  study¬ 
ing  the  social,  civic,  economic,  and  religious  life  of  the  Indians  of 
today,  that  they  might  work  back  to  the  remote  past,  when  the  cliff 
dwellers  lived  their  lives  in  their  own  simple  way. 

The  Indian  in  Utah. 

HEN  Utah  was  settled  in  the  later  forties  by  colonizers  from 
the  State  of  Illinois,  they  became  interested  immediately  in 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  red  man  found  here  and  there.  The  Indians 
themselves  were  interesting  to  the  pioneers,  and  they,  the  Indians, 
received  just  treatment  from  the  beginning  of  our  State’s  history. 
Treaties  were  made  with  the  Utes,  and  Prest.  Brigham  Young’s 
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motto  that  it  "is  better  to  feed  the  Indian  than  to  fight  him”  was  fol¬ 
lowed  as  a  policy  by  all  the  pioneer  settlers.  For  this  reason,  partly, 
the  early  settlers  became  interested  in  the  ancient  cliff  dwellings 
found  in  the  south  and  southeastern  part  of  Utah. 

In  the  early  seventies,  when  Francis  Hammond  settled  San  Juan 
County,  he  organized  expeditions  and  discovered  many  of  the  dwell¬ 
ings  that  were  opened  and  studied  by  archeologists  at  a  later  period. 
In  those  days  many  a  beautiful  piece  of  pottery  was  discovered,  and 
the  homes  of  the  south  took  a  pride  in  preserving  the  Indian  remains, 
found  now  and  then  in  remote  parts.  When  Paragoonahwas  settled 
in  1852,  many  old  habitations  of  ancient  America  were  found,  and 
some  of  the  pioneers  preserved  much  of  the  traditions  and  folk-lore 
of  the  tribes  which  were  then  roaming  from  the  Rio  Virgin  eastward  to 
the  Colorado.  The  Utah  Indians  went  into  New  Mexico  and  Arizona, 
and  their  contact  with  neighboring  tribes  was  conductive  of  a  greater 
knowledge  of  the  southwestern  Indians  by  the  settlers  of  Utah. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  in  the  report  of  George  W.  Armstrong, 
Indian  agent  for  Utah  in  1855,  that  the  Utes  often  visited  the  Nava- 
joes  in  Arizona,  and  then  returned  to  their  homes  and  hunting 
grounds,  having  made  with  the  southern  tribe  a  treaty  of  peace.  In 
those  far-gone  days,  the  whites  learned  from  the  Indians  much  about 
the  natural  bridges  of  the  extreme  southeastern  corner  of  Utah,  and 
in  1895,  cattlemen  began  to  talk  about  the  wonderful  natural  arches 
of  the  isolated  country  between  the  San  Juan  and  Colorado  Rivers. 
In  1903,  Horace  J.  Long,  in  company  with  an  old  cattleman  named 
Scorup,  set  out  for  the“wonderful  arches,”  which  had  deen  dis¬ 
covered,  according  to  reports,  in  1885,  by  a  cowboy  named  Emery 
Knowles.  Their  trip  was  successful,  and  resulted  in  the  finding 
and  naming  of  the  most  important  of  the  natural  bridges  of  Utah. 
On  their  return  journey,  they  discovered  some  beautiful  pottery, 
one  piece  of  which  had  a  capacity  of  over  four  gallons.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  exploring  parties  have  been  interested  in  finding 
the  homes  of  the  cliff  dwellers  in  Utah,  and  heroic  has  been  the 
struggle  to  preserve  the  homes  and  manufactures  of  these  ancient 
inhabitants  of  our  State. 

Don  Maguire’s  Work. 

F  N  1893  Don  Maguire  began  a  systematic  and  scientific  investi- 
gation  of  the  prehistoric  mounds  and  cliff  dwellings  of  Utah. 
Opening  up  a  large  number  of  the  mounds  west  of  Willard  City  in 
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Boxelder  County,  he  found  much  broken  pottery,  which  had  been 
decorated  with  artistic  designs.  “As  the  work  went  on,”  says  Mr. 
Maguire,  “broken  pottery  became  more  abundant,  and  at  the  depth 
of  six  feet  was  reached  the  floor  of  an  ancient  dwelling.  There  we 
found  a  hearth,  on  which  was  a  large  quantity  of  ashes,  charred  wood, 
and  bones.  The  bones  were  those  of  the  deer  and  buffalo;  also  of 
smaller  animals,  such  as  the  rabbit,  beaver,  and  musk-rat.  There 
we  discovered  three  stone  mills  made  from  gray  granite,  very  well 
finished  and  showing  that  they  had  been  used  for  a  long  period  of 
time.  There  were  also  the  rolling  and  rubbing  stones  that  are  used 
to  roll  or  crush  the  seed,  grain,  and  acorns  into  meal  upon  these 
mills.  Bone  awls  and  bodkins,  descoidal  stones,  broken  earthen¬ 
ware  vessels,  arrowheads  of  flint  and  obsidian  were  found  in  great 
quantity.  .  .  .  We  also  found  charred  cloth,  corn,  wood,  and  much 
chipped  flint  in  two  other  mounds  we  worked.  .  .  .  The  brick  of 
the  house  were  well  made  and  well  burned.” 

The  next  work  of  Mr.  Maguire  was  in  the  mounds  bordering 
on  the  city  of  Ogden,  where  some  pottery  and  a  few  skeletons  were 
found.  Continuing  the  research,  mounds  were  discovered  and 
opened  near  Provo,  Springville,  Payson,  Nephi,  and  Fillmosa. 
Important  finds  were  made  near  Paragoonah,  320  miles  south  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  where  a  mound  150  feet  square  was  opened,  which 
proved  to  be  a  veritable  mine  of  antiquities.  Dr.  Henry  Mont¬ 
gomery,  then  professor  of  geology  at  the  University  of  Utah, 
accompanied  Mr.  Maguire  on  this  expedition,  and  describing  the 
large  mound,  he  says: 

“Along  with  the  charred  corn,  wood,  cloth,  straw  matting,  and 
ashes,  we  found  clay  pipes  used  in  smoking,  of  a  very  peculiar  form, 
much  like  the  opium  pipe  of  the  Chinese.  We  also  found  great 
numbers  of  awls  and  bodkins,  bone  buttons,  and  oblong  pieces  o^ 
bone,  much  like  the  ancient  dominoes  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
As  work  was  carried  northward  we  struck  the  north  wall,  where 
withering  fire  had,  by  its  tremendous  heat,  fairly  vitrified  the  walls; 
and  at  that  point  we  found  great  quantities  of  carried  wood,  which 
atone  time  had  been  joists  and  beams,  supporting  stairways  and 
floors.  We  broke  through  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  which  led  us 
into  a  great  open  court.  Digging  again,  we  encountered  burned 
timbers  fallen  from  the  walls  above,  and  also  broken  pottery,  stone 
axes,  and  much  rubbish.  At  the  depth  of  three  feet,  we  were  startled 
by  the  discovery  of  human  skeletons  of  men,  women,  and  children. 
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They  had  evidently  been  slain  upon  the  roof  of  the  building  and 
thrown  into  the  court  by  their  conquerors,  or  else  the  place  had 
been  taken  by  assault,  and  they  had  been  slain  in  the  court  where 
we  found  them.” 

In  Emery  and  San  Juan. 

FROM  Paragoonah,  the  expedition  went  into  Emery  and  San 
Juan  counties,  and  obtained  from  the  mounds  and  cliff  dwellings 
of  those  southern  and  eastern  counties  mummies  in  a  splendid  state 
of  preservation,  cloth,  corn,  pottery,  cotton,  implements  of  stone,  and 
bone  andwooden  farm  implements.  The  expedition  of  Don  Maguire 
was  followed  the  next  year  by  one  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  and  it  was  he  who  emphasized  the  importance  of  the  cliff 
dwellings  of  Utah  before  the  scientific  organizations  of  the  United 
States.  In  their  work,  Don  Maguire  and  Dr.  Montgomery  were 
aided  by  Platte  D.  Lyman,  who  had  almost  completely  explored  San 
Juan  County,  and  who  had  made  a  splendid  collection  of  mummies 
and  pottery,  much  of  which  is  now  owned  by  the  Deseret  Museum. 

These  early  expeditions  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  Utah  had 
been  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  “who  lived  in  houses  constructed 
of  sun  dried  brick  or  a  clay  concrete.  In  some  instances,  burned 
brick  were  used.”  Dr.  Montgomery  held  that  the  remains  of  the 
mounds  indicate  that  a  people  inhabited  the  valleys  of  Utah  antedat¬ 
ing  the  cliff  dwellers.  At  the  least  there  were  two  distinct  races, 
one  antedating  the  other  by  a  number  of  years.  One  thing  seems 
to  be  certain.  A  chain  of  ancient  cities  existed  from  the  northern  to 
the  southern  boundary  of  Utah  in  far  remote  or  prehistoric  times. 
It  may  be  that  Paragoonah  was  the  seat  of  a  great  Indian  tribe,  who 
were  the  forefathers  of  the  Utah  Indian  today. 

No  man  ever  sensed  the  tragic  and  dramatic  history  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Utah  and  the  southwest  as  did  Harry  Culmer.  See¬ 
ing  nature  in  all  its  beauty  wherever  he  went,  he  journeyed  far  into 
the  wilds  of  the  Colorado  and  San  Juan  rivers,  and  painted  the  land 
of  the  cliff  dwellings  in  all  their  grandeur.  Sensing  the  deeper 
meaning  of  the  ancient  ruins,  he  expressed  almost  unconsciously  the 
truth  that  was  in  them.  Mr.  Culmer  found  his  inspiration  along 
the  Colorado  River,  and  he  reflected  its  strength  and  beauty  as  no 
other  American  artist  has  done.  He  portrayed  the  abstract  quality 
of  beauty,  of  nature,  of  the  humanity  of  the  land  of  ‘‘yellow  and  sun¬ 
shine.” 
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Archeologists  from  other  climes  have  explored  the  remains  in 
Utah,  among  whom  was  Professor  Kidder  of  Harvard  University. 
During  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  University  of  Utah  has 
kept  alive  the  interest  in  archeological  research,  and  to  Professor 
Byron  Cummings  must  be  given  the  honor  of  carrying  on  extensive 
researches  covering  many  seasons,  and  his  work  is  reflected  in  the 
splendid  collection  of  archeological  remains  that  are  now  to  be  seen 
at  the  university. 

The  Study  of  Archeology. 

A  RCHEOLOGY,  or  the  study  of  pre-historic  man,  has  taken  its 
place  as  an  independent  and  highly  specialized  science.  In 
the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  movement  known  as  the  Renaissance 
had  reached  its  height  in  Europe,  scholars  began  digging  into  the 
ruins  of  Rome  and  Greece  in  search  of  gems,  medals,  and  marbles. 
From  that  time  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  archeology 
concerned  itself  largely  with  the  study  of  those  two  ancient  nations. 
Napoleon  precipitated  an  interest  in  the  study  of  Egypt  and  the 
Holy  Land,  but  it  was  not  until  after  1870  that  archeology  was 
made  an  exact  science  by  the  German  and  French  scholars. 
Schlieman,  the  excavator  of  Troy  and  Mykenae,  opened  up  great 
avenues  for  subsequent  excavations  in  the  Old  World. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  the  archeologists  have  turned 
with  enthusiasm  to  America  and  have  met  with  great  and  startling 
success.  American  archeology  has  brought  vividly  to  light  the  ob¬ 
jects  by  which  man  has  expressed  his  conceptions  of  life,  of  beauty, 
and  of  God,  and  it  has  opened  up  fields  that  indicate  a  type  of  civi¬ 
lization  resembling  in  many  respects  the  old  Semitic  civilization  of 
the  western  part  of  Asia.  How  rich  the  field  is  in  Utah  is  yet  to  be 
determined.  One  thing  is  quite  certain.  Sometime  in  the  far  past 
the  forefathers  of  the  red  race  had  homes  in  different  parts  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  within  what  is  now  Utah  lived  a  people  who  had  fixed  abodes 
and  who  understood  to  considerable  extent  the  art  of  agriculture. 
Careful  scholars  have  opened  up  a  large  and  interesting  field,  par¬ 
ticularly  along  the  Colorado  and  San  Juan  rivers,  and  the  progress 
of  archeological  discovery  made  during  the  past  few  years  is  marked 
by  the  collection  of  new  truths  concerning  the  life  and  culture  of 
the  cliff  dwellers. 

The  people  of  Utah  are  particularly  interested  in  the  history  of 
ancient  America,  and  for  many  years  have  they  expressed  that 
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interest  by  appropriating  through  the  State  legislature  various  sums 
for  the  work  of  preserving  the  cliff  dwellings  within  the  State. 

There  are  three  means  of  determing  the  social  life  among  pre¬ 
historic  man.  1.  By  the  study  of  archeological  remains.  2.  By 
carefully  considering  the  survivals  of  tradition.  3.  By  paralleling 
prehistoric  culture  with  the  culture  of  primitive  man  of  today. 

We  have  a  large  field  here  for  such  study,  but  a  field  that  must 
be  extended  in  time  to  take  in  all  America,  that  the  University 
Museum  may  become  one  of  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 
Religion  and  art,  the  two  highest  forms  of  racial  expression;  tribal 
and  family  life;  methods  of  building  houses  and  places  of  worship; 
implements  of  agriculture  and  the  hunt,  all  must  be  collected  that 
the  degree  of  culture  and  idealism  of  these  prehistoric  people  may 
be  understood.  We  must  try  to  understand  their  problems  and 
how  they  solve  them.  They  were  a  primitive  people,  but  they 
had  characteristics  in  their  social  groups  that  indicate  well  developed 
family  life  and  at  times  high  religious  idealism.  They  had  their 
moral  codes,  based  largely  upon  their  forms  of  association  and  their 
natural  belief  in  a  Great  Spirit. 

To  understand  fully  to  what  extent  the  prehistoric  man  in  this 
western  country  developed  one  must  carefully  consider  the  different 
intricate  adjustments  which  tend  to  make  society  in  any  form  refined 
in  their  response  to  nature,  such  as  climate,  food,  soil,  topography, 
etc.  After  studying  the  environment,  one  may  judge  pretty  well  as 
to  what  stage  of  development  a  people  attained.  Careful  research 
reveals  implements  manufactured  by  the  cliff  dwellers,  such  as  rough 
chipped  flints  or  polished  stones,  basketry,  and  pottery,  and  these 
partly  become  the  means  of  establishing  the  family,  clan,  or  tribal 
life  of  a  people. 

What  Has  Been  Learned. 

HT'HE  archeological  remains  in  Utah  indicate  the  various  steps  in 
human  progress  among  primitive  people.  In  the  cave  dwell¬ 
ings  as  well  as  in  the  rooms  of  the  old  pueblos,  fire  places  are  found, 
indicating  that  the  fire  was  the  central  gathering  place  for  the  family 
or  clan.  Then  one  obtains  by  close  study  the  methods  of  food¬ 
getting  and  cooking.  The  cliff  dwellers  lived  on  corn,  pumpkins, 
beans,  and  dried  smoked  meats.  Boiling  pots  have  been  unearthed^ 
and  jugs  made  of  basketry  for  carrying  water  have  been  found. 
Houses  indicating  a  knowledge  of  masonry  still  stand  in  the  wilder- 
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ness  as  witnesses  of  the  skill  of  these  people  of  the  long-ago.  Even 
old  trails  still  remain,  which  indicate  tribal  relationship  and  in  some 
instances  exchange  of  foods  and  dress. 

But  behind  the  obtaining  of  archeological  remains  and  preserv¬ 
ing  them  there  is  a  greater  ideal  in  the  mind  of  the  scientific  archeolo¬ 
gist.  It  is  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  primitive  society  in  all  its  forms. 
Among  the  ancient  red  men,  society  depended  on  blood  relation¬ 
ship  at  first,  and  in  some  instances  the  social  group  in  the  cliff  dwell¬ 
ings  was  based  on  co-operative  interest  and  mutual  toleration. 
Among  the  Iroquois  Indians,  a  highly  civic  life  was  developed  when 
they  formed  a  confederation  with  other  tribes  for  purposes  of  protec¬ 
tion.  So  among  the  cliff  dwellers  of  Utah  and  the  southwest,  we 
find  here  and  there  the  germ  of  a  state,  with  a  fairly  well  defined 
respect  for  law  and  tradition. 

From  the  ceremonial  caves  and  sanctuaries,  for  the  Indians  had 
sanctuaries,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
our  commonwealth  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  Great  Spirit,  and  from 
their  burial  customs  they  had  some  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.  Like  all  primitive  people,  they  had  their  ideas  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  earth  and  man  were  created,  and  they  too  had  their 
myths  and  traditions  concerning  a  great  flood  which  destroyed  their 
forefathers.  The  following  tradition  was  obtained  recently  from  a 
Ute  Indian: 

A  Ute  Tradition. 

OUT  in  the  desert  beneath  the  tohalf  bush,  the  sunbeams  gave 
birth  to  the  White  Bird  and  the  Blue  Bird.  One  day  they 
flew  off  to  the  wigwam  of  the  Great  Spirit  and  said:  “We  want  to 
build  our  nests  in  the  trees  and  fly  high  above  the  gopher  hills  and 
coyote  brush  off  into  the  white  clouds.”  The  Great  Spirit  nodded 
his  assent,  and  then  was  heard  a  great  thunder.  Blue  clouds  sur¬ 
rounded  the  Blue  Bird  and  White  Bird,  and  they  saw  that  they  were 
little  Indians,  one  a  boy  and  the  other  a  girl.  They  were  on  the 
desert,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  field  of  corn  and  pumpkins.  A 
gopher  came  and  brought  them  plenty  of  brush,  which  he  placed  high 
against  their  wigwam.  Then  come  a  large  gray  Spider,  who  took 
bundles  of  sticks,  and  sewed  them  firmly  together,  and  made  a  boat 
for  the  children.  Then  came  Glow  Worm  with  a  light.  He  had 
bundles  of  seeds,  and  he  threw  them  far  and  wide. 

“The  next  day,  a  grassy  carpet  covered  the  earth,  and  corn  with 
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large  stalks  and  leaves  and  silken  tassels  grew  along  the  streams. 
The  boy  and  girl  felt  their  lives  prolonged.  They  grew  and  grew, 
and  one  day  Moonlight  sent  them  a  little  Indian,  with  no  clothes  on. 
They  took  it  to  the  fire  in  the  wigwam,  and  little  Yellow  Worm,  on 
four  short  legs,  brought  them  some  clothes  for  the  Baby.  In  the 
evening,  birds  came  to  the  trees.  They  sang,  because  they  were  so 
glad.  They  shook  their  feathers  and  moss  grew  under  the  bushes 
and  yellow  flowers  on  the  hills.  A  great  White  Bird  came  and  shook 
its  feathers,  and  then  the  sunshine  was  warm  again,  and  day  had 
come.  And  the  little  father  and  little  mother,  and  the  birds  and 
the  flowers  all  sang: 

“  ‘  I  have  made  the  Sun, 

I  have  made  the  Stars, 

Above  the  earth  I  threw  them; 

All  things  above  1  have  made, 

And  placed  them  there  to  illumine/  ” 


A  Great  Work  To  Do. 

\  S  pointed  out  above,  we  learn  about  the  red  men  of  long  ago 
■*- from  tradition  and  ceremonies  among  the  Indian  tribes  of 
today.  There  is  a  great  field  in  our  State  for  the  study  of  folk¬ 
lore  and  traditions,  and  while  much  has  been  done  to  preserve  the 
stories  of  the  people  of  cave  and  valley  home,  a  far  greater  and 
more  profitable  work  lies  before  the  careful  student  of  the  ancient 
civilization  in  Utah  and  the  southwest. 

Dr.  Ralph  V.  Chamberlin  has  opened  the  field  for  the  study  of 
the  Indian  languages  of  the  west  by  issuing  a  little  brochure  on  the 
language  of  the  Goisute  Indians,  which  is  possibly  the  most  schol¬ 
arly  publication  that  has  been  put  out  in  our  State  concerning 
Indian  life  and  customs.  Archeology  is  the  elucidation  of  the  an¬ 
cient  world  to  the  world  of  today  and  of  the  future.  It  is  the  science 
that  is  destined  to  show  just  what  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  two 
continents  of  America  were.  By  digging  into  mounds,  cave  dwell¬ 
ing,  pueblos,  and  old  ceremonial  houses;  by  listening  to  the  tradi¬ 
tions  and  folk-lore  of  the  Indians  who  remain  today;  by  studying 
the  manners  and  customs  and  ideals  of  the  red  man,  the  archeologist 
will  obtain  a  surer  knowledge  of  a  people  who  had  their  developed 
culture  and  life  ages  ago. 


The  Pueblo  Indians;  Their  Archi¬ 
tecture  and  Social  Life: 

By  Frederic  J.  Haskin ,  in  the  Public  Press. 

HE  Pueblo  Indian  is  the  greatest  builder  among 
aboriginal  Americans.  Unlike  any  other  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian,  he  builds  a  permanent  home,  of  stone 
or  sun-dried  brick,  and  there  he  generally  spends 
the  rest  of  his  days.  Before  civilization  reached 
him  he  was  a  nomad  in  a  restricted  sense,  for 
whole  tribes  frequently  migrated  and  established  new  towns;  but 
these  movements  occurred  perhaps  once  in  a  generation,  and  were 
then  usually  the  result  of  intertribal  wars,  or  of  the  attacks  of  pred¬ 
atory  Apaches  or  Navajos. 

The  early  wanderings  of  the  Pueblos,  however,  resulted  in  the 
erection  of  numerous  structures  all  through  New  Mexico  and 
Arizona,  which  were  subsequently  deserted;  and  the  existence  of 
these  ruined  towns  has  given  rise  to  a  belief  that  the  Pueblos  were 
once  a  very  numerous  race.  Ethnologists  are  now  agreed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  their  numbers  have  probably  always  been  about  the 
same,  and  there  are  now  about  ten  thousand  of  them. 

Along  the  Rio  Grande,  the  Pueblos  have  generally  abandoned 
the  high,  terraced  buildings  with  which  their  name  is  associated, 
and  live  in  little  one-story  adobe,  houses,  much  like  the  Mexicans. 
Away  from  the  valley,  however,  the  many-storied  structures,  which 
amazed  the  Spanish  explorers  and  gave  rise  to  the  legend  of  the 
seven  cities  of  Cibola,  are  still  in  use.  Thus,  at  Taos  Pueblo,  in 
northern  New  Mexico,  the  two  gigantic  adobe  structures,  four 
stories  high,  with  a  clear  stream  of  water  running  between  them,  stand 
today  just  as  they  were  described  by  the  chronicler  of  Coronado’s 
expedition  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

This  pueblo  is  strikingly  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  towering  moun¬ 
tain  range,  and  the  lands  which  the  Indians  own  stretch  for  several 
miles  north  and  south  along  the  Taos  Valley.  They  raise  large 
quantities  of  grain,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  and  are  very  prosperous. 
The  two  structures  of  their  pueblo  shelter  about  five  hundred  Indians. 

Another  pueblo  of  the  primitive  type  is  Zuni,  where  the  houses 
have  five  stories;  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  they  had  seven.  It  was  such  structures  as  these,  seen  at 
a  distance,  and  glowing  in  the  brilliant  desert  sunlight,  that  made 
the  Spaniards  believe  the  Southwest  was  inhabited  by  a  great  and 
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wealthy  people.  Zuni  is  the  largest  of  the  pueblos  now  inhabitated, 
and  about  fifteen  hundred  Indians  live  in  it. 

Isleta,  situated  at  an  important  railroad  junction  and  only  twelve 
miles  from  Albuquerque,  the  largest  city  in  New  Mexico,  is  a  typ¬ 
ical  “civilized”  pueblo.  These  Indians  own  extensive  and  very  rich 
lands  in  the  Rio  Grande  valley,  and  are  quite  well-to-do.  Compared 
to  the  poor  desert  dwellers  of  the  Jemez  pueblo,  they  are  veritable 
plutocrats.  And  more  and  more  they  are  adopting  the  ways  of  the 
white  man,  despite  the  splendid  organization  for  resisting  change 
which  the  Pueblo  government  is.  These  Indians  have  practically 
abandoned  the  many-storied  house,  and  each  family  lives  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  structure.  The  men  wear  overalls  and  often  vests,  but  practi¬ 
cally  never  coats.  The  special  mark  of  affluence  is  the  hat,  and  the 
wealthy  Isleta  buck  always  chooses  a  wide  black  one,  somewhat  like 
those  worn  by  southern  statesmen  and  train  robbers. 

Structure  of  the  Pueblo  Houses. 

"THE  pueblo  of  Acoma  is  perhaps  the  most  typical  relic  of  the 
day  when  every  pueblo  was  a  fort,  for  it  is  situated  upon  the  top 
of  a  high,  sheer  cliff.  There  are  few  buildings  in  the  world  more 
commandingly  perched,  and  few  people  who  have  to  go  farther  for 
water  than  the  Acoma  squaws,  for  all  of  it  must  be  brought  by  hand 
from  the  foot  of  the  cliff. 

The  Pueblo  structures  are  built  room  by  room,  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  each  one  of  these  is  an  important  religious  ceremony.  In  fact, 
nearly  everything  the  Indian  does  has  some  religious  significance. 

The  Indian  who  wishes  to  build  first  selects  his  site  and  marks 
off  the  dimensions  of  his  abode  by  placing  a  pebble  at  each  corner. 
He  then  gathers  the  stone,  or  makes  the  adobe  brick,  with  the  help 
of  his  friends,  who  are  his  guests  as  long  as  the  work  lasts.  Before 
the  actual  work  of  construction  can  begin,  however,  the  Indian 
goes  to  the  village  cacique,  who  has  prepared  four  eagle  feathers. 
These  he  sprinkles  with  votive  meal,  and  then  breathes  a  prayer 
upon  them  for  the  welfare  of  the  house  and  its  occupants.  These 
feathers  are  placed  at  the  four  corners  of  the  house,  and  a  large 
stone  placed  over  each  of  them.  The  builder  then  selects  the  site 
of  the  door,  and  marks  it  by  placing  bits  of  food  on  either  side  of 
it.  He  then  defines  the  proposed  walls  by  scattering  particles  of 
food  and  tobacco  where  they  are  to  be;  and  all  the  time  he  chants 
a  song  to  the  Sun  god. 
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The  additional  way  of  building  a  house  seems  to  have  been  for 
the  man  to  do  the  masonry,  and  the  woman  the  plastering.  The 
modern  Pueblo  buck,  however,  seems  to  think  that  convenience 
is  the  better  part  of  tradition,  for  he  often  lets  the  woman  do  nearly 
all  of  the  work,  except  the  lifting  of  the  heavy  roof  beams  into 
place.  The  house  belongs  to  the  woman. 

A  hole  is  left  in  one  corner  of  the  roof,  and  under  this  the  woman 
constructs  a  fireplace  usually  about  a  foot  square,  and  a  hood  to 
catch  the  smoke. 

A  feature  of  nearly  every  puebio  is  the  “khiva”  or  ceremonial 
house,  in  which  the  men  of  the  village  gather  to  hold  their  pagan 
rites.  The  khiva  is  built  at  least  half  below  the  ground,  the  shape 
is  usually  oval,  and  the  only  entrance  is  a  hole  in  the  roof,  which  is 
reached  by  a  ladder. 

The  subterranean  nature  of  the  khiva  seems  to  have  some  special 
significance,  for  in  a  pueblo  situated  upon  a  rocky  mesa,  where  it  is 
impossible  to  dig,  the  Indians  will  go  quite  a  distance  to  place  the 
ceremonial  structure  in  a  natural  depression.  In  these  strange  struc¬ 
tures  the  caciques  meet,  and  the  dancers  are  painted  and  arrayed 
for  the  ceremonial  dances. 

The  social  unit  of  Pueblo  society  is  not  the  family,  but  the  clan. 
The  husband  and  wife  must  be  of  different  clans,  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  belong  to  the  woman;  that  is,  descent  is  through  the  female 
instead  of  the  male.  Woman’s  rights  are  a  reality  in  the  Pueblo 
world.  The  woman  is  owner  of  the  house  and  of  everything  in  it, 
except  the  personal  effects  of  her  husband,  and  she  has  full  power  to 
evict  him  if  his  conduct  is  unsatisfactory.  The  man  cultivates  the 
soil,  and  he  owns  the  fields,  but  when  the  crops  have  been  brought 
home,  his  wife  has  an  equal  voice  in  the  disposition  of  them. 


Home  Life  is  Very  Peaceful. 

THE  home  life  of  the  Pueblos  seems  to  be  singularly  peaceful 
and  well  managed.  Conjugal  fidelity  is  the  rule,  and  the  Pu¬ 
eblo  has  been  a  monogamist  ever  since  the  white  man  has  known 
him.  Children  are  neither  spoiled  nor  cowed,  and  all  family  relations 
are  founded  upon  respect  for  seniority.  The  younger  children  must 
obey  the  elder,  and  the  aged  are  held  in  respect  and  veneration  by  all. 

The  only  domestic  creature  which  the  Pueblo  had  when  the  white 
man  found  him  was  the  turkey,  and  that  he  kept  more  for  feathers 
than  for  food.  Now,  however,  he  owns  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  goats, 
and  burros.  Practically  every  male  Pueblo  owns  and  rides  a  horse, 
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while  nearly  every  family  possesses  a  farm  wagon,  and  the  “princi- 
pales”  and  officials  often  ride  in  buggies.  Sheep  have  taken  the 
place  of  cotton,  which  was  cultivated  by  the  prehistoric  Pueblo. 
But  the  modern  Indian  is  not  a  very  successful  shepherd.  Neither 
do  his  herds  amount  to  much.  Agriculture  always  has  been,  and 
still  remains  his  forte.  .  He  has  made  excellent  use  of  wheat  and 
fruit,  which  were  brought  to  him  by  the  white  man,  and  in  some  of 
the  pueblos,  notably  Isleta,  has  learned  to  make  wine. 

Contact  wtih  civilization  has  tended  to  make  of  the  Pueblo  more 
and  more  a  farmer,  and  has  caused  him  to  abandon,  or  nearly  so, 
many  of  his  native  crafts.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  he  knew 
how  to  spin  and  weave,  make  baskets,  and  an  excellent  grade  of  pot¬ 
tery.  Today,  he  no  longer  weaves  blankets,  but  instead  earns  the 
money  wherewith  to  buy  one  from  a  store,  or  from  the  Navajos,  to 
whom  he  taught  the  business.  In  the  busy  agricultural  pueblo  of 
Isleta,  little  pottery  is  made  now,  although  most  of  the  Pueblos  still 
practice  this  craft  because  of  the  commercial  demand  for  the  product. 

The  Pueblo  is  a  born  trader.  In  prehistoric  times  he  dealt  in 
buffalo  hides,  salt,  paint,  and  cotton  mantles,  and  traded  with 
Apache,  Comanche,  Navajo,  and  Ute  whenever  he  was  not  at  war 
with  them.  Today,  he  is  a  familiar  figure  at  many  a  railroad  station 
in  the  Southwest,  where  he  sells  fruit,  pottery,  and  all  manner  of 
trinkets  and  ornaments. 

The  Publos  have  an  elaborate  system  of  folk  songs  and  folk 
stories.  The  latter  contain  a  great  deal  of  humor,  and  consists 
briefly  in  tales  of  adventure  in  which  animals  talk  and  plan,  the 
coyote  always  triumphing  by  his  shrewdness,  “Bre’r  Rabbit”  in  the 
Uncle  Remus  stories. 

The  songs  are  chanted  at  work,  and  in  the  evening  by  groups  of 
young  men  that  gather  in  the  streets  of  the  village  and  by  the  women 
at  their  daily  occupations.  In  fact,  the  Pueblo  seems  to  have  a  song 
for  every  occasion.  Some  of  the  songs  are  merely  rhythmical  chants, 
but  others  are  poems  of  genuine  beauty. 

The  Pueblo  religion  calls  for  numerous  ceremonial  dances  and 
foot  races.  In  these  the  Indian  is  deeply  in  earnest,  and  yet  he  has 
a  great  deal  of  fun.  In  the  early  part  of  August  every  year  the  In¬ 
dians  of  the  Santo  Domingo  pueblo  hold  a  harvest  dance  that  is 
usually  witnessed  by  a  large  number  of  Caucasian  spectators.  The 
Indians  treat  the  visitors  with  respect,  and  allow  their  housetops  to 
be  utilized  for  a  grandstand,  but  they  seriously  object  to  cameras. 


Contentment 

ftr*  ET  us  learn  to  be  content 
I A  with  what  we  have;  let  us 
get  rid  of  our  false  esti¬ 
mates,  set  up  all  the  higher  ideals: 
a  quiet  home;  vines  of  our  own 
planting;  a  few  books  full  of 
inspiration  of  a  genus;  a  few 
friends  worthy  of  being  loved 
and  able  to  love  us  in  return;  a 
hundred  innocent  pleasures  that 
bring  no  pain  or  remorse;  a 
devotion  to  the  right  that  will 
never  swerve;  a  simple  religion 
empty  of  all  bigotry,  full  of  trust 
and  hope  and  love  and  to  such 
a  philosophy  this  world  will  give 
up  all  the  empty  joy  it  has. 
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W$t  Croppies  of  jUilttabes 

Being  a  Little  Preachment  to  the  Carlisle 
Students  by  the  Superintendent. 

3N  reviewing  Plutarch’s  life  of  Themistocles  a  few  even¬ 
ings  ago,  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  the  story 
of  this  remarkable  man’s  career.  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  he  was  of  obscure  birth,  but  that  even  as  a  boy 
he  was  unusually  bright  and  intelligent.  He  was  ambitious 
and  possessed  a  passion  for  distinction.  He  was  still  a  mere 
youth  when  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  fought  and  won  under 
the  skillful  leadership  of  Militiades.  He  doubtless  had  seen 
this  great  general  return  home  laden  with  trophies  of  victory 
and  received  the  pluadits  of  the  people.  The  great  battle 
of  Marathon,  about  which  everyone  was  talking,  was  con¬ 
stantly  in  his  mind,  and  he  longed  to  crown  himself  with 
glory  as  Miltiades  had  done  by  completely  overcoming  the 
great  Persian  army.  He  dreamed  dreams  and  saw  visions 
— visions  of  glory  and  success.  So  absorded  was  he  in  lay- 
ng  plans  for  his  future  greatness  he  could  not  sleep.  The 
sports  and  recreations  that  had  hitherto  interested  him  great- 
y,  ceased  to  occupy  his  thoughts  or  spare  time.  He  became 
silent,  reserved,  and  absent  minded.  When  his  friends  ques¬ 
tioned  him  as  to  the  cause,  he  replied,  “The  trophies  of 
Miltiades  will  not  suffer  me  to  sleep.”  And  herein  is  the 
subject  of  my  little  preachment. 

A  trophy  is  a  memorial  of  victory — success.  It  was  not 
the  intrinsic  value  of  the  trophies  of  Miltiades  that  inspired 
Themistocles  and  caused  the  fires  of  ambition  to  be  kindled 
within  his  breast;  nor  was  it  their  utility,  for  trophies  are  often 
quite  useless  in  so  far  as  their  practical  value  is  concerned. 
To  Themistocles,  these  trophies  spelled  success.  They 
were  emblems  of  victory,  not  rewards.  They  reminded  him 
that  if  he  would  succeed  in  life  he  must  cease  floating  and 
swim.  The  floater  never  gets  anywhere  except  by  chance. 
He  can  neither  keep  off  the  shoals  nor  avoid  the  rocks  of 
disaster.  It  takes  a  self-propeller  to  steer  himself  safely 
and  surely  into  the  harbor  of  success.  Themistocles  realized 
this  and  began  to  generate  energy.  We  must  get  up  steam 
and  become  self-propelling,  if  we  expect  to  get  anywhere. 
We  must  learn  to  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  with¬ 
out  being  told. 

0.  H  LIPPS 
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The  Story  of  Jacataqua: 

By  Charles  E.  Waterman . 

N  THE  shores  of  the  Kennebec  River,  in  the  town 
of  Winslow  and  the  State  of  Maine,  there  stands  a 
small  structurein  a  dilapidated  condition.  Because 
of  its  peculiar  construction — the  upper  story  jut¬ 
ting  over  the  lower  one — it  attracts  attention.  It 
is  the  remaining  block  house  of  old  Fort  Halifax, 
built  in  1755  to  be  used  in  English-Indian  warfare.  It  was  one 
of  three  forts  built  about  this  time  on  the  same  river,  the  other  two 
being  farther  down  stream,  known  as  Forts  Weston  and  Shirley, 
which  have  disappeared  in  the  lapse  of  years.  Around  these  forts, 
as  might  be  expected,  hang  many  stories  and  traditions.  Most  of 
them  are  sanquinary,  but  at  this  far-a-way  day  friend  and  foe  have 
melted  into  a  common  mass  of  humanity,  and  one  now  listens  to 
the  rales  with  only  kindness  and  sympathy. 

Where  these  forts  arose  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  the  Maine 
woods  was  the  meeting  place  of  two  systems — the  English  political 
and  the  French  ecclesiastical.  The  first  was  bent  on  the  extermina¬ 
tion  of  the  red  man  and  the  second  on  his  assimilation.  It  was  an 
upper  and  lower  millstone  between  which  the  Indian  fared  hard,  but 
of  course  he  clung  to  the  side  which  promised  life.  As  a  result  the 
Indians  adopted  the  religion  the  Jesuits  brought  them,  received  some 
secular  instruction,  and  imbibed  some  French  blood. 

The  land,  however,  was  not  large  enough  for  both  French  and 
English,  so  they  fought  for  supremacy,  and  in  the  course  of  years 
the  English  won  and  the  Indians  changed  masters,  but  not  all  of 
them  lost  their  French  grace. 

Not  only  do  nations  quarrel  but  families.  The  English  quarreled 
among  themselves.  By  and  by  Yankees  rowed  up  the  Kennebec, 
marched  over  the  Height  of  Land  and  floated  down  the  Chaudiere 
to  old  Quebec  to  fight  the  English,  where  once  the  English  had 
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fought  the  French.  In  this  expedition  marched  the  hot  young  blood 
of  the  revolting  colonies  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard — marched  such 
men  as  Benedict  Arnold,  Aaron  Burr,  and  Daniel  Morgan.  They 
were  little  more  than  youths  and  were  ready  for  frolic  as  for  war. 

As  the  expedition  reached  Fort  Weston  at  the  head  of  sloop 
navigation,  it  paused  to  exchange  sailing  craft  for  batteaux,  with 
which  to  pole  over  the  rapids  of  the  upper  river.  Guides,  too,  were 
wanted,  and  who  should  be  better  than  the  red  men  natives  of  the 
river.  So  it  was  a  meeting  place  for  both  colors. 

For  some  reason,  now  forgotten,  an  Indian  girl,  a  Canabis 
princess  named  Jacataqua,  was  held  a  semi-prisoner  in  the  home  of 
the  commandant  of  the  fort.  She  possessed  the  supple  charm  of 
the  Indian  combined  with  the  grace  of  the  French,  for  blood  of 
both  people  flowed  in  her  veins.  A  French  priest  had  taught  her 
letters  and  her  Indian  father  the  pursuit  and  capture  of  wild  animals. 
She  knew  something  of  convent  life,  but  she  loved  the  free  existence 
of  the  forest.  Very  demure  was  she  when  she  poured  tea  for  the 
commandant,  and  like  an  Amazon  when  she  shot  venison  for  his 
dinner.  The  young  bloods  of  the  expedition,  when  they  dined  or 
supped  with  the  commandant,  looked  upon  her  with  admiration. 
Perhaps  they  had  not  expected  such  an  apparition  in  an  Indian  and 
were  somewhat  in  the  position  of  the  elder  Baron  St.  Castin  when 
he  first  saw  his  Indian  daughter-in-law: 

“  For  he  had  read  in  Jesuit  book 
Of  these  children  of  the  wilderness, 

And  now  he  looked  to  see  a  painted  savage  stride 
Into  the  room  with  shoulders  bare, 

And  eagle  feathers  in  her  hair, 

And  around  her  a  robe  of  panther’s  hide. 

Instead,  he  beheld  with  secret  shame 
A  form  of  beauty  undefined, 

A  lovliness  without  a  name, 

Not  of  degree  but  more  of  kind, 

Nor  bold,  nor  shy,  nor  short  nor  tall, 

But  with  a  new  meaning  of  them  all. 

Yes,  beautiful  beyond  belief, 

Transfigured  and  transfused 
The  daughter  of  an  Indian  chief.’’ 

There  was  one  who  looked  upon  Jacataqua  longer  than  the 
others.  He  was  young,  he  was  handsome,  he  was  winning;  so  win- 
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ning  Benedict  Arnold  could  not  refuse  his  petition  to  accompany  the 
expedition  as  an  unattached  private  and  an  uncommissioned  officer 
when  impedimenta  was  not  only  undesired  but  studiously  avoided. 
Moreover,  he  had  just  recovered  from  a  fit  of  sickness,  yet  so  win¬ 
ning  was  Aaron  Burr  that  even  the  anxious  commander  of  a  wild¬ 
erness  expedition  could  not  refuse  him. 

Although  there  coursed  in  his  veins  not  only  the  blood  of  his 
reverend  father,  Aaron  Burr,  president  of  Princeton  College,  but 
also  that  of  the  great  Puritan  divine,  Jonathan  Edwards,  neverthe¬ 
less  neither  duty  or  morality  weighed  heavily  upon  him,  nor,  ap¬ 
parently,  the  fear  of  the  Puritan  theology.  Possession  by  the  short¬ 
est  road  from  desire  was  his  doctrine. 

Burr  wanted  Jacataqua,  so  as  the  most  direct  means  of  possession 
he  offered  to  buy  her,  but  the  commandant  would  not  sell  his  pris¬ 
oner.  He  need  not  have  contemplated  wasting  his  money,  for  he 
had  other  means  more  powerful.  If  men  could  not  withstand  his 
winsomeness,  could  women  be  expected  to  do  so?  He  exerted  this 
quality  on  Jacataqua  and  thereby  added  another  world-wide  love 
story  to  the  stock  already  accumulated  and  scarcely  less  thrilling 
than  that  of  Dante  and  Beatrice,  Hero  and  Leander,  or  Hermann 
and  Dorothea. 

There  are  quite  a  number  of  facts  to  substantiate  this  love  story, 
and  where  facts  are  wanting  tradition  has  been  busy.  There  is  a 
tradition  that  in  the  corn  fields  about  Fort  Weston,  at  the  time  of 
the  Arnold  expedition,  bears  were  making  free  with  the  milky  ears, 
much  to  the  disgust  of  the  owners,  and  one  proprietor  offered 
Jacataqua  a  bounty  on  scalps  of  thieves  brought  in.  She  accepted 
his  proposition,  and  shouldering  her  rifle  started  for  the  corn  field. 
Burr  thought  she  needed  an  escort  and  offered  his  services,  and 
companionship  began. 

A  bear  and  two  cubs  were  the  trophies  of  this  hunt,  and  so 
pleased  was  the  proprietor  with  the  results  and  so  curious,  perhaps, 
concerning  the  love  making  of  Burr  and  Jacataqua,  that  he  gave  a 
supper  to  them  and  their  friends,  seating  them  on  either  hand,  where 
they  toasted  each  other,  he  “To  the  Queen  of  the  Kennebec,”  and 
she  “To  a  Burr  full  of  Chestnuts.” 

Shortly  after  this  supper,  the  expedition  manned  its  batteaux 
and  headed  toward  the  wilderness,  and  added  to  the  unofficial  soldier 
already  mentioned  was  an  Indian  princess.  For  seventy-nine  days 
they  toiled  through  the  forests  of  the  District  of  Maine  and  the 
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Province  of  Quebec.  Wet  to  the  skin,  they  pushed  their  batteaux; 
mired  to  the  waist,  they  waded  through  swamps;  tired,  they  climbed 
mountains  mid  frosts  and  snows;  and  sick  and  starved,  many  of 
them  lay  down  to  die.  So  short  did  provisions  become  that  dogs 
were  killed  for  food  and  moccasins  stewed  for  broth.  It  was  a  time 
of  great  suffering  for  all — all  except  Burr  and  Jacataqua.  It  mat¬ 
tered  little  to  them  that  food  was  scarce,  for  they  did  not  hunger; 
it  mattered  little  to  them  that  the  v/ay  was  long  and  rough,  for  they 
flew  on  the  wings  of  love. 

The  storming  of  Quebec  is  an  old,  old  story.  Thousands  of 
tourists  each  year  look  at  its  ancient  walls  and  view  the  spot  where 
Montgomery  fell  and  his  body  carried  out  of  bullet  range  by  his 
aide,  none  other  than  young  Burr.  Disappointment  was  the  only 
reward  of  that  almost  eighty-day  war  path  up  the  Kennebec  and 
down  the  Chaudiere  to  the  Americans;  but  the  reward  sat  lightly 
on  the  minds  of  the  lovers.  The  great  disappointment  came  to 
them  when  the  Americans  were  forced  to  retreat,  taking  Burr  with 
them,  for  he  held  a  commission  now,  and  leaving  Jacataqua  behind. 

Her  old  life  came  in  advantageously  now.  She  sought  a  convent, 
and  here  in  the  months  that  followed  was  born  to  her  a  baby  girl, 
which  out  of  the  memory  of  the  past  she  named  Chestnutiana. 

After  a  while,  Burr,  stationed  on  Long  Island  with  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Army,  sent  for  his  Indian  princess  and  in  the  midst  of  astately 
forest  built  for  her  and  her  child  a  cabin,  where  she  lived  many  years 
and  gradually  passed  out  of  the  life  of  her  old-time  lover.  The  world 
called  him,  and  straightway  he  went  after  his  new  mistress  with  all  the 
directness  of  his  old  love.  To  him,  however,  she  was  a  cruel  mis¬ 
tress,  albeit  a  just  one.  She  smiled  on  him  for  a  while,  and  then  her 
features  settled  into  an  angry  frown  and  she  deserted  him. 

Years  passed  and  Burr  found  himself  an  old  man,  alone  and  in 
poverty.  No  one  care  to  minister  to  his  wants  and  he  groaned 
in  spirit.  One  day  a  woman,  not  like  the  others,  came  to  him 
and  bathed  his  aching  head.  He  looked  at  her  inquiringly.  She 
returned  the  look  and  said  softly: 

"Do  you  not  remember  you  once  had  a  daughter?” 

O,  the  human  heart!  It  is  a  garden  in  which  grow  the  flowers  of 
hope;  also  the  weeds  of  memory!  But  waste  no  pity  on  it.  At  the 
end  of  its  season  shrouding  snows  will  cover  both. 


Declaration  of  Policy  in  the 
Administration  of  Indian  Affairs: 


URING  the  past  four  years  the  efforts  of  the 
administration  of  Indian  affairs  have  been  largely 
concentrated  on  the  following  fundamental  activi¬ 
ties — the  betterment  of  health  conditions  of  In¬ 
dians,  the  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  among 
them,  the  improvement  of  their  industrial  condi¬ 
tions,  the  further  development  of  vocational  training  in  their  schools, 
and  the  protection  of  the  Indians’  property.  Rapid  progress  has 
been  made  along  all  these  lines,  and  the  work  thus  reorganized  and 
revitalized  will  go  on  with  increased  energy.  With  these  activities 
and  accomplishments  well  under  way,  we  are  now  ready  to  take  the 
next  step  in  our  administrative  program. 

The  time  has  come  for  discontinuing  guardianship  of  all  competent 
Indians  and  giving  even  closer  attention  to  the  incompetent  that  they  may 
more  speedily  achieve  competency. 

Broadly  speaking,  a  policy  of  greater  liberalism  will  henceforth 
prevail  in  Indian  administration  to  the  end  that  every  Indian,  as 
soon  as  he  has  been  determinnd  to  be  as  competent  to  transact  his 
own  business  as  the  average  white  man,  shall  be  given  full  control 
of  his  property  and  have  all  his  lands  and  moneys  turned  over  to 
him,  after  which  he  will  no  longer  be  a  ward  of  the  Government. 

Pursuant  to  this  policy,  the  following  rules  shall  be  observed: 

1.  Patents  in  Fee — To  all  able-bodied  adult  Indians  of  less  than 
one-half  Indian  blood,  there  will  be  given  as  far  as  may  be  under 
the  law  full  and  complete  control  of  all  their  property.  Patents  in 
fee  shall  be  issued  to  all  adult  Indians  of  one-half  or  more  Indian 
blood  who  may,  after  careful  investigation,  be  found  competent; 
provided,  that  where  deemed  advisable  patents  in  fee  shall  be  with¬ 
held  for  not  to  exceed  40  acres  as  a  home. 

Indian  students,  when  they  are  twenty-one  years  of  age,  or  over, 
who  complete  the  full  course  of  instruction  in  the  Government 
schools,  receive  diplomas,  and  have  demonstrated  competency  will 
be  so  declared. 

2.  Sale  of  Lands — A  liberal  ruling  will  be  adopted  in  the  matter 
of  passing  upon  applications  for  the  sale  of  inherited  Indian  lands 
where  the  applicants  retain  other  lands  and  the  proceeds  are  to  be 
used  to  improve  homesteads  or  for  other  equally  good  purposes. 
A  more  liberal  ruling  than  has  hitherto  prevailed  will  hereafter  be 
followed  with  regard  to  the  applications  of  noncompetent  Indians 
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for  the  sale  of  their  lands  where  they  are  old  and  feeble  and  need 
the  proceeds  for  their  support. 

3.  Certificates  of  Competency — The  rules  which  are  made  to  apply 
in  the  granting  of  patents  in  fee  and  the  sale  of  lands  will  be  made 
equally  applicable  in  the  matter  of  issuing  certificates  of  competency. 

4.  Individual  Indian  Money — Indians  will  be  given  unrestricted 
control  of  all  their  individual  Indian  moneys  upon  issuance  of  patents 
in  fee  or  certificates  of  competency.  Strict  limitations  will  not  be 
placed  upon  the  use  of  funds  of  the  old,  the  indigent,  and  the  invalid. 

5.  Pro  Rata  Shares — Trust  Funds — As  speedily  as  possible  their 
pro  rata  shares  in  tribal  trust  of  other  funds  shall  be  paid  to  all  Indians 
who  have  been  declared  competent,  unless  the  legal  status  of  such 
funds  prevents.  Where  practicable  the  pro  rata  shares  of  incompe¬ 
tent  Indians  will  be  withdrawn  from  the  Treasury  and  placed  in 
bank  sto  their  individual  credit. 

6.  Elimination  of  Ineligible  Pupils  from  the  Government  Indian 
Schools — In  many  of  our  boarding  schools  Indian  children  are 
being  educated  at  Government  expense  whose  parents  are  amply 
able  to  pay  for  their  education  and  have  public  school  facilities  at 
or  near  their  homes.  Such  children  shall  not  hereafter  be  enrolled 
in  Government  Indian  schools  supported  by  gratuity  appropri¬ 
ations,  except  on  payment  of  actual  per  capita  cost  and  transportation. 

These  rules  are  hereby  made  effective,  and  Indian  Bureau 
administrative  officers  at  Washington  and  in  the  field  will  be 
governed  accordingly. 

This  is  a  new  and  far-reaching  declaration  of  policy.  It  means 
the  dawn  of  a  new  era  in  Indian  administration.  It  means  that  the 
competent  Indian  will  no  longer  be  treated  as  half  ward  and  half 
citizen.  It  means  reduced  appropriations  by  the  Government  and 
more  self-respect  and  independence  for  the  Indian.  It  means  the 
ultimate  absorption  of  the  Indian  race  into  the  body  politic  of  the 
Nation.  It  means,  in  short,  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  the  Indian 
problem. 

In  carrying  out  this  policy,  1  cherish  the  hope  that  all  real 
friends  of  the  Indian  race  will  lend  their  aid  and  hearty  cooperation. 

Cato  Sells,  Commissioner. 

Washington,  April  17,  1917. 

Approved: 

Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


General  Pratt  Dissents  to  Separate  Indian 
Organizations  for  the  Army. 

ONE  of  the  Indian  school  papers  gives  a  proposition  by  Mr. 

Ayer,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Commissioners,  to 
raise  regiments  of  Indian  soldiers.  Allow  me  to  dissent 
from  Mr.  Ayer’s  method. 

In  the  nineties,  under  the  Secretary  of  War  Proctor,  a  scheme 
to  have  a  company  of  Indian  soldiers  in  a  number  of  our  regular 
regiments  was  inaugurated.  Some  of  us  opposed,  giving  as  our 
reasons  that  it  was  not  recognizing  the  manhood  and  ability  of  the 
Indians  and  was  continuing  to  make  him  an  exception  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  family.  That  it  was  creating  Indian  reservations  in  each  regi¬ 
ment  where  such  Indian  company  was  incorporated.  That  it  was 
a  continuation  of  the  segregating  Indian  system.  There  were  other 
patent  reasons,  but  these  are  sufficient.  These  companies  were  dis¬ 
banded  within  two  years  and  the  system  pronounced  a  failure.  I 
had  previously  urged  the  adjutant  general  to  take  Indians  into  army 
service  as  individual  men  and  put  no  two  Indians  in  the  same  com¬ 
pany.  After  this  failure  my  suggestion  was  accepted  and  my  influ¬ 
ence  used  and  fifty  were  enlisted.  There  were  no  failures.  Severa 
of  them  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Philippine  and  China  wars 
One,  an  Osage,  did  so  well  in  the  Ninth  Infantry  that  he  was  advanced 
to  first  sergeant  in  his  company.  Twice  during  his  enlistment 
he  had  special  mention  for  gallantry.  Another  was  one  of  the  body¬ 
guard  of  General  Lawton  when  he  was  killed  and  who  shot  out  of  a 
tree  the  Filipino  who  had  killed  his  general. 

The  Indians  should  furnish  their  full  quota  of  our  national  defen¬ 
ders  but  should  be  taken  into  regular  companies  as  individual  men 
and  never  as  purely  Indian  organizations.  This  would  wipe  out, 
instead  of  strengthening,  racial  prejudice.  It  would  also  make  real 
soldiers  out  of  the  Indians  and  abolish  exploitation  of  the  race,  which 
is  one  of  the  evils  they  have  been  subject  to  all  the  years. 

Segregating,  reservating,  has  been  the  bane  of  Indian  manage¬ 
ment  from  the  beginning  and  will  continue  to  be  so  long  as  it  pre¬ 
vails.  Those  who  assume  to  advise  as  to  what  should  be  done  with 
the  Indians  need  larger  vision. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  a  full  proportion  of  Indians  in  the  army, 
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but  no  special  Indian  organizations.  If  practicable  it  would  be 
better  that  no  two  Indians  be  placed  in  the  same  company. 

Instead  of  keeping  them  near  their  reservations,  as  Mr.  Ayer 
recommends  and  as  was  provided  in  the  Indian  companies  in  the 
nineties,  they  should  be  sent  away  from  home  and  treated  in  all  re¬ 
spects  the  same  as  all  other  men  in  the  army.  Even  three  or  four 
Indians  in  one  company  would  be  an  Indian  reservation  in  that 
company. 

I  belonged  to  a  colored  regiment  for  more  than  thirty  years — the 
Tenth  United  States  Cavalry.  It  was  against  the  best  interests  of 
the  negro  that  he  was  put  in  the  army  as  a  separate  organization,  and 
yet  the  negroes  should  furnish  their  full  quota  of  national  defenders. 
The  creation  of  four  regiments  of  negroes  in  the  regular  army  was 
a  tremendous  prejudice  builder  and  a  clear  violation  of  the  consti¬ 
tutional  amendment  which  provides  that  there  shall  be  no  distinction 
on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude.  Indian 
regiments  would  be  equally  unconstitutional  and  equally  prejudice 
builders. 

If  the  army  is  increased  to  half  a  million  men  the  Indians’  propor¬ 
tion  would  be  less  than  1,700.  That  number  of  most  efficient  In¬ 
dians  can  easily  be  found  and  enlisted  in  a  month,  and  I  know  there 
is  hearty  welcome  for  them  in  the  regular  companies. 

Do  what  you  can  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of  Indian 
organizations  in  the  army,  but  do  all  you  can  to  have  the  Indians 
furnish  their  full  proportion  of  men  required  for  our  national 
defense. 

R.  H.  Pratt. 

1616  La  Vereda  Street, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

March  26,  1917. 


The  Captive;  An  Indian  Play  for 
School  Performance: 

By  Lady  Margaret  Hall,  Oxford ,  England . 

Actors  required:  Three  girls,  one  boy. 

Dresses:  Pueblo  Indian  costume.  For  women,  a  white  calico  waist 
and  petticoat  in  one  (a  night  dress  will  do  very  well),  and  over  this  a 
black  blanket  wrapped  around  the  person,  passing  under  the  left  arm 
and  fastened  on  the  right  shoulder.  A  wide  red  belt  passed  two  or 
three  times  around  the  waist.  White  moccasins,  coral  and  other  beads, 
silver  bracelets,  and  rings.  For  the  man,  fringed  leggins,  a  hunting- 
shirt,  moccasins,  war-bonnet  with  feathers,  shield,  spear,  bow  and  arrows. 
All  these  can  be  copied  from  the  illustrations  in  the  Annual  Reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  Vol.  XXIII,  plates  93,  94;  Vol. 
XIV,  Part  I,  plates  61  to  81;  Vol.  VIII,  plates  85  and  86;  to  be  seen 
in  any  public  library  or  in  “First  Families  of  the  Southwest,”  published 
by  the  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company,  or  best  of  all,  see  the  life-sized  model 
groups  in  the  National  Museum,  Washington;  Field  Museum,  Chicago; 
American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  New  York  City. 

Furniture:  Floor  covered  with  canvas  and  sanded  to  represent  earthen 
floor  of  Indian  house.  Navajo  blankets  rolled  up  for  bedding.  Indian 
pottery,  especially  a  large  water-jar  and  a  bowl  for  kneading  dough. 
Sheep  skins;  ears  of  corn;  a  little  corn-meal;  a  jar  of  paint;  flat  cakes; 
an  Indian  basket. 

Story  of  the  Play. 

The  place  is  an  Indian  village  in  New  Mexico;  the  time,  60  years  ago. 
An  Indian  woman  is  sitting  in  her  house,  mixing  bread.  With  her  is 
her  little  daughter,  Snow  Basket.  The  woman’s  husband  is  not  at  home; 
he  has  gone  with  a  war-party  to  fight  the  Navajo  Indians.  She  hopes 
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that  he  will  come  back  to-day,  bringing  Navajo  scalps  with  him.  She 
longs  for  revenge  on  the  Navajos,  who  carried  away  her  elder  child  many 
years  ago. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  play,  the  little  girl  is  asking  her  mother  about 
this  lost  child. 

The  Captive. 

Snow  Basket:  But,  what  was  her  name,  mother? 

Mother:  Whose  name,  child?  (She  goes  on  mixing  dough.) 

Snow  Basket:  Why,  my  elder  sister’s.  The  one  that  the  Navajos 
stole  away. 

Mother:  “Hush,  child.”  I  don’t  like  to  say  her  name.  Maybe  she  is 
dead. 

Snow  Basket:  O,  please,  mother! 

Mother:  Well,  we  called  her  Blue  Cloud.  She  was  born  in  the  early 
spring,  and  you  came  in  the  winter,  so  we  called  you  Snow  Basket. 
She  was  such  a  pretty  child;  so  fat,  and  she  had  red  cheeks!  Her  father 
made  her  a  little  dress,  and  I  tied  a  medal  around  her  neck;  like  yours. 
(Handling  the  medal  on  Snow  Baskets  neck,  so  that  the  spectators  see 
it  well.)  And  she  could  talk  so  nicely,  she  knew  the  name  of  everything. 

Snow  Basket:  How  old  was  she,  then? 

Mother:  (Counting  on  her  fingers.)  Four  years  old,  and  you  were  a 
baby;  you  could  not  walk  yet,  I  was  carrying  you  in  my  blanket.  I 
went  up  the  valley  to  fetch  our  peaches,  and  she  was  toddling  after  me; 
and  there  were  two  Navajo  men  hiding  in  the  corn  field. 

Snow  Basket:  O,  mother,  what  could  you  do? 

Mother:  I  picked  her  up  under  my  arm  and  started  to  run,  and  I 
couldn’t  run  fast  with  the  two  of  you,  and  the  Navajo  man  came  after 
me  laughing,  and  knocked  me  down.  And  then  he  picked  up  your 
sister  and  ran  to  his  horse,  and  both  the  men  rode  away.  (She  wipes  her 
eyes,  and  goes  on  kneading  the  dough.) 

Snow  Basket :  (after  a  pause.)  But  what  do  the  Navajos  do  with  little 
girls,  mother? 

Mother:  What  do  they  do  with  them,  child?  Why,  they  take  them 
to  their  home  and  make  them  into  Navajos! 

Snow  Basket:  Make  them  into  Navajos? 

Mother:  Yes,  child.  They  give  them  a  medicine  to  make  them  for¬ 
get  their  own  people,  and  so  they  grow  up  with  Navajo  hearts.  At 
least,  that’s  what  people  say.  (She  begins  to  pat  the  dough  into  round 
flat  cakes.  Snow  Basket  takes  an  ear  of  corn,  wraps  it  in  her  shawl 
and  carries  it  about  like  a  baby.) 

Snow  Basket  (talking  to  her  doll):  Hush,  baby,  hush!  The  Navajo 
man  shan’t  get  you. 
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Snow  Basket :  (talking  to  her  doll)  Hush,  baby,  hush!  The  Navajo 
man  shan’t  get  you.  Mother! 

Mother:  Yes,  child. 

Snow  Basket:  Don’t  cry,  mother.  Father  has  gone  to  fight  the  Nav- 
ajos;  and  maybe  he'll  kill  a  Navajo  man;  and  then  you'll  get  happy, 
won’t  you? 

(The  mother  does  not  answer.) 

Snow  Basket:  Will  my  father  come  home  to-day? 

Mother:  You  must  throw  cornmeal  for  him  and  bring  him  home.  You 
know  the  way.  Take  the  dish  of  white  cornmeal.  The  little  dish.  That’s 
it.  Hold  it  in  your  left  hand.  Now  say,  “my  father  will  kill  a  Navajo 
man.’’ 

Snow  Basket :  (following  her  directions.)  “My  father  will  kill  a  Navajo 
man. 

Mother:  He  will  bring  home  a  scalp. 

Snow  Basket:  “He  will  bring  home  a  scalp. 

Mother:  And  we  shall  all  dance. 

(The  drum  beats  again  in  the  distance.) 

Father:  Goodbye  for  four  days! 

(He  goes  away,  and  is  heard  shouting  at  a  distance — 

Yah  ay  vay  vay  tchah.) 

Snow  Basket:  O  how  nice!  We  shall  dance  for  my  father.  Like  this. 
(She  fetches  a  coloured  shawl  and  ties  it  around  her.)  O,  paint  my  face, 

mother!  O,  paint  my  face,  mother! 

Mother:  (smiling.)  Here.  (She  dips  her  fingers  into  a  pot  of  Ver¬ 
million  paint  and  draws  lines  on  the  little  girl’s  cheeks.) 

Snow  Basket:  (looks  about  the  house  and  finds  two  sticks.)  These 
are  my  arrows! 

(She  dances.  The  mother  watches  her,  smiling.) 

(Snow  Basket  stops  dancing  and  looks  at  the  Navajo  girl.) 

Snow  Basket:  And  father  has  brought  us  a  Navajo  girl.  O,  what  a 
pretty  blanket!  (She  goes  to  the  girl  and  strokes  her  blanket.) 

Snow  Basket:  Father! 

Mother:  Thanks!  you  have  come. 

Father:  Yes,  I  have  come. 

Mother:  (going  to  him.)  Come  in,  my  husband. 

Father:  (motioning  her  not  to  touch  him.)  No,  I  can’t  come  in.  I 
have  killed  a  Navajo  man,  and  I  must  go  to  the  chief’s  house.  Four 
days  from  now  we  shall  dance  around  the  scalp. 

Mother:  Thanks!  you  have  killed  a  Navajo.  Yes,  we  shall  all  dance 
for  you! 

(The  father  takes  hold  of  a  girl  who  has  been  standing  behind  him, 
and  pushes  her  into  the  house.) 
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Father:  Here  is  a  Navajo  captive  for  you.  I  caught  her  just  after 
the  fight. 

(The  Navajo  girl  sits  down,  hiding  her  face  in  the  blanket  which 
she  wears  over  her  head  and  shoulders.) 

Snow  Basket:  “And  we  shall  all  dance.” 

Mother:  Now  throw  cornmeal  in  the  air. 

(Snow  Basket  takes  a  pinch  of  cornmeal  and  flicks  it  in  the  air.) 
Mother:  That’s  all. 

(She  goes  on  making  cakes.  Snow  Basket  takes  up  the  doll  again.) 
(A  drum  is  heard  in  the  distance.  Both  start  and  look  up.  Men’s 
voices  are  heard  singing — 

Yah  ay  vay  vay  tchah 
Yah  ay  vay  vay  tchah. 

The  father  comes  to  the  doorway.  He  is  dressed  in  his  war  dress, 
with  bow  and  arrows.  He  leans  against  the  door  post.) 

Snow  Basket:  O,  the  pretty  beads! 

(She  pulls  at  the  necklace.  The  Navajo  girl  hastily  takes  it  off 
and  hands  it  to  her.) 

Snow  Basket:  Thank  you!  She  gave  me  her  beads!  Why  don’t  you 
look  at  her,  mother? 

Mother:  It  hurts  me — here  (touching  her  breast) — to  look  at  her.  It 
makes  me  think  of  my  little  girl  who  was  stolen  away.  Maybe  this 
little  girl’s  mother  is  crying  for  her. 

Snow  Basket:  Poor  little  girl.  And  she  is  crying.  Maybe  she  under¬ 
stands  what  you  say. 

Mother:  No,  she  doesn’t  understand.  But  I  suppose  she’s  hungry. 
Snow  Basket:  May  I  feed  her? 

Mother:  Yes,  you  can  feed  her. 

(Snow  Basket  fetches  bread  on  a  flat  basket  and  sets  it  before  the 
girl,  who  breaks  off  pieces  with  one  hand  and  eats  them  under 
cover  of  her  blanket.  Snow  Basket  stands  watching  her  until 
she  stops  eating.) 

Snow  Basket:  Have  you  eaten  enough? 

(The  girl  nods  her  head.) 

Mother:  Bring  her  a  drink  of  water.  She’s  scared  to  go  to  the  water 
pot. 

(Snow  Basket  dips  a  cup  into  the  pot  and  brings  it  to  the  girl.) 
Snow  Basket:  Another? 

(The  girl  shakes  her  head.) 

Mother:  Put  away  the  bread,  child. 

(Snow  Basket  puts  it  away.) 

Snow  Basket:  O  how  nice.  Now  I  shall  have  a  sister  to  play  with 
me.  She  will  stay  with  us,  always,  won’t  she,  mother? 
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Mother:  No!  no!  I  won’t  have  her  here.  I  could  not  bear  to  see  a 
Navajo  girl  in  the  house.  It  would  always  make  me  think  of  my  poor 
Blue  Cloud,  whom  the  Navajos  stole  away.  And  this  one  looks  just 
the  same  age.  I  couldn’t  bear  it.  No,  we’ll  sell  her  to  the  Mexicans 
across  the  river.  They  will  give  us  a  pony  for  her,  or  maybe  a  gun. 

Snow  Basket  (half  crying):  O,  don’t  send  her  away!  Don’t  sell  her 
to  the  Mexicans  for  a  slave.  Look,  she  has  lost  her  own  mother,  and 
I  think  she  wants  you  to  be  her  mother.  I  think  she  wants  me  to  be 
her  sister. 

(The  mother  sits  for  a  while  with  her  face  hidden.) 

Mother:  The  Mexicans  are  bad.  We’ll  keep  her,  poor  thing.  You 
shall  have  her  for  a  sister.  Fetch  the  soapweed,  and  we’ll  wash  her  and 
give  her  a  new  name,  to  make  her  seem  like  one  of  us. 

Snow  Basket:  O  thank  you,  thank  you.  (She  runs  out  and  comes  back 
with  a  piece  of  soapweed-root.) 

Mother:  Not  that  piece.  The  other  piece  that  was  soaking. 

(Snow  Basket  fetches  a  wet  piece.) 

Mother:  Go  outside  and  bruise  it. 

(Snow  Basket  goes  out,  pounds  the  soapweed  with  a  stone,  and 
brings  it  back.) 

Mother:  Give  it  here.  (She  lays  the  soap  weed  in  a  dish.)  Bring  me 
some  water. 

(Snow  Basket  pours  two  cupfuls  of  water  over  the  weed ;  the  mother 
rubs  it  into  lather.  She  gives  the  dish  of  suds  to  Snow  Basket, 
who  sits  it  down  beside  the  crouching  Navajo  girl.) 

(The  mother  fetches  an  ear  of  corn  on  a  basket  and  the  dish  of 
cornmeal.) 

Snow  Basket  (very  much  excited) :  What  will  we  call  her?  O,  what  will 
we  call  her? 

Mother:  You  shall  choose. 

Snow  Basket:  Then  I’ll  call  her  Blue  Cloud.  Because  I  want  her  to 
be  my  own  sister. 

Mother:  No,  no!  not  that!  .  .  .  But  yes,  if  you  like.  Poor  child! 
Now,  I’ll  wash  her  first,  and  then  you  can  rub  the  cornmeal  on  her  face 
and  give  her  the  name. 

(She  gives  the  dish  of  cornmeal  and  the  ear  of  corn  to  Snow  Basket 
to  hold,  kneels  down  in  front  of  the  Navajo  girl  and  dips  her  hand 
in  the  suds.  With  her  other  hand  she  pulls  the  blanket  off  the 
girl’s  head,  and  suddenly  she  sees  the  medal  on  a  string  around 
her  neck.) 

Mother  (pulling  out  the  medal):  The  medal!  the  medal!  O  Blue  Cloud, 
my  little  girl ! 

Blue  Cloud:  Mother! 


A  Language  Clue  to  Indian  Origins: 

By  J.  P.  Dunn,  Secretary  Indiana  Historical  Society. 

WHO  were  the  Mound  Builders?  Outside  of  problems  whose  solu¬ 
tion  offers  some  promise  of  material  benefit  there  is  no  challenge 
to  human  reason  that  commands  greater  attention  than  the  persistent  call 
of  prehistoric  ages,  “Riddle  me  my  riddle.”  Why  is  the  geologist  in¬ 
terested  in  that  mass  of  rock?  The  sufficient  answer  is — 

“In  that  rock  are  shapes  of  shells,  and  forms 
Of  creatures  in  old  worlds,  of  nameless  worms 
Whose  generations  lived  and  died  ere  man, 

A  worm  of  other  class,  to  crawl  began.” 

And  after  man  began  to  crawl  the  interest  increases,  for  then  were 
beings  who  knew  grief  and  joy,  who  loved  and  hated,  who  met  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  existence  that  are  peculiar  to  man  in  animal  life.  We  see  him 
“from  natuie  lising  slow  to  art,”  and  are  fascinated  by  speculation, 
on  the  means  by  which  he  attained  social  organization,  law,  and  othei 
accompaniments  of  human  existence. 

Who  were  these  men  who  once  peopled  this  land  of  ours,  and  who  left 
their  record  of  cuiious  earth  works — occasional  stone  works — and  still 
more  extensive  records  in  the  thousands  of  arrow  heads,  stone  axes,  and 
other  artifacts  that  are  found  scattered  everywhere?  The  trend  of 
scientific  opinion  today  is  to  the  belief  that  they  were  the  ancestois  of 
our  Indians  of  historic  times;  but  there  are  some  who  believe  that  they 
were  of  another  race,  and  weie  driven  from  their  original  homes  by  the 
ancestors  of  the  Indians.  In  either  event,  who  were  the  Indians,  and 
whence  did  they  come? 

In  the  consideiation  of  these  questions  attention  has  been  given 
chiefly  to  physical  evidences.  Mounds  have  been  examined  extensively 
and  carefully.  Implements  have  been  studied  with  assiduity.  Crania 
have  been  measured  and  compaied  in  large  numbers.  The  result  of 
these  investigations  have  thrown  no  satisfactory  light  on  the  question 
of  identity.  That  still  remains  a  subject  of  theory  and  speculation,  and 
with  comparatively  slight  giounds  on  which  deductions  may  be  based. 

There  remains  one  field  of  evidence  that  has  not  been  so  fully 
explored,  and  that  is  language.  Presumably  if  there  aie  any  descendants 
of  the  Mound  Builders  surviving,  their  language  survives;  and  although 
there  is  no  known  tradition  of  Mound  Builder  ancestors  among  our  In¬ 
dian  tribes,  the  language  if  it  survives  would  presumably  retain  some  indi¬ 
cation  of  this  earlier  status.  Anglo-Saxon  has  passed  out  of  existence  as 
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a  spoken  language,  but  Anglo-Saxon  grammar  is  living  in  the  English 
language.  Feudalism  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  we  retain  many  terms 
of  feudal  origin. 

Mr.  Biinton  was  probably  justified  in  his  statement  that,  “The  Al- 
gonkins  may  be  taken  as  typical  specimens  of  the  American  race,”  and 
of  the  Algonkin  tribes  none  has  a  more  complete  and  elaborate  gram¬ 
matical  system  than  the  Miamis,  whose  language  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Peorias,  or  Illinois,  excepting  a  slight  dialect  distinction.  The  most 
important  grammatical  characteristics  of  this  language  may  be  illustrated 
by  two  brief  sentences: 

N&-wa'-ka  wa-pi'  -sl-ta  l&m-wa.  I  see  a  white  dog. 

NS-ma'-nl  wa-pi'-ld  sa'-nb  I  see  a  white  stone. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  each  of  these  words  ends  with  a  vowel;  and 
every  word  in  the  Miami  language,  when  fully  and  properly  pronounced, 
ends  with  a  vowel  sound.  These  vowels  are  either  verbal  inflections, 
or  parts  of  verbal  inflections,  in  all  nouns,  verbs,  pronouns  and  adjectives. 
The  controlling  words  in  the  two  sentences  are  lS.m'-wa  (a  dog,)  and 
s&'-nl  stone).  The  final  “a”  of  lilm'-wa  indicates  that  it  is  animate. 
The  final  “i”  of  s&'-ni  indicates  that  it  is  inanimate.  This  destinction 
between  the  animate  and  the  inanimate  is  the  basic  grammatical  dis¬ 
tinction  of  the  Miami  language,  and  of  most  of  the  languages  of  North 
and  South  America. 

For  convenience  the  quality  may  be  called  sentience,  to  coordinate 
it  with  number,  gender,  and  case;  for  the  animates  include  only  things 
that  have,  or  are  supposed  to  have,  sentient  life.  Things  of  the  vegetable 
world  are  not  animates,  unless  pei  sonified  on  account  of  supposed  animate 
or  supernatural — perhaps  more  accurately  super-vegetable — qualities. 

This  quality  of  the  object  controls  the  form  of  the  veib.  N&-ma'- 
ka,  of  itself,  means  “I  see  him  (or  her — something  animate).”  N&- 
ma'-nl,  of  itself,  means  “I  see  it  (something  inanimate).”  This  illustrates 
the  second  important  characteristic  of  the  language.  A  Miami  verb 
is  not  transitive  unless  the  action  actually  passes  from  the  subject  to  some 
other  person  or  thing,  and,  when  transitive,  indicates  the  sentience, 
and  usually  the  person  and  number  of  the  object.  Such  verbs  as  “I 
say”  and  “I  think”  are  not  transitive,  even  when  the  thing  said  or  thought 
is  expressed,  because  from  the  Indian  point  of  view  there  is  no  transition 
of  the  action  to  another  person  or  thing.  But  “I  say  to  you,”  or  “I 
tell  you,”  are  transitive  in  form  and  in  meaning. 

This  quality  of  the  noun  also  contiols  the  form  of  the  adjective. 
Wa  pi'-si-ta,  of  itself,  means  “he  (or  she — something  animate)  is  white.” 
Wa-pi'-ki,  of  itself,  means  “it  (something  inanimate)  is  white.”  But 
these  adjective  endings  are  regular  verb  endings;  and  in  the  Miami  lan¬ 
guage  the  adjective  is  a  verb,  conjugated  as  other  verbs.  It  has  no 
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other  independent  form.  If  I  wish  to  say  “I  am  white,”  I  cannot  use 
either  of  these  forms,  but  must  say  wa-pf-sK-a'-nl .  As  to  pronuncia¬ 
tion,  all  of  the  consonants  and  maiked  vowels  in  these  words  have  their 
usual  English  force,  and  all  of  the  unmarked  vowels  have  their  usual 
continental  force. 

Of  these  three  characteristics,  that  of  the  basic  distinction  of  sentience 
is  the  most  significant,  for,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no 
language  of  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa  has  this  characteristic.  In  the  in¬ 
flected  languages  of  the  old  world  the  basic  grammatical  distinction  is 
that  of  sex.  The  familiar  hie,  haec,  hoc,  and  meus,  mea,  meum,  of  the 
Latin  are  illustrations  of  this  common  characteristic  of  the  Aryan,  the 
Semitic,  and  other  languages.  Moreover,  this  sex  distinction  is  one  to 
which  the  minds  of  these  people  turned  from  the  earliest  known  times. 
Whether  you  consider  the  book  of  Genesis  revelation  or  tradition,  there 
is  no  question  of  its  antiquity;  and  in  it,  and  the  succeeding  books  of 
the  Old  Testament,  from  “male  and  female  created  he  them”  on  to  the 
end,  in  varying  forms — male  and  female  they  went  into  the  ark,  and  the 
command  to  increase  and  multiply;  the  reproach  of  childlessness,  and 
kindred  thoughts — the  sex  idea  is  preeminent.  Indeed,  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  world  is  that  from  the  Hebrews,  whose  religion  and  literature 
were  so  saturated  with  the  sex  idea,  should  have  come  the  conceptions  of 
a  sexless  Trinity,  a  sexless  heaven,  and  a  virgin  birth. 

Under  the  canons  of  ethnologic  science,  it  is  impossible  that  a  lan¬ 
guage  with  such  a  basic  distinction  of  sex  should  evolve  into  a  language 
with  such  a  basic  distinction  of  sentience;  and  this  will  readily  be  ac¬ 
cepted  by  any  person  who  reflects  on  the  obstacles  to  such  a  change  in  a 
language  handed  down  from  father  to  son,  learned  by  rote  in  infancy. 
From  numerous  statements  of  this  rule  the  following  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Keane 
will  suffice  for  present  purposes: 

“There  is  no  such  phenomenon  as  linguistic  miscegenation,  no  change 
of  inner  structure  by  any  amount  of  contact,  but  only  word  borrowing, 
and  the  words  so  borrowed  have  all  to  conform  to  the  genius  of  the  lan¬ 
guages  into  which  they  are  accepted.  There  are  many  mixed  races;  indeed 
as  seen,  all  races  are  mixed;  but  there  are  no  mixed  languages;  that  is, 
mixed  in  the  sense  here  explained.  English,  if  any,  might  be  called  a 
mixed  language;  but  its  grammar  is  purely  Teutonic,  and  while  it  has 
embodied  thousands  of  Latin  and  French  words,  it  has  not  embodied  a 
single  Latin  or  French  form.” 

And  although  Prof.  Keane  is  an  emphatic  evolutionist  as  to  language 
he  quotes  the  following  from  Waitz  with  approval : 

“Never  has  the  grammatical  structure  of  a  language  accommodated 
itself  to  a  new  one,  but  rather  the  whole  language  has  disappeared,  and 
had  been  supplanted  by  the  new  one;  for  such  a  change  in  the  structure 
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of  a  language  would  presuppose  a  transformation  of  ideas,  and  the  mode 
of  connecting  the  elements  of  thought,  which  we  deem  next  to  impossible.” 

From  these  premises,  if  they  be  well  founded,  but  one  conclusion  is 
possible,  and  that  is  an  independent  origin  of  language,  and  presumably 
an  independent  origin  of  man,  on  this  continent.  But  this  characteris¬ 
tic  is  not  found  in  all  American  languages.  Albert  Gallatin,  to  whom  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  first  systematic  effort  at  the  analysis  and  clas¬ 
sification  of  Indian  languages,  was  attracted  to  the  subject,  and  investi¬ 
gated  it  as  far  as  possible  at  the  time.  In  his  ‘‘Synopsis  of  the  Indian 
Tribes,”  published  in  this  country  in  1836,  he  said,  after  referring  to 
minor  distinctions  of  sex: 

‘‘A  much  more  prevailing  distinction  is  that  between  animate  beings 
and  inanimate  things.  It  is  not,  however,  universal,  since  it  does  not 
exist  in  the  Eskimau,  the  Choctaw,  the  Muskoghee,  and  the  Caddo,  and 
has  not  been  discovered  in  any  other  of  our  Indian  languages  than  the 
Iroquois,  the  Cherokee,  and  the  Algonkin-Lenape.  But  it  is  in  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Algonkin-Lenape  family  that  the  distinction  is  most  re¬ 
markable,  and  may  be  considered  as  one  of  its  specific  characteristics.” 

In  later  studies  Mr.  Gallatin  found  the  existence  of  this  distinction 
still  more  extensive,  and  in  1845,  speaking  of  the  languages  of  Mexico 
and  Central  America,  said:  “The  distinction  between  inanimate  things 
and  animated  beings,  sometimes  between  rational  and  irrational  beings, 
is  found  in  all  the  languages.”  But  Mr.  Gallatin  still  attached  less  im¬ 
portance  to  this  characteristic  than  he  did  to  word  differences;  and  he 
always  felt  obliged  to  reconcile  his  theories  with  Bible  chronology,  and 
with  the  Bible  account  of  the  creation  of  man,  which  involves  a  dispersion 
of  races  after  the  deluge,  from  some  points  in  Asia.  Accordingly,  in 
this  same  article,  in  1845,  he  says: 

“  I  beg  leave  once  more  to  repeat  that  unless  we  suppose  that  which 
we  have  no  right  to  do,  a  second  miraculous  interposition  of  Providence 
in  America,  the  prodigious  number  of  American  languages,  totally  dis¬ 
similar  in  their  vocabularies,  demonstrates  not  only  that  the  first  peopling 
of  America  took  place  at  the  earliest  date  which  we  are  permitted  to 
assume;  but  also  that  the  great  mass  of  Indian  nations  are  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  the  first  emigrants;  since  we  must  otherwise  suppose  that  America 
was  peopled  by  one  hundred  different  tribes,  speaking  languages  totally 
dissimilar  in  their  words.” 

Later  researches  have  demonstrated  a  widespread  occurrence  of  this 
grammatical  distinction  of  sentience  in  American  language;  and  aside 
from  the  Eskimos,  who  are  the  one  race  common  to  both  the  old  and  the 
new  worlds,  the  most  notable  lack  of  it  is  in  the  Muscogean  languages. 
The  Choctaw  is  almost  destitute  of  grammatical  inflections  of  any  kind, 
even  number  in  nouns  being  shown  by  adjunct  words.  For  this  reason 
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alone,  on  the  principle  above  stated,  a  distinct  origin  must  be  ascribed  to 
their  language;  and  it  can  hardly  be  considered  a  mere  coincidence  that 
these  same  Muscogean  tribes  are  the  only  ones  who  are  known  to  have 
built  mounds,  within  historic  times,  that  are  at  all  comparable  to  those  of 
the  Mound  Builders.  Chiefly  on  account  of  their  structural  and  artistic 
products,  Mr.  Brinton  forcibly  urged  that  they  were  the  decendants  of 
the  Mound  Builders.  Speaking  of  the  records  of  the  travels  of  De  Soto, 
Mr.  Brinton  says:  “He  found  them  cultivating  extensive  fields  of  maize, 
beans,  squashes  and  tobacco;  dwelling  in  permanent  towns  with  well-con¬ 
structed  wooden  edifices,  many  of  which  were  situated  on  high  mounds  of 
artificial  construction,  and  using  for  weapons  and  utensils  stone  imple¬ 
ments  of  great  beauty  of  workmanship.  The  descriptions  of  later  travel¬ 
ers  and  the  antiquities  still  existing  prove  that  these  accounts  were  not 
exaggerated.  The  early  Muskokis  were  in  the  highest  culture  of  the 
stone  age;  nor  were  they  wholly  deficient  in  metals.  They  obtained  gold 
from  the  auriferous  sands  of  the  Nacoochee  and  other  streams,  and  many 
beautiful  specimens  of  their  ornaments  in  it  are  still  to  be  seen.  Their 
artistic  development  was  strikingly  similar  to  that  of  the  ‘mound-builders’ 
who  have  left  such  interesting  remains  in  the  Ohio  valley;  and  there  is,  to 
say  the  least,  a  strong  probability  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  con¬ 
structors  of  those  ancient  works,  driven  to  the  south  by  the  irruptions  of 
the  wild  tribes  of  the  north.” 

It  is  within  the  limits  of  possibility  that  a  full  study  of  our  Indian  lan¬ 
guages  may  throw  valuable  additional  light  on  these  interesting  subjects; 
and  surely  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  not  now  within  reach  of  students 
the  material  for  such  research.  During  the  past  century  every  American 
ethnologist  of  note  has  urged  the  record  and  publication  of  these  languages ; 
and  yet  there  are  important  languages  now  rapidly  passing  out  of  existence 
on  account  of  the  Americanizing  of  the  rising  generation,  which  will  be 
entirely  lost  unless  steps  for  their  preservation  are  speedily  taken.  There 
are  in  existence  in  this  country  and  in  foreign  countries  dozens  of  manu¬ 
script  records  of  some  of  these  languages,  made  by  the  early  missionaries, 
which  are  not  accessible  without  much  difficulty  and  expense. 

Furthermore,  all  American  ethnologist  are  agreed  that  vast  benefits  to 
linguistic  science  may  be  attained  by  full  investigation  of  these  languages. 
James  Hammond  Trumbull  declared:  “I  do  not  hesitate  to  express  my  be¬ 
lief  that  through  the  study  of  the  American  languages  scholars  may  as 
nearly  arrive  at  a  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  the  genesis  of  speech, 
in  determining  the  character  and  office  of  its  germs,  as  by  any  other  avenue 
of  approach.”  If  any  friend  of  knowledge  should  desire  to  erect  a  monu¬ 
ment  more  enduring  than  brass,  he  could  not  find  a  more  certain  mode 
than  founding  a  society  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  with  sufficient 
endowment  to  ensure  its  success. 


IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


No.  449. — October  Term,  1915. 


Franklin  K.  Lane,  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Plaintiff  in  Error, 
vs. 

The  United  States  of  America  ex 
relatione  Julia  Lamere  Mickadiet, 
nee  Tiebault,  and  Alma  Lamere 
Tiebault. 


In  Error  to  Court  of  Appeals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


(May  22,  1916.) 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  White  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Court. 

The  relators,  who  are  defendants  in  error,  invoked  the  aid  of  the 
trial  court  to  control  by  mandamus  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  concerning  an  allotment  in  severalty  of  land  made  to  an 
Indian  in  pursuance  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  act  of  February 
8,  1887  (chap.  114,  Stat.  388),  entitled  “An  Act  to  provide  for  the 
allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  the  various  reserva¬ 
tions.”  Under  the  facts  stated  in  his  return  to  the  alternative  rule, 
the  Secretary  asserting  that  the  land  embraced  by  the  allotment  in 
question  was  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the 
allottee  and  that  the  official  action  sought  to  be  prohibited  was  not 
subject  to  judicial  control  because  it  was  one  of  exclusive  administra¬ 
tive  authority,  denied  that  there  was  a  right  to  grant  the  relief  prayed. 
The  return  was  demurred  to  as  stating  no  ground  for  withholding 
the  relief.  The  trial  court  overruled  the  demurrer  and  discharged 
the  rule  but  the  court  below  reversed  and,  holding  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  had  no  power  to  take  the  action  which  it  was  alleged  he  in¬ 
tended  to  take  concerning  the  allotment  in  question,  awarded  the 
mandamus  prayed  (43  App.  D.  C.  414),  and  the  correctness  of 
this  ruling  is  the  question  now  to  be  decided. 

The  facts  are  these:  Tiebault  was  a  Winnebago  Indian  living  on 
the  tribal  reservation  in  Nebraska  and  in  August,  1887,  received 
an  allotment  in  severalty  of  the  tribal  land  by  which  he  was  entitled 
made  in  virture  of  the  act  of  1887.  That  act  after  conferring  authority 
upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  allotments  of  tribal  lands 
as  therein  specified,  directed  that  official  to  issue  to  the  allottees 
patents,  which  “shall  be  of  legal  effect,  and  declare  that  the  United 
States  does  and  will  hold  the  lands  thus  allotted  for  the  period  of 
twenty-five  years  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indian 
to  whom  such  allotment  shall  have  been  made,  or  in  case  of  his 
decease,  to  his  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  Territory 
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where  such  land  is  located,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  such  period 
the  United  States  will  convey  the  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian,  or 
his  heirs  as  aforesaid,  in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust  and  free  of  all 
charge  or  encumbrance  whatsoever:  Provided ,  That  the  President 
of  the  United  States  may  in  any  case  in  his  discretion  extend  the 
period.”  (Section  5.) 

About  ten  years  after  the  allotment  Tiebault,  having  continued 
to  reside  on  the  land  and  to  enjoy  the  same  conformably  to  the 
statute,  began  proceedings  in  the  court  of  Thurston  County,  Ne¬ 
braska,  for  the  adoption  as  his  children  of  the  two  relators,  who  were 
also  Winnebago  Indians,  and  a  decree  of  adoption  as  prayed  was 
entered.  When  ten  years  after  the  adoption  Tiebault  died  without 
surviving  issue,  the  adopted  children,  asserting  rights  as  his  sole 
heirs,  sought  the  possession  of  the  land  embraced  by  the  allotment 
and  of  some  other  land  which  had  also  been  covered  by  an  allotment 
made  to  a  daughter  of  Tiebault,  who  died  before  him  without  issue 
and  which  land  he  had  therefore  inherited.  This  claim  of  heirship 
was  disputed  by  nephews  and  nieces  of  Tiebault  claiming  to  be  his 
next  of  kin.  The  result  was  the  commencement  of  proceedings  in 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Ne¬ 
braska  on  the  part  of  the  adopted  children  to  obtain  a  recognition  of 
their  right  of  heirship,  the  nephews  and  nieces  being  among  the 
parties  defendant.  Considerable  testimony  was  taken,  but  no  decree 
was  entered  because  by  the  act  of  May  8,  1906  (chap.  2348,  34  Stat. 
182)  and  the  act  of  June  25,  1910  (chap.  431,  section  1,  36  Stat.  855) 
it  resulted  that  the  district  court  was  without  power  to  proceed 
further,  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  having  been  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  acts  in  question  upon  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
The  pertinent  provisions  of  the  act  last  referred  to  are  in  the  margin.* 
The  theatre  of  the  controversy  was  therefore  by  the  assent  of  the 
parties  and  of  the  United  States  transferred  to  the  Interior  Depart¬ 
ment  where  testimony  was  begun  before  an  examiner,  and  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Interior,  in  June,  1913,  entered  an  order  in  favor  of 
the  adopted  children,  holding  them  to  be  the  lawful  heirs  of  Tie¬ 
bault  and  entitled  under  the  statute  to  the  ownership  and  enjoyment 
of  the  allotted  lands. 

The  Secretary  having  been  given  authority  bothby  the  sixth  section 
of  the  act  of  1906  and  by  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1910,  which 
we  have  quoted  to  reduce  the  twenty-five  year  period,  the  recognized 
heirs  applied  for  an  order  terminating  the  trust  period  and  for  the 
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issue  to  them  of  a  fee  simple  patent.  This  application  was  opposed 
by  the  next  of  kin  who  had  been  parties  to  the  previous  proceeding 
as  to  heirship,  and  they  also  asked  to  be  permitted  to  re-open  the 
controversy  as  to  the  validity  of  the  adoption  and  the  heirship  re¬ 
sulting  from  it  on  the  ground  that  as  the  result  of  newly  discovered 
evidence  they  desired  to  show  that  the  Nebraska  decree  of  adoption 
and  the  previous  administrative  order  had  been  obtained  by  fraud. 

Under  this  request  it  would  seem  that  considerable  testimony 
was  taken,  but  it  was  never  acted  upon  because  the  recognized  heirs, 
the  relators,  disputed  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to  re-open  the 
controversy  on  the  ground  that  the  previous  departmental  order 
recognizing  them  as  heirs  was  not  subject  to  be  re-opened  or  re¬ 
viewed  and  in  any  event  that  the  decree  of  adoption  of  the  Nebraska 
court  was  beyond  the  competency  of  the  Secretary  to  review  or  set 
aside  even  upon  the  charges  of  fraud  which  were  made.  Without 
passing  upon  the  merits  involved  in  the  claim  to  re-open,  or  express¬ 
ing  any  opinion  concerning  the  conclusiveness  of  the  Nebraska 
decree,  the  Secretary  granted  the  application  to  re-open  and  ordered 
the  issues  thereon  to  stand  for  future  consideration.  Thereupon 
the  petiton  for  mandamus  was  filed,  to  which  a  return  was  made 
alleging  the  facts  to  be  as  we  have  stated  them,  resulting  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  court  below  awarding  the  mandamus  which  is  before  us 
for  review. 

It  is  undoubted  that  the  fee  simple  title  to  the  land  embraced  by 
the  allotment  had  not  passed  from  the  United  States  and  that,  as  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  in  the  granting  act,  the  land  was  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  the  benefit  of  the  allottees  to  await  the  expiration 
of  the  trust  period  fixed  by  law  when  the  duty  on  the  part  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  of  conveying  the  fee  of  the  land  would  arise.  It  is  equally 
undoubted  under  these  conditions  that  the  land  was  under  the  con¬ 
trol  in  an  administrative  sense  of  the  Land  Department  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  carrying  out  the  act  of  Congress.  As  there  is  no  dispute, 
and  could  be  none,  concerning  the  general  rule  that  the  courts  have 
no  power  to  interfere  with  the  performance  by  the  Land  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  administrative  duties  devolving  upon  it,  however  much 
they  may  when  the  functions  of  that  Department  are  at  an  end, 
correct  as  between  proper  parties,  errors  of  law  committed  in  the 
administration  of  the  land  laws  by  the  Department,  it  must  follow 
unless  it  be  that  this  case  by  some  exception  is  taken  out  of  the 
general  rule  that  there  was  no  power  in  the  court  below  to  control 
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the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  reversal  therefore 
must  follow.  United  States  v.  Schurz,  102  U.  S.  378,  396;  Brown 
v.  Hitchcock,  173  U.  S.  473;  Knight  v.  Lane,  228  U.  S.  6.  But 
as  the  court  below  rested  its  conclusion  of  power  solely  upon  the 
existence  of  an  assumed  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  as  the  cor¬ 
rectness  of  that  view  is  the  sole  ground  relied  upon  to  sustain  the 
judgment,  that  question  is  the  single  subject  for  consideration  and 
we  come  to  dispose  of  it. 

The  exception  rests  upon  two  considerations:  (a)  want  of  power 
of  the  Secretary  to  re-open  or  reconsider  the  prior  administrative 
order  recognizing  the  relators  as  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  allottee, 
an  absence  of  authority  which  it  is  deemed  resulted  from  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  act  of  1910  which  we  have  previously  quoted  in  the 
margin;  and  ( b )  the  further  absence  of  all  authority  of  the  Secretary 
to  disregard  the  decree  of  adoption  of  the  Nebraska  court  by  col¬ 
laterally  questioning  the  same  in  order  to  deprive  of  the  status  of 
adoption  which  that  decree  it  is  insisted  had  conclusively  fixed  as 
against  all  the  world  under  the  law  of  Nebraska. 

(a)  The  first  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  the  provision  of  the 
act  of  1910  to  the  effect  that  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  recogniz- 
mg  the  heirs  of  a  deceased  allottee  “shall  be  final  and  conclusive” 
caused  the  prior  order  of  the  Secretary  recognizing  the  relators  as 
heirs  to  completely  exhaust  his  power  and  thereforeto  give  a  charac¬ 
ter  of  absolute  finality  to  such  order  even  although  the  property  to 
which  it  related  was  yet  in  the  administrative  control  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  because  of  the  trust  imposed  by  the  law  of  the  United  States 
until  the  expiration  of  the  statutory  period.  But  we  are  of  opinion 
that  this  is  a  mistaken  view.  The  words  “final  and  conclusive”  de¬ 
scribing  the  power  given  to  the  Secretary  must  be  taken  as  conferring 
and  not  as  limiting  or  destroying  that  authority.  In  other  words, 
they  must  be  treated  as  absolutely  excluding  the  right  to  review  in 
the  courts,  as  had  hitherto  been  the  case  under  the  act  of  1887,  the 
question  of  fact  as  to  who  were  the  heirs  of  an  allottee,  thereby 
causing  that  question  to  become  one  within  the  final  and  conclusive 
competency  of  the  administrative  authority. 

As  it  is  obvious  that  the  right  to  review  on  proper  changes  of 
newly  discovered  evidence  or  fraud  a  previous  administrative  order 
while  the  property  to  which  it  related  was  under  administrative 
control,  was  of  the  very  essence  of  administrative  authority  (Mich¬ 
igan  Land  &  Lumber  Company  v.  Rust,  168  U.  S.  589),  it  must  fol- 
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low  that  the  construction  upheld  would  not  only  deprive  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  final  and  conclusive  authority  which  the  statute  in  its 
context  contemplated  he  should  have,  but  would  indeed  render  the 
administrative  power  conferred  wholly  inadequate  for  the  purpose 
intended  by  the  statute.  And  it  must  be  further  apparent  that  the 
inadequacy  of  authority  which  the  proposition  if  accepted  would 
bring  about  could  not  be  supplied,  since  it  would  come  to  pass  that 
although  the  property  was  yet  in  the  control  of  the  United  States 
to  carry  out  the  trust,  there  would  be  an  absence  of  all  power  both 
in  the  administrative  and  judicial  tribunals  to  correct  an  order  once 
rendered,  however  complete  might  be  the  proof  of  the  fraud  which 
had  procured  it. 

But  it  is  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  statute  was  to  give  the 
recognized  heir  a  status  which  would  entitle  him  to  enjoy  the  allotted 
land  and  not  to  leave  all  his  rights  of  enjoyment  open  to  changing 
decisions  which  might  be  made  during  the  long  period  of  the  trust 
term  and  thus  virtually  destroy  the  right  of  property  in  favor  of 
the  heir  which  it  was  the  obvious  purpose  of  the  statute  to  protect. 
But  in  the  last  analysis  this  is  a  mere  argument  seeking  to  destroy 
a  lawful  power  by  the  suggestion  of  a  possible  abuse.  We  say  this 
because  although  it  be  conceded  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  only 
that  an  exercise  of  power  which  was  plainly  an  abuse  of  discretion 
depriving  of  the  right  which  the  statute  plainly  gave  would  be 
subject  to  correction  by  the  courts,  such  concession  would  be  here 
without  influence  since  there  is  no  basis  whatever  upon  which  to 
rest  an  assumption  of  abuse  of  discretion. 

( b )  So  far  as  the  Nebraska  decree  is  concerned  the  mistake  upon 
which  the  proposition  proceeds  is  obvious  since,  conceding  the 
premise  upon  which  it  must  rest  to  be  well  founded,  it  affords  no 
ground  for  preventing  by  judicial  action  the  exercise  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  his  power  to  determine  the  legal  heirs  and  in  doing  so  to 
ascertain  the  existence  of  the  Nebraska  judgment,  the  jurisdiction 
ratione  materiae  of  the  court  by  which  it  was  rendered  and  the  legal 
effect  which  it  was  entitled  to  receive  under  the  law  of  Nebraska. 

There  was  a  suggestion  in  argument,  which  it  conceded  was  not 
made  in  the  courts  below,  of  an  absolute  want  of  jurisdiction  upon  the 
theory  that  as  the  title  of  the  allotted  property  was  yet  in  the  United 
States  for  the  purposes  of  the  trust,  there  could  in  any  event  be  no 
jurisdiction  over  the  cause,  since  in  substance  and  effect  it  was  a  suit 
against  the  United  States.  As,  however,  the  considerations  involved 
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in  this  proposition  were  absolutely  coincident  with  those  required 
to  be  taken  into  view  in  order  to  determine  the  power  of  the  Sec¬ 
retary,  we  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  specially  consider  the 
subject. 

It  follows  from  what  we  have  said  that  the  court  below  was  with¬ 
out  jurisdiction  to  control  the  conduct  of  the  Secretary  concerning 
a  matter  within  the  administrative  authority  of  that  officer  and 
therefore  that  the  mandamus  was  wrongfully  allowed  and  the  judg¬ 
ment  awarding  it  must  be  and  it  is  reversed  and  the  case  remanded 
with  directions  to  affirm  the  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  dismissing  the  petition  for  a  writ  of  mandamus. 

Reversed. 


Mr.  Justice  McReynolds  took  no  part  in  the  consideration  and 
decision  of  this  case. 

A  true  copy. 

Test:  Clerk  Supreme  Court ,  U.  S. 

*  "That  when  any  Indian  to  whom  allotment  of  land  has  been  made,  or  may  here¬ 
after  be  made,  dies  before  the  expiration  of  the  trust  period  and  before  the  issuance  of  a 
fee  simple  patent,  without  having  made  a  will  disposing  of  said  allotment  as  hereinafter 
provided,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  notice  and  hearing,  under  such  rules  as  he 
may  prescribe,  shall  ascertain  the  legal  heirs  of  such  decedent,  and  his  decision  thereon 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive.  If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  decides  the  heir  or  heirs  of 
such  decedent  competent  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  he  shall  issue  to  such  heir  or  heirs 
a  patent  in  fee  for  the  allotment  of  such  decendent;  if  he  shall  decide  one  or  more  of  the 
heirs  to  be  incompetent,  he  may  in  his  discretion,  cause  such  lands  to  be  sold:  Provided., 
That  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  find  that  the  lands  of  the  decedent  are  capable 
of  partition  to  the  advantage  of  the  heirs,  he  may  cause  the  shares  of  such  as  are  compe¬ 
tent  upon  their  petition,  to  be  set  aside  and  patents  in  fee  to  be  issued  to  them  therefor.” 


IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


No.  86.— October  Term,  1915. 


The  United  States 


vs. 


Louis  Hemmer,  William  W.  Flet¬ 
cher,  J.  E.  Peart,  et.  al. 

(June  5,  1916.) 


Appeal  from  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Eighth  Circuit. 


Mr.  Justice,  McKenna  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

This  suit  was  brought  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States, 
Eighth  Judicial  Circuit,  District  of  South  Dakota,  Southern  Divi¬ 
sion,  bv  the  United  States  to  remove  clouds  from  the  title  to  certain 
described  lands  and  to  cancel  certain  instruments  purporting  to  con¬ 
vey  the  lands  and  praying  that  a  certain  judgment  against  the  lands 
be  declared  no  lien  thereon,  the  ground  of  suit  being  that  the  con¬ 
veyances  and  the  judgment  were  obtained  in  opposition  to  the  re¬ 
strictions  upon  the  alienation  or  encumbrance  of  the  lands  imposed 
by  Congress. 

After  issue  joined  and  hearing  had  the  District  Court,  successor 
of  the  Circuit  Court,  entered  a  decree  in  accordance  with  the  prayer 
of  the  bill.  (195  Fed.  790.)  The  decree  was  reversed  by  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  and  the  case  remanded  to  the  District  Court  with 
directionsto  dismiss  the  bill.  (204  Fed.  898.)  This  appeal  was  then 
prosecuted. 

The  facts  are  the  following:  One  Henry  H.  Taylor,  known 
and  designated  sometimes  as  Henry  Taylor,  is  and  was  during  the 
times  with  which  the  suit  is  concerned  a  Sioux  Indian  of  the  full 
blood,  belonging  to  and  a  member  of  the  Santee  Sioux  Band  of 
Indians  and  is  not  a  member  of  and  has  never  had  connection  with 
the  Winnebago  Band  of  Indians. 

On  October  7,  1878,  Taylor  entered  upon  the  lands  as  a  home¬ 
stead,  they  being  part  of  the  public  domain  and  subject  to  entry 
under  the  homestead  laws  of  the  United  States  then  in  fDrce.  He 
established  and  continued  his  residence  and  made  satisfactory  proof 
of  all  facts  required  by  law. 

On  June  6,  1890,  a  patent  was  issued  to  him  which  recited  among 
other  things  that  it  was  granted  upon  the  express  condition  that  the 
title  conveyed  thereby  should  not  be  subject  to  alienation  or  encum¬ 
brance  either  by  voluntary  conveyance  or  by  judgment,  decree  or 
order  of  any  court  or  subject  to  taxation  of  any  character,  but  should 
remain  inalienable  and  not  subject  to  taxation  for  the  period  of 
twenty  years  from  the  date  thereof,  as  provided  by  act  of  Congress 
approved  January  18,  1881.  (21  Stat.  315.)  This  act  applied  only 

to  Winnebagoes. 
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Taylor  continued  to  own  the  land  until  August  8, 1908,  when  he 
and  his  wife  made  a  contract  with  J.  E.  Peart,  one  of  the  appellees, 
by  which  they  agreed  to  convey  the  land  to  Peart  in  fee  simple  by 
warranty  deed  for  the  sum  of  $2,400,  certain  land  to  be  accepted  in 
payment  of  $550  of  such  consideration.  Time  was  made  the  essence 
of  the  contract  and  it  was  made  binding  upon  the  heirs,  executors, 
administrators  and  assigns  of  the  parties. 

September  8,  1908,  Peart  assigned  the  contract  to  William  W. 
Fletcher,  also  one  of  the  appellees  herein.  After  this  contract 
Taylor  and  wife  took  possession  of  the  land  taken  in  part  payment 
of  the  consideration  and  Peart  took  possession  of  the  homestead  land 
and  paid  the  consideration  in  full. 

Taylor  and  his  wife  refused  to  convey  the  homestead  land  to 
either  Peart  or  Fletcher,  and  the  latter  instituted  suit  against  them 
to  compel  specific  performance,  which  suit  resulted  in  a  decree 
compelling  such  performance,  and  a  deed  was  executed  to  Fletcher 
by  a  commissioner  appointed  by  the  court. 

February  5,  1909,  Fletcher  conveyed  the  land  by  warranty  deed 
to  Louis  Hemmer,  who  in  April,  1909,  denied  possession  to  Tay¬ 
lor,  who  attempted  to  remove  with  his  family  back  on  the  land, 
and  has  since  denied  possession  to  him. 

June  10,  1909,  the  United  States  issued  a  patent  to  Taylor  which 
recited  that  he  had  established  a  homestead  upon  the  land  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  act  of  Congress  of  J uly  4, 1884  (hereinafter  set  out), 
and  that  therefore  the  United  States,  in  consideration  of  the  premises 
and  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act  did  and  would  hold 
the  land  (it  was  described)  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  in  trust 
for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  Taylor,  or,  in  case  of  his  decease,  of 
his  widow  and  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  where  the  land 
was  located,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  period  would  convey  the 
same  by  patent  to  Taylor,  or  his  widow  and  heirs,  in  fee  discharged 
of  the  trust  and  free  of  all  charge  or  encumbrances  whatsoever.  It 
was  declared  that  the  patent  was  issued  in  lieu  of  one  containing  the 
twenty  year  trust  clause  dated  June  6,  1890,  which  hae  been  can¬ 
celed. 

In  1894  and  in  every  year  since  the  county  treasurer  of  Moody 
County  (appellee  Henderson),  its  auditor  (appellee  Hornby),  and 
board  of  county  commissioners  have  assessed  the  land  for  taxation 
and  levied  taxes  against  it  and  have  caused  it  to  be  sold  and  are 
asserting  the  right  to  tax  the  same.  The  other  appellees  assert 
interest  in  the  land  under  tax  sales. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  Taylor  made  his  preliminary  homestead 
entry  October  7,  1878,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
March3, 1875.  (18  Stat.  420.) *  The  act  gave  Taylor,  as  an  Indian 

having  the  qualifications  it  described  (that  is,  who  was  born  in  the 
United  States,  was  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  head  of  a  family, 
and  who  had  abandoned  his  tribal  relations),  the  benefits  of  the 
homestead  law  and  provided  that  the  title  acquired  by  virtue  of  its 
provisions  should  not  be  subject  to  alienation  or  encumbrance, 
either  voluntarily  made  or  through  proceedings  in  court,  and  should 
“remain  inalienable  for  the  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the 
patent  issued  therefor.” 

Taylor,  however,  did  not  make  his  final  proof  until  December 
11,  1884,  when  he  paid  the  final  fees  and  received  his  final  receipt 
and  certificate.  Prior  to  such  final  proof  and  compliance  with  the 
homestead  laws  Congress  passed  the  act  of  July  4,  1884  (23  Stat.  96). 
It  provided  “that  such  Indians  as  now  may  be  located  on  public 
lands,  or  as  may,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
or  otherwise,  hereafter  so  locate,  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
provisions  of  the  homestead  laws  .  .  .  ;  but  no  fees  or  commissions 
shall  be  charged  on  account  of  such  entries  or  proofs.  All  patents 
therefor  shall  be  of  the  legal  effect  and  declare  that  the  United  States 
does  and  will  hold  the  land  thus  entered  for  the  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indian  by  whom 
such  entry  shall  have  been  made,  or  in  case  of  his  decease,  of  his 
widow  and  heirs  according  to  the  laws  of  the  State  or  T erritory  where 
such  land  is  located,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  period  the 
United  States  will  convey  the  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian,  or  his 
widow  and  heirs  as  aforesaid,  in  fee,  discharged  of  said  trust  and 
free  of  all  charge  or  encumbrance  whatsoever. 

Whether  the  patent  to  Taylor  should  have  issued  under  that  act 
and  subject  to  its  restriction  of  twenty-five  years,  or  under  the  act 
of  1875  and  with  a  limitation  upon  alienation  of  five  years,  is  the 
controversy  in  the  case.  The  Government  contends  for  the  act  of 

*  Section  15.  That  any  Indian  born  in  the  United  States,  who  is  the  head  of  a  family, 
or  who  has  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  and  who  has  abandoned,  or  may  here¬ 
after  abandon,  his  tribal  relations,  shall,  on  making  satisfactory  proof  of  such  abandon¬ 
ment  under  rules  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  act  entitled  “An  act  to  secure  homesteads  to  actual  settlers  on  the  public 
domain,”  approved  May  twentieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  the  acts  amendatory 
thereof,  except  that  the  provisions  of  the  eighth  section  of  the  said  act  shall  not  be  held  to 
apply  to  entries  made  under  this  act:  Provided,  however,  That  the  title  to  lands  acquired 
bv  any  Indian  by  virtue  hereof  shall  not  be  subject  to  alienation  or  incumbrance  either 
by  voluntary  conveyance  or  the  judgment,  decree,  or  order  of  any  court,  and  shall  be  and 
remain  inalienable  for  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  patent  issued  therefor: 
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1884  and  the  contention  had  the  support  of  the  District  Court. 
Appellees  contend  for  the  application  of  the  act  of  1875  and  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  approved  the  contention.  We  put  to  one 
side  the  act  of  1881,  which  prescribes  a  period  of  non-alienation  of 
twenty  years,  as  it  is  conceded  that  the  act  applied  only  to  Winne- 
bagoes,  and  Taylor  is  a  Sioux. 

The  question  in  the  case,  then,  is  the  simple  one:  Which  act 
applied  to  and  determined  Taylor’s  rights,  or,  to  state  the  ques¬ 
tion  differently  and  at  the  same  time  give  the  test  of  its  solution, 
Was  the  act  of  1875  repealed  or  superseded  by  the  act  of  1884? 
There  are  no  repealing  words  in  the  latter  act  and  if  it  repealed  the 
other  act  it  must  have  done  so  by  implication.  The  implication 
of  such  an  affect  is  not  favored  and  the  character  of  the  act  rejects 
it.  Unquestionably  the  act  of  1884  is  the  more  general  and  it  has 
criteria  of  application  different  from  that  of  the  act  of  1875.  The 
acts,  therefore,  have  different  objects.  Under  the  act  of  1884 
Indians  located  on  the  public  lands  at  the  passage  of  the  act  or  that 
might  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  other¬ 
wise,  thereafter  so  locate,  might  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions 
of  the  act. 

The  act  of  1875  was  more  circumscribed.  It  did  not  apply  to 
Indians  generally  but  to  those  of  special  qualifications,  those  who 
had  separated  themselves  from  their  tribes  and  the  influence  of  their 
tribes,  who  had  advanced,  therefore,  to  higher  status  and  were  better 
prepared  to  manage  their  affairs  than  Indians  in  general.  And  it 
might  well  have  been  considered  that  a  five-year  restriction  upon  the 
alienation  of  their  titles,  added  to  their  five  years’  residence,  would 
give  them  an  appreciation  of  values  sufficient  to  protect  them  against 
the  improvidence  of  their  race  and  the  imposition  of  others. 

Therefore  the  acts  had  no  repugnancy  but  had  different  fields  of 
application,  and  this,  it  might  be  contended,  even  considering  their 
future  operation.  Of  this,  however,  we  need  not  express  opinion. 
The  act  of  1884  applied  to  Indians  then  located  on  the  public  lands! 
Regarding  Taylor  simply  as  an  Indian  those  words  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  applicable  to  him;  regarding  the  purpose  of  the  act, 
which  was  to  confer  a  benefit,  not  confirm  one,  they  did  not  apply 
to  him  or  to  Indians  in  his  situation,  for  he,  and  Indians  such  as  he, 
were  the  beneficiaries  of  the  prior  act  and  he  and  other  Indians,  it  may 
be— but  certainly  he— had  substantially  performed  its  conditions. 
What  remained  to  be  done,  and  could  have  been  done  before  the 
act  of  1884  was  passed,  was  not  much  more  than  ceremony. 
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Nor  does  the  fact  that  the  act  of  1884  applied  to  such  Indians  as 
might  then  be  located  upon  the  public  lands  broaden  it  so  as  to 
include  Indians  who  were  proceeding  under  the  act  of  1875.  The 
rule  is  established  that  under  acts  of  Congress  concerning  the  public 
lands  those  are  not  regarded  as  such  to  which  a  claim  has  attached, 
though  Congress  may,  if  it  be  so  advised,  exercise  control  over  them. 
(Hasting  &  Dakota  Ry.  Co.  v.  Whitney,  132  U.  S.  357,  361,  364; 
Hodges  v.  Colcord,  193  U.  S.  192,  196;  Bunker  Hill  Co.  v.  United 
States,  226  U.  S.  548,  550.)  Homestead  entries  under  the  act  of 
1875  cannot,  therefore,  be  considered  as  having  been  referred  to. 

Taylor  and  those  in  like  situation  did  not  need  the  aid  of  the  act 
of  1884.  Its  language  was  not  of  confirmation  of  rights  but  was  per¬ 
missive  and  prospective  and  related  to  the  initiation  and  acquisition 
of  rights  by  a  different  class.  And  having  this  definite  purpose,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  suppose  that,  besides,  rights  acquired  under 
prior  laws  were  intended  to  be  limited  without  reference  to  such  laws. 
This  view  makes  it  unnecessary  to  inquire  whether  Taylor’s  rights 
had  progressed  beyond  the  point  of  subjection  to  the  power  of  Con¬ 
gress,  he  having,  as  we  have  said,  completed  his  residence  upon  the 
land,  and  nothing  remaining  but  to  make  final  proof  and  receive  the 
assurance  of  his  title,  which,  we  have  seen,  was  his  situation  nearly  a 
year  before  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1884. 

Congress  has  undoubtedly  by  its  legislation  indicated  a  policy  to 
protect  Indians  against  a  hasty  and  improvident  alienation  of  their 
lands,  and  the  Government  has  cited  a  number  of  statutes.  But,  as 
we  have  pointed  out,  such  policy  was  satisfied  by  the  act  of  1875, 
and  we  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  history  of  the  act  of 
1884  which  sustains  the  contention  that  it  was  intended  to  be  an 
amendment  of  the  act  of  1875,  or  to  indicate  that  the  latter  act  was 
not  sufficiently  potent  for  the  purposes  of  protection.  The  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Interior  Department  was  for  the  remission  of  fees 
and  this  was  responded  to,  but  confined  as  we  have  indicated;  and 
the  Interior  Department  considered  it  to  be  so  confined,  for  fees 
were  exacted  from  Taylor  upon  his  final  proof,  manifesting  opinion, 
within  a  few  months  after  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1884,  that  it  did 
not  apply  to  him.  Decree  affirmed. 

Mr.  Justice  McReynolds  took  no  part  in  the  consideration  or 
decision  of  this  case. 

Test: 

A  true  copy. 
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The  Cherokee  Indian  School  (Part  III) 

By  Fred  A.  Odds  in  the  Raleigh  Times. 

HE  Cherokees  are  more  widely  scattered  in  the 
United  States  than  any  other  Indians.  Mr. 
Mooney,  an  ethnological  expert  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  is  the  writer’s  authority  for  the  statement 
that  of  all  the  Indians  who  have  a  language,  and  all 
of  them  have  something  in  this  line,  the  Cherokee 
language  is  the  most  difficult  to  “think,”  for  the  reason  that  it  is  so 
involved.  In  the  English  language  there  are  the  past,  present,  and 
future  tenses,  but  in  the  Cherokee  there  are  the  far  distant  past,  the 
near  past,  the  present,  the  near  future  and  the  very  distant  future, 
and  so  on  in  other  lines.  To  the  Indian  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all 
about  it  and  when  one  thinks  of  this  it  is  clear  that  your  Cherokee 
is  a  pretty  smart  fellow.  He  speaks  in  ideographs  and  he  thinks  in 
something  even  beyond  these;  in  other  words  he  is  a  sort  of  fourth- 
dimension  man  in  the  language,  to  use  a  mathematical  phrase. 

The  old  Indians  who  know  not  or  will  not  speak  English  are 
called  “old  smokes.”  The  shamans  are  generally  old  men,  well 
over  50,  but  are  sometimes  younger.  The  Indian  mother  has  a 
sublime  contempt  for  a  baby  carriage,  and  she  carries  her  papoose 
in  a  carrying  pack  at  her  back,  precisely  like  Grandma  Eve  must 
have  carried  little  Cain  and  Abel.  Then,  too,  she  is  in  no  hurry  to 
name  kiddo,  but  takes  her  time;  waits  maybe  until  the  youngster  is 
a  year  old.  Then  suddenly  she  sees  something  which  strikes  her 
as  furnishing  a  good  basis  for  a  name  and  when  she  packs  kiddo 
home  she  says  to  the  fond  papa,  “I  have  just  found  a  splendid  name 
for  baby.  Today,  as  we  were  going  along,  a  big  turkey  gobbler 
walked  into  the  path,  stood  straight  up,  looked  at  us,  and  went 
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‘Gobble!  Gobble!’  Let’s  name  baby  Concototagah.”  Papa  nods  and 
grunts,  meaning  “Yes”  both  ways,  and  baby,  grown  to  manhood  now,  is 
the  champion  wrestler  of  the  tribe,  Concototagah,  which  in  our  English 
is  “Standing  Turkey.”  One  day  another  mama  was  calmly  walking 
along  with  kiddo,  14  months  old,  at  her  back,  when  suddenly  a  careless 
“old  smoke,”  away  up  yonder  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  farm  or  grass 
field  almost  overhanging  the  path,  let  a  spade  slip  out  of  his  hands. 
Down  it  fell  and  stuck  in  the  path  right  in  front  of  mamma  and  kiddo. 
Did  mama  jump  or  scream?  Not  much.  Did  baby  cry  or  yell?  Not 
at  all.  All  these  things  come  along  in  the  Indian’s  life.  When  mama 
got  back  she  informed  the  fond  papa  that  she  had  found  an  altogether 
lovely  name  for  kiddo,  and  so  it  was  then  and  there  bestowed,  namely, 
Kordaske,  which  Englished  is  “spade.”  Yet  another  mama,  out  for 
a  10-mile  stroll  with  her  youngster  in  the  pack,  her  eyes  like  a  couple 
of  bright  beads,  those  wonderful  Indian  eyes  these  children  have,  saw 
two  buzzards  sitting  high  up  on  a  limb,  one  leaning  over  in  a  very  con¬ 
fidential  attitude  as  if  whispering  to  the  other,  and  upon  her  return 
the  dear  little  angel  she  was  carrying  was  promptly  given  the  sweet 
cognomen  of  “Whispering  Buzzard.” 

Of  course  the  reader  has  heard  of  one  of  the  most  famous  records  in 
the  world,  the  great  book,  made  nearly  a  thousand  years  ago  in  Eng¬ 
land,  known  as  the  “Doomsday  Book.”  The  Cherokees  here  in  this 
reservation  of  the  “Eastern  Band,”  the  only  United  States  Indian  reser¬ 
vation  in  the  south,  have  what  their  superintendent,  J.  E.  Henderson,  apt. 
ly  terms  the  “Book  of  Life  and  Death,”  in  this  being  set  down  by  three 
experts,  Messrs.  Harris,  Blythe  and  French,  all  the  facts  about  every 
Indian,  showing  the  percentage  of  Indian  blood  down  to  1-16,  for  to 
that  degree  they  share  in  the  tribal  funds  and  also  have  part  in  the 
holding  in  common  of  the  lands,  63,000  acres.  Before  this  book  was 
made,  in  1907,  there  was  a  census  made  by  an  expert  named  Hester,  so 
that  Uncle  Sam  would  know  everything  possible  about  these,  his  red 
children.  The  writer  devoted  several  hours  to  studying  the  great  “Book 
of  Life  and  Death,”  which  is  full  of  very  human  interest,  as  the  writer 

will  discover. 

Uncle  Sam  keeps  close  track  on  all  his  Indian  children  or  wards, 
shall  we  say,  and  Superintendent  Henderson  says  that  of  only  one  who 
has  been  here  there  is  not  a  trace.  This  is  one  of  the  Owl  girls,  Martha 
Owl  Simpson,  and  she  has  been  lost  for  years.  After  going  through 
the  school  here  she  graduated  at  the  great  Indian  school  at  Carlisle 
Pa.,  went  to  California,  married  a  white  man,  dropped  out  of  sight 
and  can’t  be  found  anywhere.  She  has  all  the  rights  possessed  by  any 
member  of  this  tribe. 

These  Indians  here,  known  as  the  “Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  In- 
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dians  of  North  Carolina,”  are  a  regular  state  corporation,  chartered  in 
1907.  They  are  subject  to  the  state  laws,  although  they  do  not  vote  or 
pay  any  state  tax,  they  being  at  no  charge  to  the  state  whatever.  About 
25  per  cent  of  them  do  not  speak  English,  but  really  all  except  a  few 
dozen  of  the  very  old  ones  know  none  of  it;  these  "Old  Smokes”  living 
away  back  in  their  coves. 

The  first  effort  to  define  the  degree  of  what  is  known  as  “blood” 
was  by  Harris  Roe,  a  United  States  expert,  and  a  difficult  job  he  found 
it.  Really  it  would  not  have  been  accomplished  but  for  the  versatile 
Mr.  James  Blythe,  the  smartest  of  all  the  Cherokees,  who  did  most  of 
it.  His  memory  goes  back  at  least  forty  years  and  he  used  to  know 
every  Cherokee  by  name,  not  only  here  but  also  in  the  counties  of  Gra¬ 
ham,  Cherokee  and  Macon,  this  Indian  reservation  being  partly  in  Swain 
and  partly  in  Jackson  counties.  There  are  300  Indians  in  Graham 
county  and  the  United  States  maintains  a  day  school  for  them  there 
near  Robbinsville. 

The  older  Indians,  the  full-bloods,  are  passing  away  quite  rapidly. 
They  like  to  live  the  isolated  life,  following  the  customs  of  their  ancestors 
in  the  unnumbered  centuries,  and  Mr.  Blythe  says  he  really  does  not 
think  the  half-bloods  should  butt  in  and  talk  about  wanting  the  land  of 
the  reservation  allotted  per  capita,  but  that  they  should  respect  the 
wishes  of  these  old  Indians,  who,  after  all,  are  the  real  representatives 
of  the  Cherokees,  in  customs  and  in  modes  of  life  and  thought.  So  he 
hopes  that  the  lands  will  always  be  held  in  common  and  not  divided,  for 
if  divided  much  of  it  would  soon  pass  from  the  Indians. 

As  has  been  stated  in  this  series  of  stories  of  Indian  life  here,  these 
Cherokees  have  a  large  fund  in  Asheville  banks  and  once  in  a  while  al¬ 
lotments  or  payments  for  this  are  made  to  them.  When  they  get  this 
money  some  of  the  Cherokees  do  exactly  like  white  folks  do :  they  blow- 
in  the  money  as  fast  as  they  can,  spending  it  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  buy¬ 
ing  finery  of  every  kind,  riding  on  the  trains  and  getting  hold  of  whiskey 
in  some  instances,  but  on  the  other  hand  a  great  many  put  their  money 
to  fine  uses,  buying  cattle,  farm  implements,  sewing  machines,  furnish¬ 
ings  for  their  houses  and  good  clothing,  while  some  deposit  it  in  banks 
and  some,  again  exactly  like  white  people,  hide  it. 

These  Indians,  as  has  been  stated,  live  in  separate  houses,  and  these 
are  small  and  quite  alike,  sometimes  on  little  elevations  near  the  streams, 
which  are  numerous,  or  at  the  heads  of  coves,  with  beautiful  backgrounds 
of  mountain.  These  Indian  have  what  are  known  as  “clans,”  some 
with  birds  as  their  emblems,  taking  from  the  latter  their  names,  others 
taking  the  names  of  animals.  There  is  one  man  whose  name  was  Owl 
who  suddenly  changed  it  to  Crane,  this  being  entirely  permissable  since 
he  belongs  to  the  “bird”  family.  It  would  not  have  been  proper  for  him 
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to  have  assumed  the  name  of  Wolf  or  Fox  or  Beaver.  There  are  seven 
or  eight  big  families  with  animal  names. 

An  unthinking  person  who  came  here  would  have  the  idea  that  the 
Indian  houses  are  full  of  relics  of  the  old  days,  but  this  is  not  true,  for 
most  of  them  are  gone,  nearly  all  in  fact.  The  writer  has  secured  for  the 
Hall  of  History  one  of  the  antique  Cherokee  clay  cooking  pots,  the  only 
one  now  on  the  reservation,  and  also  two  masks  used  in  the  “Ghost 
Dance, ’’one  made  out  of  wood  the  other  out  of  guord,  with  plenty  of 
feathers.  When  these  are  put  on  view  at  Raleigh  they  will  certainly 
attract  attention,  as  will  also  an  exhibit  of  modern  basketry  and  pot¬ 
tery.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  know  that  North  Carolina  is  a  prize 
winner  and  Superintendent  Henderson  gets  all  puffed  up  with  pride 
when  he  tells  you  his  Cherokees  here  got  the  gold  medal,  the  highest 
award,  for  the  splendid  basketry  they  sent  to  the  San  Francisco  exposi¬ 
tion.  When  the  writer  puts  this  on  view  the  down-country  basket- 
makers  will  certainly  open  their  eyes. 

The  last  of  the  Cherokee  pottery  makers  died  last  spring,  Eve  Catois- 
ter  and  now  the  work  done  here  is  by  Catawba  Indians,  who  came  to  this 
reservation  from  South  Carolina,  where  they  live  as  a  tribe,  though  there 
are  only  about  150  of  them.  Mrs.  Sampson  Owl,  the  wife  of  the  Chero¬ 
kee  school  gardner,  is  the  best  artist  in  pottery  now.  The  Catawba  pot¬ 
tery  can  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  Cherokee,  because  it  is  smooth 
while  that  of  the  Cherokees  is  rough  on  the  outside. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  Valentines,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  open¬ 
ed  several  Indian  mounds  here  and  secured  thousands  of  pre-historic  ob¬ 
jects.  Each  year  the  University  of  Chicago  sends  a  man  here  to  buy 
every  relic  he  can  get.  Another  comes  as  the  representative  of  a  mu¬ 
seum  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y;,  and  he  too  goes  into  every  cove.  These  In¬ 
dians  cannot  make  moccasins  and  articles  of  that  sort  because  deer  and 
other  game  are  gone,  but  nobody  can  beat  them  in  making  baskets. 

But  here  we  are,  talking  about  all  sorts  of  other  things  regarding 
these  interesting  people  and  getting  away  from  the  queer  things  that 
“Book  of  Life  and  Death”  which  has  been  referred  to  and  which  maybe 
called  a  census  list,  though  there  are  no  other  so  strange  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  It  sets  out  the  Indian  name  and  the  English  name  of  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  brings  in  the  family  connection,  so  as  to  show  tribal 
rights,  tells  the  percentage  of  Indian  blood,  the  place  where  the  person 
now  lives  and  all  sorts  of  other  things. 

The  Indians  called  Superintendent  Henderson,  in  Cherokee, 
“Hensnih.”  This  Cherokee  language  is  a  queer  one.  When  two 
Cherokees  meet  their  voices  are  dropped  low  and  they  speak  with  par¬ 
ted  lips,  since  their  language  is  the  only  one  that  can  be  spoken 
without  the  touching  of  the  lips.  So  the  whole  interview  or  chat 
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has  a  remarkable  degree  of  the  confidential  about  it.  Mr.  James 
Blythe  has  been  alluded  to  in  these  letters.  His  name  in  Cherokee 
is  “Nesquanih.”  The  Cherokees  call  him  nothing  else.  This 
word  means  chestnut-bread,  for  in  old  times  these  Indians  made 
bread  from  chestnuts  and  they  do  so  to  this  day.  They  also  beat 
up  hickory-nuts  and  mix  them  with  corn  meal,  in  balls  as  large  as  a 
grape-fruit,  put  it  away  and  when  they  want  to  use  it  boil  it  with 
water  and  make  a  rich  and  palatable  soup.  These  balls  are  known 
as  “Canutsih.” 

By  this  time  the  reader  will  want  to  be  having  a  look  at  that  roll, 
the  “Book  of  Life  and  Death,”  at  which  we  have  been  hinting,  and 
so  here  goes  for  that.  It  must  be  remembered  that  each  person’s 
Indian  name  is  set  out,  followed  by  the  English  one,  which  some¬ 
times  has  quite  an  Indian  air  also.  See  if  you  can  keep  these  names 
in  you  memory: 

Wee  Lee,  William  Peckerwood;  Oostinakee  (which  means  scalp), 
John  Taylor;  Tohskihkuihtihhih,  Toskigee;  Tacayah,  Bird;  Sa- 
lolaneeta;  Seequiyah,  Sevier  Skitty;  Ahlenih,  Jennre  Fodder;  Wee 
Lee  Westee,  Will  West;  Ootahnetahlih,  Jim  Tail;  Ahnooyawhih, 
Nancy  Standing  Deer;  Lawyee,  Lawyer  Feather;  Sololawaretih,  Fox 
Squirrel;  Eentonanih,  Going  Snake;  Mikeh,  Mike  walking  Stick; 
Dalkeh,  Dorcas  Cucumber;  Chesquahkahluwah,  Bird  Chopper 
Goins;  Takahsuntahnah,  John  Panther;  Kehleh,  Wild  Cat;  Konoos- 
tahyah,  Armstrong  Cornsilk;  Kunootayoih,  Ropetwister;  Salkinnih, 
Sallie  Cat;  Simmih,  James  Keg;  Skeekee,  John  Allen;  Cuhnahcah- 
tahgah,  Standing  Turkey;  Malee,  Mary  Bearmeat;  Sacaniyah,  Blue 
Owl;  Ahneyahlih,  Screamer;  Amahchunah,  Lacey  Backwater;  Elli- 
hee,  Alex  Standingwater;  Shahlih,  Charlie  Blackfox;  Ahlihtihskih, 
Runnaway  Swimmer;  Takinnih,  Katie  Climbing  Bear;  Quahtelih, 
Fidela  Shake  Ear;  Wahyahahnutah,  Little  Wolf;  Solaneetah,  Little 
Squirrel;  Cullaquahtakih,  Turn-it-Over;  Wilsihnih,  Wilson  Feather- 
head;  Ooyoskahlawteqeskih,  Dave  Axe;  Cuhlareskih,  Goliath  Little 
John;  Dahnenolih,  Smoke. 


Crossing  ti)e  Rubicon 

Being  a  Little  Preachment  to  the  Carlisle 
Students  by  the  Superintendent. 

KVERY  boy  and  girl  comes  to  a  Rubicon.  That 
Rubicon  is  Temptation.  To  pause  and  dally 
is  to  yield. 

There  was  a  law  in  Rome  expressly  for¬ 
bidding  any  of  its  generals  from  crossing  the  boundaries 
of  the  Roman  province  without  first  obtaining  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  Roman  Senate.  Caesar  did  not  have  this 
consent.  A  rich  country  lay  beyond  the  Rubicon. 
The  desire  to  invade,  conquor,  and  add  new  laurels  to 
his  crown  of  glory  siezed  him.  Pausing  to  contem¬ 
plate  the  personal  reward  of  such  a  conquest  he  forgot  his 
duty  to  his  country  and  his  obligation  to  maintain  the 
peace  and  diginity  of  the  Roman  people.  He  plunged, 
and  thus  involved  his  country  in  a  series  of  foreign  wars 
which  resulted  finally  in  the  decline  and  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  And  Rome  lost  her  freedom  all  be¬ 
cause  one  of  her  generals  paused  at  the  brink  of  the 
Rubicon  and  yielded  to  temptation. 

Emerson  once  said,  “  We  send  our  sons  to  college 
in  order  that  the  boys  may  educate  them.”  That  is 
to  say,  we  are  taught  by  our  associates.  A  youug  man 
may  leave  school  an  accomplished  scholar  and  a  gentle¬ 
man,  and  well  preparee  to  perform  his  part  in  the  world 
he  is  about  to  enter,  or  he  may  come  away  a  blackguard, 
a  spendthrift,  a  profligate,  or  a  sot.  It  all  depends  upon 
how  he  employs  his  time  and  the  company  he  keeps. 
No  matter  where  we  go  or  what  our  surroundings  may 
be  we  shall  encounter  temptation — we  shall  come  to  a 
Rubicon.  It  requires  great  courage  and  persistent 
effort  to  lead  clean,  wholesome  lives.  “He  that  con- 
quereth  himself  is  greater  than  he  that  taketh  a  city.” 
If  we  fail  to  overcome  the  temptations  of  youth  we  shall 
most  likely  fail  to  overcome  the  greater  temptations  that 
beset  life’s  pathway  after  we  leave  the  paternal  roof  and 
the  fostering  care  of  sympathetic  advisers.  Therefore 
screw  your  courage  to  the  sticking  place  and  “stick.” 
Begin  now. 

O.  H.  LIPPS. 
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IF  I  don’t  trust 
a  man  I  don’t 
give  him  respon¬ 
sibility.  If  I  do 
trust  him  I  let 
him  alone. 


J.  OGDEN  ARMOUR 
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The  Deep  Creek  Reservation 
and  Its  Indians: 

By  Albert  B.  Reagan. 

NE  hundred  and  fifty  miles  southwest  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  eight  miles  east  of  the  western  boundary  of 
Utah  and  seventy  miles  south  of  Wendover  Sta¬ 
tion  on  the  Western  Pacific  railroad,  is  a  north 
and  south  mountain  range  called  the  Deep  Creek 
range.  It  is  one  of  the  Basin  ranges  and  is  the 
result  of  a  gigantic  normal  fault  on  its  western  down-throw  side. 
The  escarpment  shows  a  displacement  of  about  fourteen  thousand 
feet,  six  thousand  feet  of  which  still  remain,  the  crest  rising  six 
thousand  feet  above  the  Deep  Creek  valley  to  the  westward.  The 
fault-block  is  tilted  eastward,  gradually  sloping  to  the  foot  of  the 
Fish  Spring  range,  to  which  it  is  a  down-throw  side.  The  main 
ridge  culminates  in  Bald  Mountain  (eleven  thousand  feet  in  altitude), 
and  Haystack  or  Ibapah  Peak  (twelve  thousand  one  hundred  and 
one  feet  in  height).  At  the  south  treminus  of  the  range  a  succession 
of  faulting  brings  in  a  succession  of  westward  fault-block  spurs  with 
eastward  dipping  strata,  known  collectively  as  the  Spring  Creek 
range.  Another  spur  leading  off  eastward  from  Goodwin  (Gold 
Hill)  is  known  as  the  Clifton  Mountains.  The  whole  mountain 
series  is  the  result  of  a  succession  of  north  and  south  faults  with 
strata  dipping  at  a  high  angle  to  the  eastward. 

The  Deep  Creek  valley  west  of  the  mountains  is  comprised  of 
an  ancient  lake  area  surrounded  in  the  main  by  the  Deep  Creek  and 
Spring  Creek  ranges  of  mountains.  This  strip  is  drained  by  Deep 
Creek  and  its  tributaries  and  is  called  "Lower  Egypt”  on  account 
of  its  fertility,  while  the  mountain  districts  amply  take  care  of  the 
country’s  stock.  Among  the  settlers  of  the  valley  are  George  Etta, 
John  Erickson,  Cooks,  Hibbards,  Lees,  Probert,  Stuart,  the  Kelleys, 
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George  Fergison,  the  Felts, Sni\Teleys,  H  utsons,  Bonamonts,  Mulners, 
Sheridans,  Mr.  Hiks,  Wade  Perish,  and  the  Weavers.  The  Deep 
Creek  Indian  Reservation  also  occupies  one  and  three-fourths  town¬ 
ships  in  the  south-central  part  of  the  region. 

Geological  Formations. 

HTHE  west  face  of  the  mainrange  is  granite.  The  east  and  south 
A  slopes  are  clastic  rocks  as  are  the  rocks  in  the  Spring  Creek 
range.  The  Clifton-Gold  Hill  region  is  granite  with  numerous 
intrusions  of  porphyries  and  quartz-lime  dikes.  East  and  north  of 
the  mountains  are  Bonneville  deposits,  while  those  in  the  Deep  Creek 
valley  are  Quaternary  and  Tertiary  in  age. 


Archaeon. 

THE  west  face  of  the  main  ridge  of  the  Deep  Creek  range  is 
A  granite  from  near  the  Queen  of  Sheba  mine  north  to  the  Juab 
County  line,  a  distance  of  about  seven  miles.  The  area  is  about 
three  miles  in  width  from  east  to  west.  This  granite  is  light  of  color. 
A  dark  colored  plutonic  rock  is  exposed  at  Crow  Springs  west  of 
the  Spring  Creek  range  and  is  probably  Archaen  in  age,  as  the  su¬ 
perimposed  in  place  upon  it.  The  area  exposed  here  is  very  small. 


Algonkin  (?) 


AT  THE  Queen  of  Sheba  mine  a  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  foot  tunnel  was  driven  into  the  mountain  side  to  tap  the 
main  vein  from  a  lower  level.  The  first  one  thousand  feet  of  the 
tunnel  showed  course  grained  granite,  the  rest  quartzite  to  shistose- 
quartzite  (Algonkin?)  wedged  with  intrusive  granite  dikes. 


Clifton  Formation. 


1 1  'HE  formation  in  Gold  Hill-Clifton  region  isgranite  with  numer¬ 
ous  intrusions  of  porphyries  and  quartz-lime  dikes.  This  for¬ 
mation  is  probably  Archaeon  or  Algonkian  in  age.  The  principal 
mines  of  the  region  are  located  in  this  district. 


Silurian. 

gXTEN DING  down  the  west  face  of  the  mountain  range  for 
about  six  miles  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Deep  Creek 
Indian  Reservation  is  a  narrow  strip  of  limestone  in  which  the  writer 
found  Haly sites  resembling  Haly sites  Catenulata  which  seems  to  place 
this  rock  series  as  Silurian  in  age. 
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Mississippian. 

[N  THE  SPnng  Creek  region  and  southward  are  limestone  ex¬ 
posures  capped  in  places  with  very  hard  sandstone  leaning  toward 
a  quartzite.  1  he  strata  are  thick  to  rather  thin  beded,  and  coarse 
grained  in  texture.  At  a  few  places  intercalated  beds  of  shale  appear, 
while  along  the  main  ridge  of  the  Deep  Creek  range  the  western 
fault  forms  great  limestone  bluffs;  limestone  conglomerate  and  chert 
pebbles  are  also  prominent  rock  exposures.  Shell  beds  are  also 
occasionally  conspicuous.  The  formation,  by  comparison,  seems 
to  be  the  same  as  the  limestone  of  the  Canyon  Range  of  west-central 
Utah  which  has  been  described  by  G.  F.  Loughlin* *  as  “clearly  of 
low'er  Mississippi  or  Madison  facies  ”,  though  the  upper  part  is 
probably  Pennsylvanian  and  some  of  the  lower  strata  pre-Missis- 
sippian  in  age.  The  formation  is  probably  two  thousand  feet  in 
thickness. 

This  formation  is  much  broken,  faulted,  and  fissured  and  pos¬ 
sesses  subterranean  passages  and  extensive  caves.  Johnson  Creek 
is  swallowed  up  in  one  of  these  subterranean  passages  and  likely 
comes  out  in  the  numerous  springs  below  the  range.  Moreover, 
in  the  crevices  and  underground  passages  along  the  contact  line 
between  the  quartzite  and  the  lime  formation  there  are  lodes  of  lead 
and  lead-silver  ore,  as  will  be  mentioned  later. 


Quartzite. 


/^VERLYING  the  limestone  above  described,  is  a  series  of  red 
'‘-^quartzites  abutting  the  granite  ridge  south  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  mine,  extending  eastward  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and 
southward  as  far  as  visited.  The  early  geologist  who  visited  the  re¬ 
gion  believed  the  quartzite  to  be  beneath  the  limestone  formation 
and  mapped  it  as  middle  and  upper  Ordovican.  * 

But  after  going  over  the  region  and  also  comparing  Mr.  Lough- 
lin’s  paper  with  reference  to  the  quartzite  of  the  Canyon  Range,  +  he 
is  lead  the  believe  that  the  quartzite  under  consideration  is  upper 
Mississippian  and  Pennsylvanian  in  age. 

Carboniferous  (Undivided). 

FN  THE  curved  mountain  area  from  near  Trout  Creek  to  the 
Nevada  line  and  then  down  same  about  all  the  way  to  Wendover, 


*A  Reconnaissance  in  the  Canyon  Range,  West  Central  Utah,  Professional  Paper  90 — 
F  P.  P.  53,  54. 

*See  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  Professional  Paper  71,  Plate  C. 
tLoc.  cit.  pp  54,  55. 
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thirty  miles  farther  than  our  map  shows,  limestone  and  other  clastic 
rocks  are  shown  that  appear  to  be  of  Carboniferous  age,  but  no 
fossils  were  obtained  and  their  definite  location  in  the  Carboniferous 
system  was  not  determined.  In  appearance  the  series  along  the 
state  line  resembled  the  Aubrey  of  the  Fort  Apache  region.  The 
formation  is  very  thick. 

Tertiary  and  Later  Effusive  Rocks. 

T^OLCANIC  rocks  were  encountered  about  Ferber  and  north- 
*  west  of  Eight  Mile  Station.  From  examination  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  Tertiary  in  age. 

Indian  Mound  on  the  reservation  near  the  Nevada  line  appears 
to  be  an  extinct  volcano  of  Tertiary  age. 

Tertiary  Deposits. 

T'HE  inner  ancient  laked  region  is  composed  of  partly  lithified 
sand  and  clay  of  a  lightish  color,  some  of  it  approaching  the 
“mortar  bed”  formation  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  The  formation 
is  probobly  hundreds  of  feet  thick  and  ranges  from  the  Pliocene  at 
the  surface  to  probably  Eocene  at  base.  The  springs  of  the  region 
with  few  exceptions  come  to  the  surface  through  this  formation. 

Bonneville. 

HTHE  Bonneville  formation  covers  all  the  region  north  and  east  of 
A  the  Deep  Creek  range.  It  is  the  formation  mapped  by  Gilbert 
as  Bonneville  and  is  composed  of  unlithified  sands  and  clays.  The 
ancient  lake  beach  shows  very  conspicuously  everywhere.  This 
formation  extends  over  the  low  divide  into  the  Deep  Creek  region 
at  several  places,  the  remains  now  being  patchy.  The  formation  is, 
of  course,  Quaternary. 

Glacial. 

A  V-shaped  area  extending  westward  from  Mount  Ibapah  and 
Bald  Mountain  to  beyond  Fifteen  Mile  Creek  west  of  the 
Ghoshute  Agency  shows  every  evidence  of  glaciation.  Besides  the 
boulder  clay,  and  conspicuous  morainal  material,  the  whole  area  is 
strewn  over  with  striated  boulders  even  as  big  as  common  houses. 
The  glacier  seems  to  have  determined  the  location  of  Fifteen  Mile 
Creek. 

The  Bench— Quaternary. 

r  I  HOWARD  the  highlands  the  benches  and  foot  hills  are  covered 
A  with  coarse  sand  and  gravel.  Also  in  the  Johnson  Creek  and 
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Spring  Creek  sections,  and  south  of  the  upper  course  of  Fifteen  Mile 
Creek,  the  whole  region  is  covered  with  water-worn  cobbles.  A 
well  near  the  head  of  Spring  Creek  gave  thirty  feet  of  cobbles  and 
did  not  reach  through  the  deposit.  Alluvial  fans,  consisting  of 
heterogeneous  masses  of  coarse  sand,  gravel,  and  cobbles  were  also 
conspicuous  near  the  mountains  and  about  the  mouths  of  the 
canyons.  The  thickness  of  the  formation  varies  from  a  few  inches 
to  probably  fifty  feet. 

The  Valley  Quaternary. 

HTHE  broad  central  floor  of  the  ancient  lake  bed  is  covered  with 
a  few  inches  to  a  few  feet  of  loam,  often  of  the  adobe  type.  In 
the  valleys  this  deposit  is  composed  chiefly  of  sand  and  clay  loam 
varying  from  a  few  inches  to  fifty  feet.  Also  in  the  lower  section 
of  the  laked  area  the  prevailing  southwesterly  winds  have  filled  it  up 
to  a  great  thickness.  It  is  quite  probable  that  a  part  of  the  forma¬ 
tion  here  is  of  the  Bonneville  stage. 


Mineral  Wealth. 

SOME  sixty  years  ago  the  Indians  discovered  ore  of  the  lead- 
silver  variety  in  the  Deep  Creek  range  and,  through  not  know¬ 
ing  its  value,  showed  the  ore  to  some  of  the  white  settlers.  A 
mining  craze  followed.  The  Queen  of  Sheba  and  Spring  Creek 
districts  were  prospected,  actual  mining  begun,  and  about  fifty 
mining  claims,  all  within  the  limit  of  the  present  Indian  reservation, 
were  patented.  Ore  was  then  found  at  Gold  Hill  and  great 
excitement  followed  for  a  time.  But  as  all  the  ore  in  the  district 
was  low  grade  the  work  was  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  increased 
cost  of  living  and  long  transporation  across  the  Salt  Lake  Desert 
seventy  miles  to  Wendover  on  the  Western  Pacific.  But  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  tungsten  at  Gold  Hill  and  at  Trout  Creek  last  year  gave 
a  new  impetus  to  the  mining  interests.  A  million  dollar  railroad 
has  just  been  completed  from  Wendover  to  Gold  Hill  (Goodwin), 
and  within  a  few  months  from  a  single  house  (the  post  office)  and 
a  few  mining  shacks,  a  mining  city  has  sprung  up  and  all  is  rush 
and  bustle. 

The  four  principal  mineral  districts  are  Queen  of  Sheba,  Spring 
Creek,  Trout  Creek,  and  Clifton  Gold  Hill  section,  the  first  two 
being  within  the  limits  of  the  present  Indian  reservation.  Follow¬ 
ing  is  a  short  description  of  each. 
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Queen  of  Sheba  Mining  District. 

HPHIS  district  is  of  interest  as  it  lies  within  the  limits  of  the  Deep 
Creek  Reservation.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  Fifteen  Mile 
Creek  southeast  of  Ibapah  Peak.  In  this  region  the  following  min¬ 
ing  claims  have  been  patented:  the  M.  Merrill  mine;  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  mine  (two  claims);  and  the  Queen’s  Minister  mine.  The 
claims  are  contiguous  and  of  similar  formation. 

The  Queen  of  Sheba  mine  is  the  oldest  mine  and  the  only  one 
which  has  had  extensive  development  work  done. 

The  original  Queen  of  Sheba  mine  was  opened  up  about  twenty- 
five  years  ago.  A  Mr.  Haven  was  the  first  man  to  work  it.  Mr. 
Rutlege,  followed  by  Mr.  Lauten  did  development  work  and  got 
out  considerable  gold.  Messrs.  Lauten  and  Palmer  are  the  princi¬ 
pal  owners  of  the  mine  now. 

The  mouth  of  the  original  mine  was  eight  hundred  feet  up  the 
mountain  side  from  the  present  mouth.  The  mineral,  until  the  fall 
of  1914,  was  separated  by  the  stamp-quicksilver  system,  the  ore 
being  of  the  free-milling  variety.  The  stamp  mill  is  one  and  one 
half  miles  down  the  canyon  from  the  mine.  The  old  system  had  a 
tramway  from  the  mine  to  a  level  fifteen  hundred  feet  below  in  the 
canyon,  and  from  there  the  ore  was  hauled  to  the  mill  with  a  wagon. 
The  tramway  proved  too  expensive.  Also,  it  was  believed  that  by 
driving  a  tunnel  into  the  ore  body  at  a  lower  level,  better  results 
could  be  obtained.  As  a  result  of  this  conclusion,  a  tunnel  ten 
hundred  and  eighty  feet  in  horizontal  length  and  a  three  hundred 
and  seventy-six  feet  raised-slant  shaft  was  completed  in  1914  at  a 
cost  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars.  A  new  road  costing  one 
thousand  dollars  was  also  made  to  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel,  and  over 
it  the  ore  (fifty  tons  per  day)  wras  hauled  to  the  mill.  This  made 
the  hauling  of  the  ore  much  cheaper  than  formerly  and  also  gave  a 
better  access  to  the  ore  body  itself. 

The  first  one  thousand  feet  of  the  tunnel  shows  coarse  grained 
granite,  the  rest  quartzite  to  shistose-quartzite  (Algonkin?)  wedged 
with  intrusive  granite  dikes. 

The  ore  vein  has  a  trend  of  north  sixty-three  degrees  and  a  dip 
of  forty-three  degrees  nearly  east.  The  vein  is  brown  to  gray 
quartz.  It  is  of  the  free-milling  gold  variety,  although  it  contains 
some  gold  sulphide.  The  width  of  the  vein  varies  but  averages 
from  fourteen  to  twenty-five  feet.  The  ore  is  low  grade,  contain- 
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ing  from  five  to  fourteen  dollars  in  gold  (or  better),  also  some  silver, 
lead,  and  antimony. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Johnson  operated  the  mine  in  1914  and  1915  with  the 
aid  of  Mr.  F.  S.  Sherman.  But  on  account  of  the  high  prices  and 
the  long  haul  to  Wendover,  the  mine  was  closed  in  the  fall  of  1915. 
The  work,  will  be  resumed  soon,  now  that  the  railroad  terminus  is 
near  it. 

The  Spring  Creek  Mining  District. 

THIS  district  is  also  of  interest  as  it  is  situated  wholly  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Indian  reservation.  It  lies  on  the  east  face 
of  the  Spring  Creek  spur  of  the  Deep  Creek  range  near  the  head 
of  Johnson  Creek.  Silver-lead  ore  was  discovered  over  thirty  years 
ago  and  there  was  quite  an  excitement  over  the  discovery.  Some 
thirty  claims  were  patented  and  several  buildings,  including  an 
hotel,  were  erected.  Then  silver  declined  and  the  district  was 
abandoned.  Many  of  the  claims  are  owned  by  Mr.  M.  Merrill; 
others  by  various  parties.  In  1915  Arthur  Southerland  and  J.  B. 
Thomas  re-prospected  the  abandoned  claims  owned  some  thirty 
years  formerly  by  S.  S.  Worthington  of  Grantsville,  Utah,  later  by 
Gash  Brothers  of  Ibapah,  Utah,  making  a  rich  strike.  In  doing 
assessment  work  on  one  of  the  old  claims  they  encountered  a  body 
of  pure  galena  ore.  They  shipped  a  carload  of  this  ore  which 
smelted  twenty-four  dollars  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Since  then  they 
have  driven  a  one  hundred  foot  tunnel  into  this  vein  and  have  also 
discovered  other  valuable  outcroppings.  When  visited  by  the  writer 
everything  indicated  that  the  miners’  expectation  would  be  realized. 
The  ore  is  in  fissure  and  blanket  veins  in  Mississippian  limestone, 
along  a  contact  between  a  quartzite  ridge  and  the  lime  formation. 
Several  car  loads  of  low  grade  ore  could  be  picked  up  as  surface 
float  in  the  vicinity. 

Trout  Creek  Region. 


nPHERE  are  outcroppings  at  Willow  Springs  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Trout  Creek  on  the  east  flank  of  the  Deep  Creek  range. 
The  ore  at  Willow  Springs  is  copper,  silver,  and  lead;  that  at  Trout 
Creek  paying  tungsten. 


The  Clifton-Gold  Hill  District. 


THIS  district  while  off  the  reservation  is  of  interest  in  showing 
the  minerals  that  may  be  found  on  the  reservation  at  the  other 
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end  of  the  same  range  of  mountains;  and  also  from  the  fact  that  the 
prospective  value  of  these  mines  has  brought  the  railroad  forty- 
three  miles  nearer  the  Deep  Creek  reserve. 

The  minerals  found  here  are  extensive  tungsten  ledges,  copper, 
silver,  lead,  gold,  and  molybdenum.  The  mines  now  developing 
and  in  operation  are:The  Copperopolis, Seminole  Copper  Company’s 
property;  the  Glory  Hole,  the  property  of  the  Lucy  L.  Mining  & 
Milling  Company;  Wilson  Consolidated,  property  of  the  Woodman 
Mining  Company;  the  Western  Union,  Gold  Hill,  Trip-Southerland 
Copper  Company’s  property;  and  the  property  of  the  Western 
Pacific  Copper  Company.  The  region  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the 
richest  mining  legions  in  Utah. 

Soil. 

IT  was  the  writer’s  intention  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
soil  of  the  reservation  to  find  out  what  crops  would  do  best  in 
the  section.  Pursuant  with  that  intention  he  collected  five  soil 
samples  and  sent  them  to  the  Bureau  of  Soils,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Sample  No.  1  was  from  the  Stewart  Ranch  in  the  immediate 
Deep  Creek  valley,  some  four  miles  a  little  to  the  east  of  south  of 
the  Ibapah  P.  O.  It  is  surface  creek-wash  and  made  up  of  both 
lime-gravel,  and  sandstone  and  granite  debris  pulverized  by  river 
action  and  the  action  of  the  air.  The  depth  of  the  soil  ranges  from 
two  to  ten  or  more  feet  deep.  Sample  taken  from  the  surface. 

Specimen  No.  2  was  taken  from  the  center  of  the  School  Farm 
of  the  Deep  Creek  Indian  Day  School  to  the  west  of  the  Fifteen 
Mile  Creek  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  northwest  of  the  school 
and  agency.  The  specimen  is  weathered  detritus  from  the  mountains 
to  the  south  which,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  are  mostly  limestone, 
although  some  sandstone  and  granite  are  exposed.  The  formation 
appears  to  be  Mississippian  in  age. 

Specimen  No.  3  was  taken  from  Mr.  Ike  Lee’s  ranch  on  Johnson 
Creek  fifteen  miles  south  of  Ibapah  P.  O.  It  was  secured  on  a  bench 
near  Mr.  Lee’s  house  to  the  east  of  Johnson  Creek.  The  soil  here 
appears,  in  the  main,  to  be  weathered  Palaeozoic  rocks.  It  is  about 
a  foot  thick;  constituency,  clay. 

Specimen  No.  4  was  taken  from  four  inches  beneath  the  sur¬ 
face,  (the  thrown-over  part  of  a  four-inch  furrow),  one  hundred  feet 
northwest  of  the  agency  residence  at  the  Deep  Creek  Indian  School, 
twelve  miles  south  of  Ibapah  P.  O.,  Juab  County,  Utah.  The  soil  is 
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shallow,  ranging  from  one  foot  to  a  few  inches  down  to  rock  or  hard- 
pan.  This  soil  is  from  weathered  granite  of  Archaean  age. 

Specimen  No.  5  was  taken  from  Annie’s  Tommy’s  Ranch  in  the 
bottom  land  just  to  the  east  of  Fifteen  Mile  Creek  and  about  one- 
half  mile  north  of  the  Deep  Creek  Indian  School  at  Indian  Ranch 
some  twelve  miles  south  of  Ibapah  P.  O.  The  specimen  was  taken 
from  the  surface  and  is  composed  principally  of  wash  from  the 
mountains.  The  mountains  here  are  composed  of  Archaean  granite 
and  such  Paleozoic  rocks  as  sandstone,  limestone,  quartzites,  etc. 

The  analysis  of  these  soils  gave  the  following: 

Per  cent  of  Oven  Dried  Soils. 


Sample  No.  (on  sacks). 
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MgO 

N 
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Bridge  tests  do  not  show  alkali. 

Mechanical 

analysis  of  soils  ( fine  earth )  from  Ibapah,  Utah 

( Deep  Creek  Indian  Reserve.) 
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:  25.7 
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(1)  Small  amount  of  magnetite  present.  Quartz,  biotite,  and  cal- 
cite  are  fairly  plentiful.  Muscovite  is  apparently  less  abundant  than 
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biotite.  Plagioclases,  hornblende,  traces  of  Spicules,  some  vegetable 
matter,  traces  of  apitite,  epidite,  doubtful  orthoclase,  and  very  doubt- 
ful  gypsum  are  present. 

(2)  Magnetite  is  present  in  larger  quantities  than  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  sample.  Quartz,  biotite,  hornblende,  calcite,  muscovite,  plagi- 
oclase,  and  microline  are  the  common  minerals  present.  Rutite, 
zincon,  and  orthoclase  are  present  in  very  small  amounts.  Epidote 
occurs  in  traces.  Vegetable  matter  and  some  few  spicules  are  noted. 
Apparently  calcite  is  considerably  less  abundant  in  this  than  in  the 
preceding  sample. 

(4)  Magnetite  is  comparatively  abundant.  Quartz,  orthoclase, 
plagioclase,  hornblende,  biotite,  vegetable  matter,  rare  spicules,  rare 
zincon,  muscovite,  and  rare  rutite  are  present. 

(3)  Magnetite  is  present  in  about  the  same  amount  as  in  sample 
No.  2.  Quartz  and  biotite  are  the  more  usual  minerals  present. 
Hornblende,  epidote,  muscovite,  rutite,  and  orthoclase  occur  in 
minor  quantities.  Some  vegetable  matter  was  noted. 

Magnetite  is  present  in  about  the  same  amount  as  in  sample  No. 
4.  Quartz  is  the  most  abundant  mineral  present.  Orthoclase, 
biotite,  some  isotropic  material  of  doubtful  nature,  rutite,  hornblende, 
zincon,  piagicoclase,  epidote,  vegetable  matter,  and  a  few  spicule¬ 
like  particles  are  present. 

From  the  analysis  it  would  appear  that  the  soils  are  exceptionally 
rich  in  potash,  fairly  rich  in  lime,  but  not  exceptionally  rich  in  other 
constituents.  There  appears  to  be  no  alkali  in  the  soil  and  there 
is  no  apparent  reason  why  it  should  not  be  of  value  for  general 
farm  crops  if  properly  treated.  In  fact,  the  analysis  shows  that 
these  soils  are  well  supplied  with  the  elements  of  plant  food  except 
nitrogen  and  humus.  These  may  be  furnished  by  proper  irri¬ 
gation  and  by  addition  of  barn  yard  manure  or  by  the  growing  and 
plowing  of  green  manure  crops  such  as  field  peas,  clover,  alfalfa, 
or  sweet  clover,  which  has  escaped  from  cultivation  and  grows  every¬ 
where  in  the  region.  This  clover,  though  not  used  for  a  forage  crop, 
grows  luxuriantly,  quickly,  and  produces  an  excellent  yield.  Should 
it  be  plowed  under  as  a  fertilizer,  it  would  enable  the  operator  to  add 
large  quantities  of  humus-forming  material  to  the  soil. 

Water  Supply. 

As  will  be  seen  by  a  later  part  of  this  article,  these  Indians  are 
supposed  to  get  one-third  of  the  water  of  the  various  upper  tribu- 
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taries  of  Deep  Creek.  But  much  of  this  water  is  lost  by  underground 
drainage 

All  the  streams  lessen  as  they  descend  from  the  mountains. 
Johnson  Creek  sinks  in  a  hole  in  the  west  wall  of  the  canon  about 
six  miles  above  the  agency  and  the  waters  of  Deep  Creek  seldom 
reach  much  farther  than  Ibapah  in  the  summer,  being  swallowed  up 
even  at  flood  time  in  the  Salt  Lake  Desert. 

Furthermore,  the  water  which  becomes  underground  drainage 
water  in  the  upper  country  comes  to  the  surface  in  springs  in  the 
lower  districts.  Johnson  Creek  undoubtedly  comes  out  on  the 
other  side  of  Spring  Creek.  Also  in  the  country  still  lower  down 
there  are  numerous  springs.  Moreover,  the  water  in  the  well  at 
Sheridan’s  store  at  Deep  Creek  (Ibapah)  comes  within  three  feet  of 
the  top  of  the  ground,  and  on  the  Bonamont  ranch,  some  four  miles 
farther  north,  there  is  a  flowing  well. 

It  is  the  writer’s  opinion  that  artesian  water  could  be  obtained  on 
the  reservation  in  quantity  for  irrigating  purposes,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  springs.  It  is  also  quite  probably  that  water  could  be  stored  in 
some  sections. 

Timber. 

There  is  a  considerable  timbered  area.  Pine  and  balsam  are 
the  principal  merchantable  varieties.  There  are  several  million 
feet  of  this  timber  which  is  now  mature.  In  fact,  there  are  now 
over  a  million  feet  of  dead  and  down  timber  on  the  reservation  that 
should  be  taken  care  of  at  once.  The  Government  should  put  in  a 
mill  and  have  this  timber  sawed  for  use  in  buildings  for  the  Indians 
and  for  Government  use. 

Antiquity. 

In  the  long  ago  this  was  also  an  inhabited  country.  The  cliff  dwellers 
got  this  far  north  and  here  made  their  homes  for  ages.  What  became  of 
them  can  only  be  conjectured.  But  they  left  their  writings  on  the  rocks 
and  on  the  walls  of  their  homes  to  attest  their  having  been  here.  A  rock 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  east  of  the  Deep  Creek  Indian  Agency  displays 
their  work.  In  the  basin  over  Willow  Springs  Pass  six  miles  to  the  east¬ 
ward  are  numerous  pictographs  of  this  once  dominant  race.  While  at 
the  head  of  Choke  Cherry  Creek  in  Nevada  six  miles  southeast  of  the 
Indian  Agency  office  are  preserved  the  cliff  house  drawings  of  a  happier 
day  for  the  section. 

Picture  Cave. 

These  are  exposed  in  a  cliff  cave.  The  cave  is  in  yellow  limestone  in  a 
branch  canyon  on  the  west  side  of  the  upper  headwaters  of  Choke  Cherry 
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Creek.  The  mouth  of  the  cave  faces  the  south,  is  forty  feet  long  and  ten 
feet  high,  but  the  roof  pitches  to  the  floor  twenty  feet  inward.  The  draw¬ 
ings  are  on  the  back  upper  wall.  They  are  made  of  large,  wide,  heavy 
lines,  blotches,  and  crude  drawings  in  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  apparently 
of  mineral  paint.  Besides  these,  the  whole  roof  face  is  run  over  in  almost 
all  directions  by  numerous  black  lines  drawn  in  a  permiscuous  manner  and 
apparently  without  design.  The  surface  on  which  the  drawings  are  made 
is  much  weathered  and  some  of  the  pictographs  can  hardly  be  made  out, 
or  are  entirely  obliterated. 

The  Tradition  About  the  Pictographs, 

When  I  asked  the  Deep  Creek  Indians  about  these  pictures  they  gave 
me  the  following  myth  concerning  them: 

“The  pictographs  are  in  caves  along  Warm  Creek,  also  in  the  canyons 
of  the  Deep  Creek  range,  and  in  the  hills  toward  Pleasant  Valley.  They 
were  made  by  short,  heavy-set  giants  of  the  long-ago.  The  thunder  bird 
preyed  upon  this  people.  Once  my  grandfather  (grandfather  of  the 
spokesman) — you  know  my  grandfather  was  a  medicine  man — had  a 
dream  to  cure  the  sick.  What  he  saw  in  this  dream  was  his  helper  in 
driving  the  ‘sick’  out  of  people — his  guiding  spirit.  At  times  when  look¬ 
ing  for  his  guiding  spirit  he  would  go  out  hunting  in  yonder  (Ibapah 
Peak)  mountains.  Once  while  there  fasting  and  praying  he  came  along 
below  a  ridge  on  which  the  thunder  bird  had  its  nest.  There  he  saw  the 
bones  of  the  little  giants  the  great  bird  had  discarded  and  thrown  down 
from  its  nest  after  it  had  eaten  all  the  flesh  from  them.  The  bones  were 
many  in  number  and  very  heavy.  (Petrified:  It  is  probable  that  the 
bones  of  some  prehistoric  animal  may  be  exposed  in  some  of  the  hills  of 
these  mountains  and  were  seen  by  the  medicine  man.)  These  were  the 
bones  of  the  men  who  made  the  drawings  in  the  caves  and  along  the  canyon 
walls.” 

The  Shoshone-Goship  Indians. 

When  the  white  man  came  he  found  the  Shoshone-Goship  Indians  in 
possession.  Below  is  a  sketch  of  the  same. 

This  group  of  Indians  is  locally  known  as  the  Goshute  (Ghost  Ute) 
Indians.  From  what  the  writer  can  learn  they  were  first  visited  by  the 
Mormons.  At  that  time  they  dominated  western  Utah  and  eastern 
Nevada  south  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  desert  far  into  the  south  half  of 
these  two  states.  After  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California  the  overland 
route  was  made  through  the  center  of  the  territory  within  thirteen  miles 
of  the  present  Indian  reservation. 

Following  the  middle  of  the  last  century  these  Indians  began  to  com¬ 
mit  depredations  on  the  settlers  and  on  the  overland  route.  The  over¬ 
land  station  just  over  the  pass  in  the  Deep  Creek  range  twenty-eight 
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miles  east  of  here  (the  Deep  Creek  Indian  Reservation  office)was  captured 
and  burned  and  its  inmates  killed.  This  station  was  half  way  between 
Deep  Creek  (Ibapah  P.  0.)  and  Calleo  eastward  on  the  Lincoln  Highway. 
It  is  now  known  as  “Burned  Station,”  formerly  as  Overland  Pass.  It 
is  alleged  that  the  Indians  killed  three  soldiers  and  two  stock  tenders  here, 
and  that  one  soldier  got  away  wounded.  The  soldiers  were  afterwards 
taken  to  Ft.  Douglas  to  be  buried.  The  civilians  were  buried  near  the 
ruins  of  the  station  and  their  grave  still  mark  the  spot.  When  attacked 
one  white  man  retreated  to  a  stall  in  the  barn  and  killed  several  Indians 
with  his  knife  before  he  was  overcome.  It  is  alleged  that  the  Indians 
then  cut  out  his  heart  and  ate  it  to  make  them  brave.  After  the  raid 
the  station  was  moved  three  miles  eastward  on  to  a  ridge  so  as  to  make 
the  view  broader.  The  graves,  a  well,  and  part  of  a  rock  wall  still  mark 
the  old  station  site  to  remind  one  of  the  old  days. 

Deep  Station,  twelve  miles  north  of  the  agency,  fared  better,  as  there 
were  more  whites  near  it.  But  Eight  Mile  (Eagan)  station,  eight  miles 
farther  west  on  the  present  Lincoln  Highway,  while  able  to  withstand 
the  attacks  had  many  a  grim  day.  At  one  time  on  the  route  from  Deep 
Creek  station  to  Eight  Mile  the  stage  was  attacked.  The  stage  driver 
and  the  only  passenger  was  killed,  but  the  team,  at  a  break-neck  speed, 
rushed  down  the  road  and  through  the  Eight  Mile  station  gates  with  their 
dead.  At  about  the  same  time  the  stage  coming  from  the  west  to  Eight 
Mile  was  attacked  and  the  driver  killed,  but  as  in  the  previous  case  the 
frantic  horses  gained  the  station  with  the  stage  and  their  dead  driver. 
The  graves  of  these  slaughtered  men  are  just  a  little  west  of  the  old  station 
house;  and  the  old  adobe  fort,  though  now  the  residence  of  Mr.  George 
Etta,  has  the  bullet  marks  in  its  walls  to  remind  one  of  the  Indian  attacks 
in  these  grim  old  days.  It  is  alleged  that  the  old  Indians  now  living  took 
part  in  the  raids. 

To  stop  the  depredations  the  War  Department  rounded  up  the  Indians 
and  compelled  them  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  Government  agreeing  to 
cease  hostile  action  in  any  way.  And  from  what  can  be  learned  they 
have  lived  up  to  their  side  of  the  agreement.* 

The  goods  and  money-payment  part  of  the  treaty  were  all  fulfilled  and 
the  Indians  turned  loose  to  look  out  for  themselves  many  years  ago. 
Then  recently  they  were  again  segregated  on  reservations.  A  part  of 
the  tribe  was  placed  on  the  Skull  Valley  Reserve  near  Grantsville,  Utah, 
and  the  remainder  were  placed  on  the  Deep  Creek  Reservation  here. 

Executive  Order. 

The  Executive  Order  establishing  the  reservation  reads  as  follows: 

“It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  described  lands  in  the  State  of 
Utah  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  reserved  from  settlement,  entry,  sale,  or 

*Goship  Indians,  Hand  Book,  pp.  496,  497. 
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other  distribution  and  set  aside  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Goshute  and 
other  Indians  on  the  public  domain  in  the  State  of  Utah. 

“All  of  township  11  south,  range  10  west,  except  section  36;  sections  2 
and  11,  inclusive,  and  sections  14  and  22,  inclusive,  township  12  south, 
range  19  west  of  the  Salt  Lake  meridian. 

“This  order  is  subject  to  any  prior,  valid  existing  rights  of  any  persons, 
and  does  not  include  any  lands  the  title  of  which  has  passed  from  the 
United  States. 

“Woodrow  Wilson. 

“The  White  House,  March  23,  1914. 

“No.  1903.” 


Gosiute  (Kutsip  or  gutsip,  “ashes,”  “parched  or  dry  earth,”  Ute — 
R.  U.  Chamberlain).  A  Shoshonean  tribe  formerly  inhabiting  Utah  west 
of  Salt  and  Utah  lakes,  and  eastern  Nevada.  Jacob  Forney,  superintend¬ 
ent  of  Indian  affairs  for  Utah,  reported  in  1858  that  he  had  visited  a  small 
tribe  called  the  Go-sha-utes,  who  lived  about  forty  miles  west  of  Salt  Lake 
City.  “They  are,”  he  says,  “without  exception  the  most  miserable  look¬ 
ing  set  of  human  beings  I  ever  beheld.  They  have  heretofore  subsisted 
principally  on  snakes,  lizzards,  roots,  etc.”  Writing  in  1861,  Burton  (City 
of  Saints,  475,  1862)  says:  “Gosh  Yuta,  or  Gosha  Ute,  is  a  small  band 
once  proteges  of  the  Shoshone,  who  have  the  same  language  and  limits. 
Their  principal  chief  died  about  five  years  ago,  when  the  tribe  was  broken 
up.  A  body  of  sixty,  under  a  peaceful  leader,  were  settled  permanently 
on  the  Indian  farm  at  Deep  Creek,  and  the  remainder  wandered  forty  to 
two  hundred  miles  west  of  Salt  Lake  City.  During  the  late  tumults  they 
have  lost  fifty  warriors  and  are  now  reduced  to  about  two  hundred  men. 
Like  the  Ghuzw  of  Arabia  they  strengthen  themselves  by  admitting  the 
outcasts  of  the  other  tribes  and  will  presently  become  a  mere  banditta.” 

The  agent  in  1866  said  they  “are  peaceable  and  loyal,  striving  to  obtain 
their  own  living  by  tilling  the  soil  and  laboring  for  the  whites  whenever 
an  opportunity  presents,  and  producing  almost  entirely  theii  own  living.” 

In  1868  the  superintendent  of  Utah  Agency  wrote  of  them:  “These 
Indians  range  between  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  the  land  of  the  western 
Shoshones.  Many  of  them  are  quite  industrious,  maintaining  themselves 
in  good  part  by  herding  stock  and  other  labors  for  the  settlers.”  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  later  they  cultivated  land  to  some  extent,  being  scattered  over 
the  country  where  springs  and  streams  afforded  arable  land.  It  is  asserted 
by  some  authors  that  they  are  a  mixture  of  Shoshone  and  Ute.  Their 
language  indicates  a  closer  relationship  with  the  Shoshone  proper  than 
with  the  Ute  and  Paiute,  though  they  affiliate  chiefly  with  the  latter  and 
have  largely  intermarried  with  them.  According  to  Powell,  they  num¬ 
bered  four  hundred  and  sixty  in  1873.  In  1885  they  are  said  to  number 
two  hundred  and  fifty-six. 
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The  following  are  divisions  or  sub-tribes:  Pagayuats,  Pierruiats,  To- 
rounto  goats,  Tuwurints,  and  Unkagarits. 

Go-sha-utes — Forney  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.,  212,  1858. 

Goshee  Utes — Hatch  in  Ind.  Aff.  Rep.  1863,  116,  1864. 

Goshen  Utes — Head,  ibid,  1867,  174,  1868. 

Goship — Ibid,  349,  1866. 

Goship  Shoshones — Sen.  Misc.  Doc.  136,  41st  Cong.,  2d.  sess.,  21, 
1870. 

Goship-Utes — Simpson,  1859,  Rep.  of  Explor.  across  Utah,  36,  1876. 
(So  named  from  Go-ship  their  chief.) 

Goshiss — U.  S.  Statutes,  xiii,  177,  1866. 

Goshoots — Taylor  in  Cal.  Farmer,  June  26,  1863. 

Go-shutes — Simpson,  op.  cit. ,  36. 

Gosh  Yuta — Burton,  City  of  Saints,  475,  1862. 

Go-si-Utes — Powell,  in  H.  R.  Misc.  Dos.  86,  43d  Cong.,  1st  sess.,  6, 
1874. 

Gos-ta  Utes — Huntington(1857)  in  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  29,  37th  Cong. 
2d  sess.,  85,  1862. 

Kusi-Utahs — Remy  and  Brenchley,  Journ.  to  Great  Salt  Lake,  II., 
412,  1861. 

As  the  Deep  Creek  section  of  the  Goshutes  began  to  civilize,  they  were 
gathered  in  by  the  Mormon  Church  at  Deep  Creek,  and  for  a  number  of 
years  they  were  fathered  by  the  church  there.  Then  they  were  moved 
up  to  the  site  of  the  present  reserve,  and  the  Mormon  Church  bought 
them  a  little  tract  of  land  there  and  also  acquired  the  right  to  certain 
water  for  irrigation  purposes.  The  church  held  the  title  to  this  land 
for  a  while,  and  then  deeded  it  to  the  Indians.  Soon,  then,  the  white  men 
began  to  encroach  upon  the  Indian  water  rights.  This  led  to  a  lengthy 
case  of  litigation  in  which  the  Indians  won  a  third  of  all  the  water  of  the 
entire  watershed  and  still  hold  the  same  with  their  newly  constituted 
reserve. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  the  Indians  to  hunt  on  the  reservation  was 
brought  up  by  State  game  wardens  and  the  Indians  carried  the  case  to  the 
Honorable  Commissioner  and  won  as  per  the  letter  of  the  Commissioner 
here  copied : 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington ,  September  30,  1915. 

Lorenzo  D.  Creel,  Special  Indian  Agent. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Creel: — Your  letter  of  September  6th,  relative  to  hunt¬ 
ing  regulations  on  Deep  Creek  Reservation  has  been  received. 

It  appears  that  Executive  Order  of  May  29,  1912,  certain  described 
lands  were  “reserved  from  settlement,  entry,  sale,  or  othei  disposal  and 
set  aside  for  school,  agency,  and  other  necessary  uses  for  the  benefit  of 
Indians  on  the  public  domain  in  the  State  of  Utah,  subject,  however, to 
any  valid  existing  rights  of  any  person  thereto.”  This  order  takes  such 
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lands  without  the  jurisdiction  of  the  State,  and  therefore  should  Indians 
hunt  thereon  they  would  not  be  amenable  to  the  State  laws.  They  must, 
however,  observe  the  Federal  law  relative  to  hunting  and  killing  migratory 
birds,  and  should  they  dispose  of  their  catch  while  off  the  reservation  they 
should  be  subject  to  the  State  laws  for  having  such  game  in  their  possession 
if  in  violation  thereof.  You  should  advise  the  Indians  that  they  should 
observe  the  laws  of  the  State  so  far  as  consistent  with  their  rights  and 
avoid  any  conflict  with  the  State  authorities. 

Very  truly,  yours, 

E.  B.  Meritt,  Acting  Commissioner. 

Bush  Fencing  for  Antelope. 

At  several  places  on  the  bench  land  rows  of  decayed  brush  were  still 
noticeable.  The  writer  thought  at  first  that  they  were  probably  fences 
to  keep  sheep  in  bounds,  but  their  very  old  appearance  seemed  to  be 
against  that  theory.  Upon  asking  the  Indians  about  them  they  stated  that 
they  were  antelope  fences.  They  said  that  they  were  built  in  chute- 
shape  on  a  large  scale  with  an  opening  now  and  then.  They  said  that 
although  the  antelope  could  jump,  he  would  not  attempt  to  go  over  the 
brush  fence,  but  would  follow  it  until  he  came  to  an  opening  through 
which  he  would  pass  to  the  other  side.  The  Indians  would  hide  near  the 
openings,  and  when  the  antelope  came  they  would  kill  it.  Some  of  these 
brush  fences  are  said  to  have  been  miles  in  length. 

Cooking  Ants  and  Ant  Eggs. 

In  the  Deep  Creek  country  there  is  a  large  red  ant  that  makes  a  large 
bushy  mound  for  a  home.  In  the  old  times  the  Goshutes  used  to  go  to 
these  ant  hills  and  collect  the  ants  and  the  ant  eggs  in  a  basket,  take  them 
home  and  boil  them  into  a  soup  which  the  people  assured  the  writer  was  a 
delicious  dish. 

Dances. 

The  Goshutes  have  two  dances  of  the  old  type  which  are  occasionally 
indulged  in.  They  are  as  follows: 

The  Bear  Dance. 

This  is  a  peculiar  dance  in  which  the  performers  are  arranged  like  the 
spokes  of  a  wheel.  The  women  face  inward  toward  the  hub,  while  the 
partner  of  each  respective  lady  faces  her  as  they  hold  each  other’s  right 
hand  or  place  the  right  hand  on  the  partner’s  right  shoulder.  The  writer 
has  also  seen  a  similar  dance  where  the  dancers  danced  only  in  parallel 
form  on  one  side  of  the  central  fire.  The  dance  is  simply  a  backward  and 
forward  movement  along  the  spoke-line.  The  lady  advances  five  steps 
and  her  partner  retrogrades,  and  then  vice  versa.  A  set  lasts  throughout 
the  chanting  of  a  single  song.  The  men  then  take  their  seats  and  the 
women  choose  their  partners  for  the  next  set.  In  doing  this  they  simply 
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go  to  where  the  men  are  grouped  and  tap  the  one  of  their  choice  with  the 
hand,  and — sometimes  they  get  left  and  have  to  dance  the  set  alone.  The 
hub  is  occupied  by  a  central  fire,  around  which  the  musicians  and  chanters 
squat. 

As  an  accompaniment  to  the  singing  an  inverted  tub  is  used  as  a  drum, 
across  the  edges  of  which  are  drawn  notched  hardwood  sticks.  The  noise 
thus  produced  is  a  rumbling,  terrible  sound  to  the  white  man ,  but  music  to 
the  Indian.  The  dance  lasts  throughout  the  night. 

The  Round  Dance. 

This  dance  is  very  similar  to  the  Shoshone  “Dragging  Dance”  and  also 
resembles  the  Sioux  “Ghost  Dance”  of  1889.  It  differs,  however,  in  that 
no  drum  is  used  and  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  choosing-partner  dance.  The 
women  choose  their  partners  by  going  to  the  circle  and  forcing  themselves 
between  their  choice  and  the  next  dancer  in  the  circle  and  locking  arms 
with  each.  Sometimes  the  woman  is  rejected  and  is  ejected  from  the 
circle  as  she  is  jeered  by  the  spectators.  Following  is  a  description  of  the 
dance: 

When  all  is  ready,  at  about  9  p.  m.,  the  leaders  walk  out  to  the  dance 
place  and  facing  inward  join  hands  so  as  to  form  a  small  circle.  All  these 
first  actors  are  men.  Then,  without  moving  from  their  places,  they  sing 
the  opening  song  in  a  sort  of  undertone.  Having  sung  it  through  once, 
they  raise  their  voices  to  their  full  strength  and  repeat  it,  this  time  slowly 
circling  around  in  the  dance.  The  step  is  very  simple.  The  dancers 
move  from  right  to  left,  following  the  course  of  the  sun,  advancing  the  left 
foot  and  following  it  with  the  right, hardly  lifting  the  feet  from  the  ground. 
Various  songs  are  sung,  all  adapted  to  the  simple  measure  of  the  dance 
step.  As  the  song  rises  and  swells,  the  people  come  singly  and  in  groups 
from  their  several  houses  and  tepees,  and  one  after  another  joins  the  circle 
until  any  number  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  are  in  the  dance.  When  the 
circle  is  small,  each  song  is  repeated  through  a  number  of  circuits;  if  large, 
it  is  repeated  through  only  one  circuit,  measured  by  the  return  of  the 
leaders  to  the  starting  point.  Each  song  is  started  in  the  same  manner, 
first  in  an  undertone  while  the  singers  stand  still  in  their  places  and  then 
with  the  full  voice  song  the  dancers  begin  to  circle  around.  When  once 
the  dance  begins  it  lasts  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  night.  It  leads 
toward  the  hypnotic  and  is  vigorously  performed. 

Health. 

In  the  way  of  health  these  are  the  healthiest  Indians  the  writer  has  met 
in  seventeen  years  in  the  Indian  Service,  yet  an  examination  by  Dr.  Ferdi¬ 
nand  Shoemaker,  assistant  medical  supervisor  of  the  Indian  Service,  shows 
that  they  are  badly  diseased.  Out  of  sixty-four  who  were  examined, 
twenty-seven  had  trachoma,  five  consumption,  one  hardening  of  the 
tissues,  two  enlarged  glands,  and  three  goiter. 


An  Appeal  for  Prenatal  Care: 

By  Dr.  Charles  L.  Zimmerman,  Ponca  Agency,  Oklahoma. 

HREE  score  and  ten  years  ago  a  great  American  author 
and  physician,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  a  man  of  intel¬ 
lect  and  skill,  speaking  of  the  care  of  the  mother  and  her 
unborn  child  said,  “No  tongue  can  tell  the  heart-break¬ 
ing  calamity  that  the  irreparable  errors  and  wrongs  of  the 
practice  of  obstetrics  have  caused — they  have  closed  the  eyes  just 
opened  upon  a  new  world  of  love  and  happiness — they  have  bowed 
the  strength  of  manhood  into  the  dust;  they  have  cast  the  helpless¬ 
ness  of  infancy  into  the  stranger’s  arms,  or  bequeathed  it  with  less 
cruelty  to  the  death  of  its  dying  parents.  There  is  no  tongue  deep 
enough  for  regret,  and  no  voice  loud  enough  for  warning.” 

The  care  of  the  mother  demands  at  this  day  and  age  the  best 
that  the  state  or  nation  can  afford.  Facing  a  terrific  war,  a  war 
which  in  those  countries  involved  for  the  past  three  years  has  caused 
the  death  of  millions  of  young  men,  we  here  in  America  must  not 
let  the  lesson  go  unheeded.  The  perpetuation  of  the  race  demands 
that  now  as  never  before  red  man  and  white  man  must  “Save  the 
Babies.”  Long  before  America  with  her  forces  entered  into  the 
giant  fray,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  Honorable  Cato 
Sells,  inaugurated  this  campaign  and  now  its  importance  will  be 
brought  home  to  each  and  every  one  of  those  Americans  who  may 
have  not  fully  grasped  its  eloquent  significance  at  the  date  of  its  in¬ 
ception.  To  the  American  Army  and  Navy  belongs  the  great  and 
honorable  name  of  “The  First  Line  of  Defense,”  but  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  baby,  red  or  white,  just  as  truthfully  belongs  the  honor  of  being 
“The  Last  Line  of  Defense,”  and  just  as  sturdy  and  just  as  healthy 
and  just  as  well  developed  as  is  his  lot,  so  strong  and  so  powerful 
will  be  the  nation  of  ours  a  score  of  years  from  now.  In  the  babies 
of  the  land  is  the  hope  of  the  nation,  and  so  let  each  and  every 
Indian  mother,  father,  or  Indian  Service  employee  have  burned  into 
his  conscience  the  urgency  and  the  importance  of  this  praiseworthy 

campaign.  . 

Let  the  Indian  mother  realize  her  great  part  in  the  upbuilding 

of  the  Nation.  Let  her  seek  by  all  means  at  her  command  to  observe 
the  laws  of  sanitation  and  hygiene,  of  medical  skill  and  assistance. 
Let  her  believe  with  all  her  heart  the  gospel  of  a  strong  and  healthy 
mother  means  a  strong  and  healthy  child  and  then  will  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Indian  attain  as  near  as  possible  the  goal  of  perfection. 

Following  are  a  list  of  rules  which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
thoughful,  child-loving  expectant  mother,  and  in  the  following  of 

them  lies  results  unobtainable  any  other  way. 

1.  She  should  take  plenty  of  exercise  outdoors  when  the  weather 
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is  suitable  but  avoid  over  exertion.  Walking  is  best,  and  all  of  the 
heavy  work  should  be  done  by  the  husband — strange  as  it  may 
seem. 

2.  Feed  should  be  plain  and  wholesome  and  taken  at  regular 
meal  times.  Meats,  salty  foods,  greasy  foods,  and  acids,  as  vinegar 
should  be  avoided.  She  should  drink  two  quarts  of  liquids,  such 
as  milk,  tea,  and  water,  a  day. 

3.  The  bowels  should  move  regularly  every  day,  and  if  not  she 
should  consult  a  doctor  and  obtain  a  laxative,  or  eat  fruit. 

4.  In  case  of  headache,  seeing  black  spots  or  a  sensation  of 
feeling  as  if  she  were  dizzy  she  should  bring  a  specimen  of  her  urine 
to  the  doctor. 

5.  In  case  of  hemorrhage  or  bleeding  she  should  go  to  bed,  keep 
perfectly  still, elevate  the  foot  of  the  bed,  and  send  for  the  doctor. 

6.  Sexual  excitement  should  be  avoided. 

7.  If  the  nipples  are  cracked  a  salve  should  be  obtained  from  the 
doctor  and  the  breast  anointed. 

8.  When  the  baby  :s  born  extreme  carefullness  should  be  followed 
out  in  maintaining  cleanliness. 

Again  let  us  not  forget  that  other  utterance  of  Holmes,  “The 
woman  about  to  become  a  mother,  or  with  her  new  born  infant  upon 
her  bosom,  should  be  the  object  of  trembling  care  and  sympathy, 
wherever  she  bears  her  tender  burden  or  stretches  her  aching  limbs. 
God  forbid,  that  any  member  of  the  profession  to  which  she  trusts 
her  life,  doubly  precious  at  this  time,  should  hazard  it  negligently, 
unadvisedly,  or  selfishly.”  The  advantage  of  a  well  equipped  hos¬ 
pital  and  of  special  obstetric  skill  if  possible  should  be  available 
when  needed;  for  if  to  the  soldier  on  his  battlefield  the  Nation  ren¬ 
der  efficient  and  scientific  aid,  then  why  not  to  the  mothers  of  men 
who,  through  the  silent  watches  of  the  night,  battle  bravely  on  that  the 
future  of  the  Nation  may  be  assured. 

Surely  such  a  cause  and  such  a  call  should  not  fall  upon  deaf 
ears.  Life  is  real  and  life  is  earnest  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  motherhood  will  stand  permanently  forth  as  the  greatest  honor 
and  the  greatest  deed  of  heroism  on  the  pages  of  history.  And  so  to 
the  American  Indian  women  of  today  this  appeal  is  issued.  Its  reality 
is  an  appeal  to  reason,  to  love,  and  to  that  patriotic  feeling  which 
inspires  men  to  go  forth  and  if  needs  be  to  die  for  their  country. 
So  the  American  mother-to-be  must  learn  to  bring  forth  into  the 
world  a  better  baby,  and  then  she  must  strive  with  all  her  heart  and 
soul  to  “Save  the  Babies.” 

The  conservation  of  mother  and  child,  the  future  of  the  Nation, 
thelaws  of  self-preservation  and  of  self-reproduction  are  butNature’s 
teachings  to  which  we  must  all  give  heed. 


When  the  Sun  Was  a  God: 

By  Garrett  P.  Serviss  in  the  Boston  American. 


r  IS  a  long  time  since  any  discovery  concerning 
ancient  America  has  been  made  which  is  as  inter¬ 
esting  and  important  as  that  of  a  mysterious  “sun 
temple”  in  the  Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  It  is 
also  an  entirely  new  thing  in  North  American 
archaeology,  and  a  fresh  proof  of  the  wealth  of  the 
great  Southwest  in  buried  and  forgotten  history. 

The  strange  temple,  for  a  temple  it  seems  without  doubt  to  have 
been,  was  excavated  last  summer  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  J. 
Walter  Fewkes,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  It  is  situated  on  Cliff 
Canyon,  opposite  to  the  prehistoric  ruin  called  “  Cliff  Palace,”  and 
in  a  neighborhood  which  was  evidently  once  a  centre  of  population 
for  the  mysterious  people  who  left  these  surprising  monuments  of 
an  America  that  has  vanished  under  the  waves  of  time. 

It  goes  back  to  a  period  when  the  sun  was  worshipped  on  this 
continent,  as  it  was  worshipped  by  mankind  in  the  earliest  seats  of 
civilization  in  the  Old  World.  The  most  remarkable  detail  in  the 
Mesa  Verde  sun  temple  is  something  which,  in  its  character  and 
origin,  recalls  the  black  meteoric  stone  in  the  Mohammedan  temple 
at  Mecca,  which  was  sacred  because  it  was  fabled  to  have  fallen 
from  heaven. 

The  Mesa  Verde  relic  is  not  a  meteor  but  a  huge  fossilized 
palm  leaf,  whose  rays  resemble  those  of  the  sun.  This  was  care¬ 
fully  set  in  masonry  and  enclosed  on  three  sides  by  walls,  so  as  to 
constitute  a  shrine. 

Dr.  Fewkes  thinks  that  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  that  solar 
rites  (i.  e.,  the  ceremonies  of  sun  worship)  were  performed  about 
this  strange  object,  which  must  have  seemed  to  the  worshippers  to 
have  been  divinely  formed,  and  given  to  them  as  an  emblem,  or 
symbol,  of  their  religion. 

Very  likely  they  thought  that,  like  the  stone  of  Mecca,  it  had 
been  cast  down  from  Heaven.  On  their  uninstructed  and  super¬ 
stitious  minds  its  rayed  structure  must  have  produced  a  profound  im¬ 
pression.  Examination  by  Mr.  Knowlton  of  the  National  Museum 
in  Washington  has  shown  that  the  fossil  was  formed  from  a  palm 
that  flourished  in  the  cretaceous  age. 
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In  America,  no  less  than  in  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  the  ten¬ 
dency  to  regard  such  objects  with  veneration  and  to  make  them  sym¬ 
bols  of  religion  or  tribal  unity  was  very  marked.  We  have  an  example 
among  the  celebrated  Five  Nations  of  the  Iroquois  of  New  York  State 
in  the  “Oneida  Stone,”  now  set  up  in  a  cemetery  at  Utica. 

The  Mesa  Verde  sun  temple  was  of  considerable  size  and  complexity 
of  structure.  Its  greatest  length  is  nearly  122  feet  and  width  64  feet. 
Its  masonry  is  the  finest  that  has  yet  been  discovered  among  the  ruins 
of  the  Southwest.  It  lay  buried  under  a  mound  before  Dr.  Fewkes 
unearthed  it.  It  consists  of  about  a  thousand  feet  of  walls,  averaging 
four  feet  in  thickness. 

In  some  places  these  walls  are  yet  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  height,  and 
Dr.  Fewkes  has  found  evidence  that  portions  of  them  were  carried 
up  six  feet  higher  by  the  builders.  The  general  outline  of  the  buliding 
is  that  of  a  capital  D,  laid  on  its  side.  Within  the  outer  walls  is  an¬ 
other  somewhat  smaller  D-shaped  structure.  There  are,  at  one  end  and 
around  the  sides  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls,  a  number  of  small 
chambers,  all  of  which  it  is  believed  were  used  for  religious  purposes. 

There  are  also  three  circular  chambers,  two  with  the  main  build¬ 
ing  and  one  at  some  distance  outside.  The  latter  resembles  the  base 
of  a  round,  hollow  tower.  In  all  there  are  twenty-three  rooms  in  or 
associated  with  the  temple. 

Dr.  Fewkes  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  entire  structure  was  given  up  to 
religious  uses,  and  was  not  inhabited  as  a  dwelling  place,  like  the  other 
ruined  buildings  in  the  neighborhood.  If  this  were  so,  then  we  have 
here  a  building  as  distinctly  set  aside  for  the  ceremonies  of  worship  as  a 
Greek  or  Egyptian  temple  or  a  modern  church. 

Only  more  or  less  probable  estimates  can  be  made  of  the  age  of 
this  monument.  A  red  cedar  tree  found  growing  in  the  heap  of  d6bris 
near  the  top  of  the  highest  wall  of  a  portion  of  the  ruins  showed  rings 
of  growth  proving  that  it  was  at  least  360  years  old.  Other  indica¬ 
tions  lead  Dr.  Fewkes  to  carry  back  the  date  of  the  building  about  the 
year  1300  A.  D.,  or  some  two  hundred  years  before  Columbus.  But  its 
antiquity  may  be  still  greater. 

Who  were  the  builders?  That,  too,  is  a  question  that  cannot  yet  be 
definitely  answered,  but  Dr.  Fewkes  inclines  to  believe  that  the  struc¬ 
ture  was  erected  by  the  same  people  who  built  the  better  known  cliff 
dwellings  in  the  same  region.  There  are  nine  other  mounds  in  that 
region  awaiting  exploration. 

A  road  has  already  been  constructed  to  enable  automobiles  to  pass 
all  around  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  which  have  been  made  secure  against 
the  weather. 


Important  Court  Decision  Relating 

to  Indians. 


UNITED  STATES  v.  KAGAMA  &  Another,  Indians. 


Opinion  of  the  Court. — Decided  May  10,  1886. 

Mr.  Justice  Miller  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

The  case  is  brought  here  by  certificate  of  division  of  opinion  between 
the  Circuit  Judge  and  the  District  Judge  holding  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  District  of  California. 

The  questions  certified  arise  on  a  demurrer  to  an  indictment  against  two 
Indians  for  murder  committed  on  the  Indian  reservation  of  Hoopa  Valley, 
in  the  State  of  California,  the  person  murdered  being  also  an  Indian  of 
said  reservation. 

Though  there  are  six  questions  certified  as  the  subject  of  difference, 
the  point  of  them  all  is  well  set  out  in  the  third  and  sixth,  which  are  as 
follows: 

“3.  Whether  the  provisions  of  said  section  9,  (of  the  act  of  Congress 
of  March  3,  1885,)  making  it  a  crime  for  one  Indian  to  commit  murder 
upon  another  Indian,  upon  an  Indian  reservation  situated  wholly  within 
the  limits  of  a  State  of  the  Union,  and  making  such  Indian  so  committing 
the  crime  of  murder  within  and  upon  such  Indian  reservation  ‘subject  to 
the  same  laws’  and  subject  to  be  ‘tried  in  the  same  courts,  and  in  the  same 
manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  penalties  as  are  all  other  persons’  com¬ 
mitting  the  crime  of  murder  ‘within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,’  is  a  constitutional  and  valid  law  of  the  United  States?” 

‘‘6.  Whether  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  jurisdiction  or 
authority  to  try  and  punish  an  Indian  belonging  to  an  Indian  tribe  for 
committing  the  crime  of  murder  upon  another  Indian  belonging  to  the 
same  Indian  tribe,  both  sustaining  the  usual  tribal  relations,  said  crime 
having  been  committed  upon  an  Indian  reservation  made  and  set  apart 
for  use  of  the  Indian  tribe  to  which  said  Indians  both  belong?” 

The  indictment  sets  out  in  two  courts  that  Kagama,  alias  Pactah  Billy, 
an  Indian,  murdered  Iyouse,  alias  Ike,  another  Indian,  at  Humboldt 
County,  in  the  State  of  California,  within  the  limits  of  the  Hoopa  Valley 
Reservation,  and  it  charges  Mahawaha,  alias  Ben,  also  an  Indian,  with 
aiding  and  abetting  in  the  murder. 

The  law  referred  to  in  the  certificate  is  the  last  section  of  the  Indian 
appropriation  act  of  that  year,  and  is  as  follows: 

‘‘§9  .That  immediately  upon  and  after  the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act 
all  Indians  committing  against  the  person  or  property  of  another  Indian 
oi  other  person  any  of  the  following  crimes,  namely,  murder,  manslaugh¬ 
ter,  rape,  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  arson,  burglary  and  larceny,  within 
any  Territory  of  the  United  States,  and  either  within  or  without  the 
Indian  reservation,  shall  be  subject  therefor  to  the  laws  of  said  Territory 
relating  to  said  crimes,  and  shall  be  tried  therefor  in  the  same  courts  and 
in  the  same  manner,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  penalties,  as  all 
other  persons  charged  with  the  commission  of  the  said  crimes,  respec¬ 
tively;  and  the  said  courts  are  hereby  given  jurisdiction  in  all  such  cases; 
and  all  such  Indians  committing  any  of  the  above  crimes  against  the 
person  or  propertv  of  another  Indian  or  other  person,  within  the  bound- 
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aries  of  any  State  of  the  United  States,  and  within  the  limits  of  any 
Indian  reservation,  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  laws,  tried  in  the  same 
courts  and  in  the  same  manner,  and  subject  to  the  same  penalties,  as  all 
other  persons  committing  any  of  the  above  crimes  within  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.”  23  Stat.  ch.  341,  362;  §9,  385 

The  above  enactment  is  clearly  separable  into  two  distinct  definitions 
of  the  conditions  under  which  Indians  may  be  punished  for  the  same 
crimes  as  defined  by  the  common  law.  The  first  of  these  is  where  the 
offence  is  committed  within  the  limits  of  a  territorial  government,  whether 
on  or  off  an  Indian  reservation.  In  this  class  of  cases  the  Indian  charged 
with  the  crime  shall  be  judged  by  the  laws  of  the  Territory  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  and  tried  by  its  courts.  This  proposition  itself  is  new  in  legislation 
of  Congress,  which  has  heretofore  only  undertaken  to  punish  an  Indian 
who  sustains  the  usual  relation  to  his  tribe,  and  who  commits  the  offence 
in  the  Indian  country,  or  on  an  Indian  reservation,  in  exceptional  cases; 
as  where  the  offence  was  against  the  person  or  property  of  a  white  man,  or 
was  some  violation  of  the  trade  and  intercourse  regulations  imposed  by 
Congress  on  the  Indian  tribes.  It  is  new,  because  it  now  proposes  to 
punish  the  offences  when  they  are  committed  by  one  Indian  on  the 
person  or  property  of  another. 

The  second  is  where  the  offence  is  committed  by  one  Indian  against 
the  person  or  property  of  another,  within  the  limits  of  a  State  of  the 
Union,  but  on  an  Indian  reservation.  In  this  case,  of  which  the  State  and 
its  tribunals  would  have  jurisdiction  if  the  offence  was  committed  by  a 
white  man  outside  an  Indian  reservation,  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
are  to  exercise  jurisdiction  as  if  the  offence  had  been  committed  at  some 
place  within  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States.  The  first 
clause  subjects  all  Indians  guilty  of  these  crimes  committed  within  the 
limits  of  a  Territory,  to  the  laws  of  that  Territory,  and  to  its  courts  for 
trial.  The  second,  which  applies  solely  to  offences  by  Indians  which  are 
committed  within  the  limits  of  a  State  and  the  limits  of  a  reservation, 
subjects  the  offenders  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  passed  for  the 
government  of  places  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  those  laws,  and  to 
trial  by  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  still  further  advance, 
as  asserting  this  jurisdiction  over  the  Indians  within  the  limits  of  the 
States  of  the  Union. 

Although  the  offence  charged  in  this  indictment  was  committed  within 
a  State  and  not  within  a  Territory,  the  considerations  which  are  necessary 
to  a  solution  of  the  problem  in  regard  to  the  one  must  in  a  large  degree 
affect  the  other. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  almost  silent  in  regard  to  the 
relations  of  the  government  which  was  established  by  it  to  the  numerous 
tribes  of  Indians  within  its  borders. 

In  declaring  the  basis  on  which  representation  in  the  lower  branch  of 
the  Congress  and  direct  taxation  should  be  apportioned,  it  was  fixed  that 
it  should  be  according  to  numbers,  excluding  Indians  not  taxed ,  which,  of 
course,  excluding  nearly  all  of  that  race,  but  which  meant  that  if  there 
were  such  within  a  State  as  were  taxed  to  support  the  government,  they 
should  be  counted  for  representation,  and  in  the  computation  for  direct 
taxes  levied  by  the  United  States.  This  expression,  excluding  Indians  not 
taxed,  is  found  in  the  XIVth  amendment,  where  it  deals  with  the  same 
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subject  under  the  new  conditions  produced  by  the  emancipation  of  the 
slaves.  Neither  of  these  shed  much  light  on  the  power  of  Congress  over 
the  Indians  in  their  existence  as  tribes,  distinct  from  the  ordinary  citizens 
of  a  State  or  Territory. 

The  mention  of  Indians  in  the  Constitution  which  has  received  most 
attention  is  that  found  in  the  clause  which  gives  Congress  “power  to 
regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  the  several  States, 
and  with  the  Indian  tribes.” 

This  clause  is  relied  on  in  the  argument  in  the  present  case,  the  propo¬ 
sition  being  that  the  statute  under  consideration  is  a  regulation  of  com¬ 
merce  with  the  Indian  tribes.  But  we  think  it  would  be  a  very  strained 
construction  of  this  clause,  that  a  system  of  criminal  laws  for  Indians 
living  peaceably  in  their  reservations,  which  left  out  the  entire  code  of 
trade  and  intercourse  laws  justly  enacted  under  that  provision,  and 
establish  punishment  for  the  common-law  crimes  of  murder,  man¬ 
slaughter,  arson,  burglary,  larceny,  and  the  like,  without  any  reference  to 
their  relation  to  any  kind  of  commerce,  was  authorized  by  the  grant  of 
power  to  regulate  commerce  with  the  Indian  tribes.  While  we  are  not 
able  to  see,  in  either  of  these  clauses,  of  the  Constitution  and  its  amend¬ 
ments,  any  delegation  of  power  to  enact  a  code  of  criminal  law  for  the 
punishment  of  the  worst  class  of  crimes  known  to  civilized  life  when 
committed  by  Indians,  there  is  a  suggestion  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
Indian  tribes  are  intorduced  into  the  clause,  which  may  have  a  bearing  on 
the  subject  before  us.  The  commerce  with  foreign  nations  is  distinctly 
stated  as  submitted  to  the  control  of  Congress.  Were  the  Indian  tribes 
foreign  nations?  If  so,  they  came  within  the  first  of  the  three  classes  of 
commerce  mentioned,  and  did  not  need  to  be  repeated  as  Indian  tribes. 
Were  they  nations,  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution?  If 
so,  the  natural  phrase  would  have  been  “foreign  nations  and  Indian 
nations,”  or,  in  the  terseness  of  language  uniformity  used  by  the  framers 
of  the  instrument,  it  would  naturally  have  been  “foreign  and  Indian 
nations.”  And  so  in  the  case  of  The  Cherokee  Nation  v.  The  State  of 
Georgia ,  5  Pet.  1,  20,  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
under  the  declaration  that  the  judicial  power  extends  to  suits  between  a 
State  and  foreign  State,  and  giving  to  the  Supreme  Court  original  juris¬ 
diction  where  a  State  is  a  party,  it  was  conceded  that  Georgia  as  a  State 
came  within  the  clause,  but  held  that  the  Cherokees  were  not  a  State  or 
nation  within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution,  so  as  to  be  able  to  main¬ 
tain  the  suit. 

But  these  Indians  are  within  the  geographical  limits  of  the  United 
States.  The  soil  and  the  people  within  these  limits  are  under  the  political 
control  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  of  the  States  of  the 
Union.  There  exist  within  the  broad  domain  of  sovereignty  but  these 
two.  There  may  be  cities,  counties,  and  other  organized  bodies  with 
limited  legislative  functions,  but  they  are  all  derived  from,  or  exist  in, 
subordination  to  one  or  the  other  of  these.  The  territorial  governments 
owe  all  their  power  to  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  conferring  on 
them  the  powers  which  they  exercise,  and  which  are  liable  to  be  with¬ 
drawn,  modified,  or  repealed  at  any  time  by  Congress.  What  authority 
the  State  government  may  have  to  enact  criminal  laws  for  the  Indians 
will  be  presently  considered.  But  this  power  of  Congress  to  organize 
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territorial  governments,  and  make  laws  for  their  inhabitants,  arises  not 
so  much  from  the  clause  in  the  Constitution  in  regard  to  disposing  of 
and  making  rules  and  regulations  concerning  the  Territory  and  other 
property  of  the  United  States  as  from  the  ownership  of  the  country  in 
which  the  Territories  are,  and  the  right  of  exclusive  sovereignty  which 
must  exist  in  the  National  Government,  and  can  be  found  nowhere  else. 
Murphy  v.  Ramsey,  114  U.  S.  15,  44. 

In  the  case  of  American  Ins.  Co.  v.  Canter,  1  Pet.  511,  542,  in  which 
the  condition  of  the  people  of  Florida,  then  under  a  territorial  govern¬ 
ment,  was  under  consideration,  Marshall,  Chief  Justice,  said:  “Perhaps 
the  power  of  governing  a  Territory  belonging  to  the  United  States,  which 
has  not,  by  becoming  a  State,  acquired  the  means  of  self-government,  may 
result  necessarily  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
particular  State,  and  is  within  the  power  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  The  right  to  govern  may  be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the 
right  to  acquire  Territory.  Whichever  may  be  the  source  whence  the 
power  is  derived,  the  possession  of  it  is  unquestioned.” 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  v.  Rogers,  4  How.  567,  572,  where  a 
white  man  pleaded  in  abatement  to  an  indictment  for  murder  committed 
in  the  country  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  that  he  had  been  adopted  by  and 
become  a  member  of  the  Cherokee  tribe,  Chief  Justice  Taney  said:  “The 
country  in  which  the  crime  is  charged  to  have  been  committed  is  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States,  and  not  within  the  limits  of  any  par¬ 
ticular  State.  It  is  true  it  is  occupied  by  the  Cherokee  Indians.  But  it 
has  been  assigned  to  them  by  the  United  States  as  a  place  of  domicil  for  the 
tribe  and  they  hold  with  the  assent  of  the  United  States,  and  under  their 
authority.”  After  referring  to  the  policy  of  the  European  nations  and 
the  United  States  in  asserting  dominion  over  all  the  country  discovered 
by  them,  and  the  justice  of  this  course,  he  adds:  “But  had  it  been  other¬ 
wise,  and  were  the  right  and  the  propriety  of  exercising  this  power  now 
open  to  question,  yet  it  is  a  question  for  the  lawmaking  and  political 
departments  of  the  government,  and  not  for  the  judicial.  It  is  our  duty 
to  expound  and  execute  the  law  as  we  find  it,  and  we  think  it  too  firmly 
and  clearly  established  to  admit  of  dispute,  that  the  Indian  tribes,  residing 
within  the  territorial  limits  of  the  United  States,  are  subject  to  their 
authority,  and  when  the  country  occupied  by  one  of  them  is  not  within 
the  limits  of  one  of  the  States,  Congress  may  by  law  punish  any  offence 
committed  there,  no  matter  whether  the  offender  be  a  white  man  or  an 
Indian.” 

The  Indian  reservation  in  the  case  before  us  is  land  bought  by  the 
United  States  from  Mexico  by  the  treaty  of  Guadaloupe  Hidalgo,  and 
the  whole  of  California,  with  the  allegiance  of  its  inhabitants,  many  of 
whom  were  Indians,  was  transferred  by  that  treaty  to  the  United  States. 

The  relation  of  the  Indian  tribes  living  within  the  borders  of  the 
United  States,  both  before  and  since  the  Revolution,  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  has  always  been  an  anomalous  one  and  of  a  complex 
character. 

Following  the  policy  of  the  European  governments  in  the  discovery  of 
America  towards  the  Indians  who  were  found  here,  the  colonies  before  the 
Revolution  and  the  States  and  the  United  States  since,  have  recognized 
in  the  Indains  a  possessory  right  to  the  soil  over  which  they  roamed  and 
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hunted  and  established  occasional  villages.  But  they  asserted  an  ulti¬ 
mate  title  in  the  land  itself,  by  which  the  Indian  tribes  were  forbidden  to 
sell  or  transfer  it  to  other  nations  or  peoples  without  the  consent  of  this 
paramount  authority.  When  a  tribe  wished  to  dispose  of  its  land,  or  any 
part  of  it,  or  the  State  or  the  United  States  wished  to  purchase  it,  a  treaty 
with  the  tribe  was  the  only  mode  in  which  this  could  be  done.  The 
United  States  recognized  no  right  in  private  persons,  or  in  other  nations, 
to  make  such  a  purchase  by  treaty  or  otherwise.  With  the  Indians 
themselves  these  relations  are  equally  difficult  to  define.  They  were,  and 
always  have  been,  regarded  as  having  a  semi-independent  position  when 
they  preserved  their  tribal  relations;  not  as  States,  not  as  nations,  not  as 
possessed  of  the  full  attributes  of  sovereignty,  but  as  a  separate  people, 
with  the  power  of  regulating  their  internal  and  social  relations,  and  thus 
far  not  brought  under  the  laws  of  the  Union  or  of  the  State  within  whose 
limits  they  resided. 

Perhaps  the  best  statement  of  their  position  is  found  in  the  two 
opinions  of  this  court  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  case  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  v.  Georgia,  5  Pet.  1,  and  in  the  case  of  Worcester  v.  State  of  Georgia, 
6  Pet.  515,  536.  These  opinions  are  exhaustive;  and  in  the  separate 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Baldwin,  in  the  former,  is  a  very  valuable  resume 
of  the  treaties  and  statutes  concerning  the  Indian  tribes  previous  to  and 
during  the  confederation. 

In  the  first  of  the  above  cases  it  was  held  that  these  tribes  were  neither 
States  nor  nations,  had  only  some  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  and 
could  not  be  so  far  recognized  in  that  capacity  as  to  sustain  a  suit  in  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  In  the  second  case  it  was  said  that 
they  were  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  asserted  over  them  by  the  State 
of  Georgia,  which,  because  they  were  within  its  limits,  where  they  had 
been  for  ages,  had  attempted  to  extend  her  laws  and  the  jurisdiction  of 
her  courts  over  them. 

In  the  opinions  in  these  cases  they  are  spoken  of  as  “wards  of  the 
nation,”  “pupils,”  as  local  dependent  communities.  In  this  spirit  the 
United  States  has  conducted  its  relations  to  them  from  its  organization 
to  this  time.  But,  after  an  experience  of  a  hundred  years  of  the  treaty¬ 
making  system  of  government,  Congress  has  determined  upon  a  new 
departure — to  govern  them  by  acts  of  Congress.  This  is  seen  in  the  act 
of  March  3,  1871,  embodied  in  §2079  of  the  Revised  Statutes: 

“No  Indian  nation  or  tribe,  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  acknowledged  or  recognized  as  an  independent  nation,  tribe,  or 
power,  with  whom  the  United  States  may  contract  by  treaty;  but  no 
obligation  of  any  treaty  lawfully  made  and  ratified  with  any  such  Indian 
nation  or  tribe  prior  to  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy  one, 
shall  be  hereby  invalidated  or  impaired.” 

The  case  of  Crow  Dog,  109  U.  S.  556,  in  which  an  agreement  with  the 
Sioux  Indians,  ratified  by  an  act  of  Congress,  was  supposed  to  extend  over 
them  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  jurisdiction  of  its  courts, 
covering  murder  and  other  grave  crimes,  shows  the  purpose  of  Congress  in 
this  new  departure.  The  decision  in  that  case  admits  that  if  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Congress  had  been  to  punish,  by  the  United  States  courts,  the 
murder  of  one  Indian  by  another,  the  law  would  have  been  valid.  But 
the  court  could  not  see,  in  the  agreement  with  the  Indians  sanctioned  by 
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Congress,  a  purpose  to  repeal  §  2146  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  which 
expressly  excludes  from  that  jurisdiction  the  case  of  a  crime  committed 
by  one  Indian  against  another  in  the  Indian  country.  The  passage  of  the 
act  now  under  consideration  was  designed  to  remove  that  objection,  and 
to  go  further  by  including  such  crimes  on  reservations  lying  within  a 
State. 

Is  this  latter  fact  a  fatal  objection  to  the  law?  The  statute  itself 
contains  no  express  limitations  upon  the  powers  of  a  State  or  the  juris¬ 
diction  of  its  courts.  If  there  be  any  limitation  in  either  of  these,  it  grows 
out  of  the  implication  arising  from  the  fact  that  Congress  has  defined  a 
crime  committed  within  the  State,  and  made  it  punishable  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States.  But  Congress  has  done  this,  and  can  do  it,  with 
regard  to  all  offences  relating  to  matters  to  which  the  Federal  authority 
extends.  Does  that  authority  extend  to  this  case? 

It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  the  nature  of  the  offence  (murder)  is  one 
which  in  almost  all  cases  of  its  commission  is  punishable  by  the  laws  of  the 
States,  and  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  courts.  The  distinction  is 
claimed  to  be  that  the  offence  under  the  statute  is  committed  by  an 
Indian,  that  it  is  committed  on  a  reservation  set  apart  within  the  State 
for  residence  of  the  tribe  of  Indians  by  the  United  States,  and  the  fair 
inference  is  that  the  offending  Indian  shall  belong  to  that  or  some  other 
tribe.  It  does  not  interfere  with  the  process  of  the  State  courts  within 
the  reservation,  nor  with  the  operation  of  State  laws  upon  white  people 
found  there.  Its  effect  is  confined  to  the  acts  of  an  Indian  of  some  tribe, 
of  a  criminal  character,  committed  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation. 

It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  within  the  competency  of  Congress.  These 
Indian  tribes  are  the  wards  of  the  nation.  They  are  communities  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  United  States.  Dependent  largely  for  their  daily  food. 
Dependent  for  their  political  rights.  They  owe  no  allegiance  to  the 
States,  and  receive  from  them  no  protection.  Because  of  the  local  ill 
feeling,  the  people  of  the  States  where  they  are  found  are  often  their 
deadliest  enemies.  From  their  very  weakness  and  helplessness,  so  largely 
due  to  the  course  of  dealing  of  the  Federal  Government  with  them  and 
the  treaties  in  which  it  has  been  promised,  there  arises  the  duty  of  pro¬ 
tection,  and  with  it  the  power.  This  has  always  been  recognized  by 
the  Executive  and  by  Congress,  and  by  this  court,  whenever  the  question 
has  arisen. 

In  the  case  of  Worcester  v.  The  State  of  Georgia ,  above  cited,  it  was 
held  that,  though  the  Indians  had  by  treaty  sold  their  land  within  that 
State,  and  agreed  to  move  away,  which  they  had  failed  to  do,  the  State 
could  not,  while  they  remained  on  those  lands,  extend  its  laws,  criminal 
and  civil,  over  the  tribes;  that  the  duty  and  power  to  compel  their 
removal  was  in  the  United  States,  and  the  tribe  was  under  their  pro¬ 
tection,  and  could  not  be  subjected  to  the  laws  of  the  State  and  the 
process  of  its  courts. 

The  same  thing  was  decided  in  the  case  of  Fellows  v.  Blacksmith  & 
Others ,  19  How.  366.  In  this  case,  also,  the  Indians  had  sold  their  lands 
under  supervision  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and  of  New  York,  and 
had  agreed  to  remove  within  a  given  time.  When  the  time  came  a  suit 
to  recover  some  of  the  land  was  brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  New 
York,  which  gave  judgment  for  the  plaintiff.  But  this  court  held,  on 
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writ  of  error,  that  the  State  could  not  enforce  this  removal,  but  the  duty 
and  power  to  do  so  was  in  the  United  States.  See  also  the  case  of  the 
Kansas  Indians ,  5  Wall.  737;  New  York  Indians ,  5  Wall.  761. 

The  power  of  the  General  Government  over  those  remnants  of  a  race 
once  powerful,  now’  weak  and  diminished  in  numbers,  is  necessary  to  their 
protection,  as  well  as  to  the  safety  of  those  among  whom  they  dwell. 
It  must  exist  in  that  government,  because  it  never  has  existed  anywhere 
else,  because  the  theatre  of  its  exercise  is  within  the  geographical  limits 
of  the  United  States,  because  it  has  never  been  denied,  and  because  it 
alone  can  enforce  its  laws  on  all  the  tribes. 

We  answer  the  questions  propounded  to  us,  that  the  9th  section  of  the  act 
of  March,  1885,  is  a  valid  law  in  both  its  branches,  and  that  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  California  has  juris¬ 
diction  of  the  offence  charged  in  the  indictment  in  this  case. 


UNITED  STATES  v.  RICKERT. 


Opinion  of  the  Court. — Decided  February  23,  1903. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Kittredge  and  Mr.  W.  D.  Lane  for  appellee. 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court. 

I.  Were  the  lands  held  by  the  allottees,  Charles  B.  Crawford  and  the 
other  Indians  named  in  the  bill,  subject  to  assessment  and  taxation  by  the 
taxing  authorities  of  Roberts  County,  South  Dakota? 

This  is  the  first  of  the  questions  certified  by  the  judges  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals.  It  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  difficult  in  solution. 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  8,  1887,  c.  119,  referred  to  in  the 
certificate  and  known  as  the  General  Allotment  Act,  provision  was  made 
for  the  allotment  on  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  on  the  various  reser¬ 
vations,  and  for  extending  the  protection  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Territories  over  the  Indians.  To  that  end  the  President  was 
authorized,  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  a  reservation  or  any  part  thereof 
was  advantageous  for  agricultural  and  grazing  purposes,  to  cause  it,  or 
any  part  thereof,  to  be  surveyed  or  resurveyed  if  necessary,  and  to  allot 
the  lands  in  the  reservation  in  severalty  to  any  Indian  located  thereon  in 
certain  quantities  specified  in  the  statute — the  allotments  to  be  made  by 
special  agents  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  by  the  agents  in  charge  of 
the  special  reservations  on  which  the  allotments  were  made.  24  Stat. 
388,  389-90,  §  1. 

What  interest,  if  any,  did  the  Indian  allottee  acquire  in  the  land 
allotted  to  him?  That  question  is  answered  by  the  fifth  section  of  the 
allotment  act,  which  provides:  “That  upon  the  approval  of  the  allot¬ 
ments  provided  for  in  this  act  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  shall 
cause  patents  to  issue  therefor  in  the  name  of  the  allottees,  which  patents 
shall  be  of  legal  effect,  and  declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  will 
hold  the  land  thus  allotted,  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years,  in  trust 
for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indian  to  whom  such  allotment  shall 
have  been  made,  or,  in  case  of  his  decease,  of  his  heirs  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  Territory  where  such  land  is  located,  and  that  at  the 
expiration  of  said  period  the  United  States  will  convey  the  same  by 
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patent  to  said  Indian,  or  his  heirs  as  aforesaid,  in  fee,  discharge  of  said 
trust  and  free  of  all  charge  or  incumbrance  whatsoever:  Provided ,  That 
the  President  of  the  United  States  may  in  any  case  in  his  discretion 
extend  the  period.  And  if  any  conveyance  shall  be  made  of  the  lands  set 
apart  and  allotted  as  herein  provided,  or  any  contract  made  touching  tne 
same,  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  above  mentioned,  such  conveyance 
or  contract  shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void :  Provided ,  That  the  law  of 
descent  and  partition  in  force  in  the  State  or  Territory  where  such  lands 
are  situate  shall  apply  thereto  after  patents  therefor  have  been  executed 
and  delivered,  except  as  herein  otherwise  provided;  ...”  24  Stat. 

389,  §  5 

The  word  “patents,”  where  it  is  first  used  in  this  section,  was  not 
happily  chosen  to  express  the  thought  which,  it  is  clear,  all  parts  of  the 
section  being  considered,  Congress  intended  to  express.  The  “patents 
here  referred  to  (although  that  word  has  various  meanings)  were,  as  the 
statute  plainly  imports,  nothing  more  than  instruments  or  memoranda  in 
writing,  designed  to  show  that  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years  the  United 
States  would  hold  the  land  allotted,  in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit 
of  the  allottee,  or,  in  case  of  his  death,  of  his  heirs,  and  subsequently,  at 
the  expiration  of  that  period — unless  the  time  was  extended  by  the 
President — convey  the  fee,  discharged  of  the  trust  and  free  of  all  charge  or 
incumbrance.  In  other  words,  the  United  States  retained  the  legal  title, 
giving  the  Indian  allottee  a  paper  or  writing,  improperly  called  a  patent, 
showing  at  a  particular  time  in  the  future,  unless  it  was  extended  by  the 
President,  he  would  be  entitled  to  a  regular  patent  conveying  the  fee. 
This  interpretation  of  the  statute  is  in  harmony  with  the  explicit  declara¬ 
tion  that  any  conveyance  of  the  land,  or  any  contract  touching  the  same, 
while  the  United  States  held  the  title  in  trust,  should  be  absolutely  null 
and  void.  So  that  the  United  States  retained  its  hold  on  the  land  allotted 
for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  after  the  allotment,  and  as  much 
longer  as  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  should  determine. 

The  bill,  as  appears  from  the  certificate  of  the  judges,  shows  that  the 
lands  in  question  were  allotted  “under  provisions  of  the  agreement  of 
December  12,  1889,  as  ratified  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1891,  and  more 
particularly  under  Section  V  of  the  General  Allotment  Act  approved 
February  8,  1887.”  Upon  inspection  of  that  agreement  we  find  nothing 
that  indicates  any  different  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  allotted 
lands  from  that  created  or  recognized  by  the  act  of  1887.  On  the  contrary 
the  agreement  contemplates  that  patents  shall  issue  for  the  lands  allotted 
under  it  “upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions  and  limitations  as 
provided  in  section  five  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  February  8, 
1887.”  26  Stat.  1035,  1036,  art.  IV. 

If,  as  is  undoubtedly  the  case,  these  lands  are  held  by  the  United 
States  in  execution  of  its  plans  relating  to  the  Indians — without  any  right 
in  the  Indians  to  make  contracts  in  reference  to  them  or  to  do  more  than 
to  occupy  and  cultivate  them — until  a  regular  patent  conveying  the  fee 
was  issued  to  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  for  state  or  municipal  purposes, 
to  assesss  and  tax  the  land  in  question  until  at  least  the  fee  was  conveyed 
to  the  Indians.  These  Indians  are  yet  wards  of  the  Nation,  in  a  condition 
of  pupilage  or  dependency,  and  have  not  been  discharged  from  that 
condition.  They  occupy  these  lands  with  the  consent  and  authority  of 
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the  United  States  under  the  act  of  1887,  and  the  agreement  of  1889, 
ratified  by  the  act  of  1891,  is  part  of  the  national  policy  by  which  the 
Indians  are  to  be  maintained  as  well  as  prepared  for  assuming  the  habits 
of  civilized  life,  and  ultimately  the  privileges  of  citizenship.  To  tax  these 
lands  is  to  tax  an  instrumentality  employed  by  the  United  States  for  the 
benefit  and  control  of  this  dependent  race,  and  to  accomplish  beneficent 
objects  with  reference  to  a  race  of  which  this  court  has  said  that  “from 
their  very  weakness  and  helplessness,  so  largely  due  to  the  course  of 
dealing  of  the  Federal  Government  with  them  and  the  treaties  in  which 
it  has  been  promised,  there  arises  the  duty  of  protection,  and  with  it  the 
power.  This  has  always  been  recognized  by  the  Executive  and  by 
Congress,  and  by  this  court,  whenever  the  question  has  arisen.”  United 
States  v.  Kagama,  118  U.  S.  3 75,  384.  So  that  if  they  may  be  taxed,  then 
the  obligations  which  the  Government  has  assumed  in  referrence  to 
these  Indians  may  be  entirely  defeated ;  for  by  the  act  of  1887  the  Govern¬ 
ment  has  agreed  at  a  named  time  to  convey  the  land  to  the  allottee  in  fee, 
discharged  of  the  trust,  “and  free  of  all  charge  or  incumbrances  what¬ 
soever.”  To  say  that  these  lands  may  be  assessed  and  taxed  by  the 
county  of  Roberts  under  the  authority  of  the  State,  is  to  say  they  may  be 
sold  for  the  taxes,  and  thus  become  so  burdened  that  the  United  States 
could  not  discharge  its  obligations  to  the  Indians  without  itself  paying 
the  taxes  imposed  from  year  to  year,  and  thereby  keeping  the  lands  free 
from  incumbrances. 

In  Van  Brocklin  v.  State  of  Tennessee,  117  U.  S.  151,  155,  the  court 
held  that  property  of  the  United  States  was  exempt  by  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  from  taxation  under  the  authority  of  any  State. 
Giving  the  outlines  of  the  grounds  of  the  judgment  delivered  by  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland ,  4  Wheat.  316,  the  court  said: 
“That  Constitution  and  the  laws  made  in  pursuance  thereof  are  supreme; 
they  control  the  constitutions  and  laws  of  the  respective  States,  and 
cannot  be  controlled  by  them.  The  people  of  a  State  give  to  their  govern¬ 
ment  a  right  of  taxing  themselves  and  their  property  at  its  discretion. 
But  the  means  employed  by  the  Government  of  the  Union  are  not  given 
by  the  people  of  a  particular  State,  but  by  the  people  of  all  the  States; 
and  being  given  by  all,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  should  be  subjected  to  that 
Government  only  which  belongs  to  all.  All  subjects  oyer  which  the 
sovereign  power  of  a  State  extends  are  subjects  of  taxation ,  but  those 
over  which  it  does  not  extend  are,  upon  the  soundest  principles,  exempt 
from  taxation.  The  sovereignty  of  a  State  extends  to  everything  which 
exists  by  its  own  authority,  or  is  introduced  by  its  permission;  but  does 
not  extend  to  those  means  which  are  employed  by  Congress  to  carry  into 
execution  powers  conferred  on  that  body  by  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  attempt  to  use  the  taxing  power  of  a  State  on  the  means 
employed  by  the  Government  of  the  Union,  in  pursuance  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  is  itself  an  abuse,  because  it  is  the  usurpation  of  a  power  which  the 
people  of  a  single  State  cannot  give.  The  power  to  tax  involves  the 
power  to  destroy;  the  power  to  destroy  may  defeat  and  render  useless  the 
power  to  create;  and  there  is  a  plain  repugnance  in  conferring  on  one 
government  a  power  to  control  the  constitutional  measures  of  another, 
which  other,  with  respect  to  those  very  measures,  is  declared  to  be 
supreme  over  that  which  exerts  the  control.  The  States  have  no  power 
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by  taxation  or  otherwise,  to  retard,  impede,  burden,  or  in  any  manner  con¬ 
trol,  the  operations  of  the  constitutional  laws  enacted  by  Congress  to 
carry  into  execution  the  powers  vested  in  the  General  Government.” 

These  principles  were  recognized  and  applied  in  Wisconsin  Railroad 
Co.  v.  Price  County,  133  U.  S.  496,  504,  in  which  the  court  said:  “The 
Constitution  vests  in  Congress  the  power  to  ‘dispose  of  and  make  all 
needful  rules  and  regulations  respecting  the  territory  or  other  property 
belonging  to  the  United  States.’  And  this  implies  an  exclusion  of  all 
other  authority  over  the  property  which  could  interfere  with  this  right 
or  obstruct  its  exercise.” 

It  was  therefore  well  said  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  an  opinion  delivered  in  1888,  “that  the  allotment  lands  provided 
for  in  the  act  of  1887  are  exempt  from  state  or  territorial  taxation  upon 
the  ground  above  stated,  .  .  .  namely,  that  the  lands  covered  by  the 

act  are  held  by  the  United  States  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  in 
trust  for  the  Indians,  such  trust  being  an  agency  for  the  exercise  of  a 
Federal  power,  and  therefore  outside  the  province  of  state  or  territorial 
authority.”  19  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  161,  169. 

In  support  of  these  general  views  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
following  cases:  Weston  v.  City  of  Charleston,  2  Pet.  467;  McCulloch  v. 
Maryland,  4  Wheat.  316;  Osborn  v.  Bank  of  the  United  States,  9  Wheat. 
738;  United  States  v.  Rogers,  4  How.  567;  New  York  Indians,  5  Wall. 
761 ;  Choctaw  Nation  v.  United  States,  119  U.  S.  1,  27  ;  Stephens  v.  Cherokee 
Nation,  174  U.  S.  445,  483;  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Southern  Kansas  Railway 
Co.,  135  U.  S.  641,  653;  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Hitchcock,  187  U.  S.  294; 
Lone  Wolf  v.  Hitchcock,  187  U.  S.  553. 

Another  suggestion  by  the  defendant  deserves  to  be  noticed.  It  is 
that  there  is  a  “compact”  between  the  United  States  and  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  which,  if  regarded,  determines  this  case  for  the  State.  Let 
us  see  what  there  is  of  substance  in  this  view. 

By  the  act  of  February  22,  1889,  c.  180,  providing  among  other  things 
for  the  division  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota  into  two  States,  it  was  declared 
that  the  conventions  called  to  frame  constitutions  for  them  should  pro¬ 
vide,  “by  ordinances  irrevocable  without  the  consent  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  said  States,”  as  follows: 

“Second.  That  the  people  inhabiting  said  proposed  States  do  agree 
and  declare  that  they  forever  disclaim  all  right  and  title  to  the  unappro¬ 
priated  public  lands  lying  within  boundaries  thereof,  and  to  all  lands 
lying  within  said  limits  owned  or  held  by  any  Indian  or  Indian  tribes; 
and  that  until  the  title  thereto  shall  have  been  extinguished  by  the 
United  States,  the  same  shall  be  and  remain  subject  to  the  disposition 
of  the  United  States,  and  said  Indian  lands  shall  remain  under  the  absolute 
jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States;  .  .  .  that 
no  taxes  shall  be  imposed  by  the  State  on  lands  or  property  therein  be¬ 
longing  to  or  which  may  hereafter  be  purchased  by  the  United  States  or 
reserved  for  its  use.  But  nothing  herein,  or  in  the  ordinance  herein 
provided  for,  shall  preclude  the  said  States  from  taxing  as  other  lands 
are  taxed  any  lands  owned  or  held  by  any  Indian  who  has  severed  his 
tribal  relations,  and  has  obtained  from  the  United  States  or  from  any 
person  a  title  thereto  by  patent  or  other  grant,  save  and  except  such 
lands  as  have  been  or  may  be  granted  to  any  Indian  or  Indians  under  any 
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act  of  Congress  containing  a  provision  exempting  the  lands  thus  granted 
from  taxation;  but  said  ordinances  shall  provide  that  all  such  lands  shall 
be  exempt  from  taxation  by  said  State  so  long  and  to  such  extent  as  such 
act  of  Congress  may  prescribe.”  25  Stat.  677. 

That  provision  was  embodied  in  the  constitution  of  South  Dakota— 
for  the  purpose  no  doubt  of  meeting  the  views  of  Congress  expressed  in 
the  Enabling  Act  of  1889 — and  was  declared  by  that  instrument  to  be 
irrevocable  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States  and  the  people  of 
the  State  expressed  by  their  legislative  assembly;  and  this  action  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  State  constitutes  the  “compact”  referred  to,  and 
upon  which  the  appellee  relies  in  support  of  the  taxation  in  question. 

We  pass  by,  as  unnecessary  to  be  considered,  whether  the  above 
provision  in  the  act  of  Congress  of  1889  had  any  legal  efficacy  in  itself, 
after  the  admission  of  South  Dakota  into  the  Union  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  the  other  States;  for  the  same  provision,  in  the  state  constitution, 
deliberately  adopted  by  the  State,  is,  without  reference  to  the  act  of 
Congress,  the  law  for  its  legislature  and  people,  until  abrogated  by  the 
State.  Looking  at  that  provision,  we  find  nothing  in  it  sustaining  the 
contention  that  the  county  of  Roberts  has  any  authority  to  tax  these 
lands.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  declared  in  the  state  constitution  that  lands 
within  the  limits  of  the  State,  owned  or  held  by  any  Indian  or  Indian  tribe, 
shall,  until  the  title  has  been  extinguished  by  the  United  States,  remain 
under  the  absolute  jurisdiction  and  control  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  And  when  the  State  comes  to  declare,  in  its  constitution,  what 
taxes  it  shall  not  be  precluded  from  imposing,  the  provision  is  that  it  shall 
not  be  precluded  from  taxing,  as  other  lands,  “any  lands  owned  or  held 
by  any  Indian  who  has  severed  his  tribal  relations,  and  has  obtained  from 
the  United  States,  or  from  any  person,  a  title  thereto  by  patent  or  other 
grant.”  Art.  XXII.  The  patent  or  grant  here  referred  to  is  the  final 
patent  or  grant  which  invests  the  patentee  or  grantee  with  the  title  in 
fee,  that  is,  with  absolute  ownership.  No  such  patent  or  grant  has  been 
issued  to  these  Indians.  So  that  the  appellee  cannot  sustain  the  taxation 
in  question  under  the  clause  of  the  state  constitution  to  which  he  refers, 
and  the  right  to  tax  these  lands  must  rest  upon  the  general  authority  of 
the  legislature  to  impose  taxes.  But,  as  already  said,  no  authority  exists 
for  the  State  to  tax  lands  which  are  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  policy  in  reference  to  these  Indians. 

II.  Were  the  improvements ,  such  as  houses  and  other  structures  upon 
the  lands  held  by  allotment  by  Charles  R.  Crawford  and  the  other  Indians 
named  in  the  bill,  subject  to  assessment  and  taxation  by  the  taxing  officers 
of  Roberts  County  as  personal  property  in  1899  and  1900?  This  is  the 
second  of  the  questions  certified  by  the  judges  of  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Looking  at  the  object  to  be  accomplished  by  allotting  Indian  lands  in 
severalty,  it  is  evident  that  Congress  expected  that  the  lands  so  allotted 
would  be  improved  and  cultivated  by  the  allottee.  But  that  object 
would  be  defeated  if  the  improvements  could  be  assessed  and  sold  for 
taxes.  The  improvements  to  which  the  question  refers  were  of  a  per¬ 
manent  kind.  While  the  title  to  the  land  remained  in  the  United  States, 
the  permanent  improvements  could  no  more  be  sold  for  local  taxes  than 
could  the  land  to  which  they  belonged.  Every  reason  that  can  be  urged 
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to  show  that  the  land  was  not  subject  to  local  taxation  applies  to  the 
assessment  and  taxation  of  the  permanent  improvements. 

It  is  true  that  the  statutes  of  South  Dakots,  for  the  purposes  of  tax¬ 
ation,  classify  “all  improvements  made  by  persons  upon  lands  held  by 
them  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States”  as  personal  property.  But 
that  classification  cannot  apply  to  permanent  improvements  upon  lands 
allotted  to  and  occupied  by  Indians,  the  title  to  which  remains  with  the 
United  States,  the  occupants  still  being  wards  of  the  Nation,  and  as  such 
under  its  complete  authority  and  protection.  The  fact  remains  that  the 
improvements  here  in  question  are  essentially  a  part  of  the  lands,  and 
their  use  by  the  Indians  is  necessary  to  effectuate  the  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

Counsel  for  the  appellee  suggests  that  the  only  interest  of  the  United 
States  is  to  be  able  at  the  end  of  twenty-five  years  from  the  date  of 
allotment  to  convey  the  land  free  from  any  charge  or  encumbrance;  that 
if  a  house  upon  Indian  land  were  seized  and  sold  for  taxes,  that  would  not 
prevent  the  United  States  from  conveying  the  land  free  from  any  charge 
or  incumberance;  and  that,  in  such  case,  the  Indian  could  not  claim  any 
breach  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  These  suggestions 
entirely  ignore  the  relation  existing  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Indians.  It  is  not  a  relation  simply  of  contract,  each  party  to  which  is 
capable  of  guarding  his  own  interests,  but  the  Indians  are  in  a  state  of 
dependency  and  pupilage,  entitled  to  the  care  and  protection  of  the 
Government.  When  they  shall  be  let  out  of  that  state  is  for  the  United 
States  to  determine  without  interference  by  the  courts  or  by  any  State. 
The  Government  would  not  adequately  discharge  its  duty  to  these  people 
if  it  placed  its  engagements  with  them  upon  the  basis  merely  of  contract 
and  failed  to  exercise  any  power  it  possessed  to  protect  them  in  the 
possession  of  such  improvements  and  personal  property  as  were  necessary 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  land  held  in  trust  for  them.  In  Choctaw  Nation 
v.  United  States,  119  U.  S.  1,  28,  this  court  said:  “The  recognized  relation 
between  the  parties  to  this  controversy,  therefore,  is  that  between  a 
superior  and  an  inferior,  whereby  the  latter  is  placed  under  the  care  and 
control  of  the  former,  and  which,  while  it  authorizes  the  adoption  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  of  such  policy  as  their  own  public  interests  may 
dictate,  recognizes,  on  the  other  hand,  such  an  interpretation  of  their  acts 
and  promises  as  justice  and  reason  demand  in  all  cases  where  power  is 
exerted  by  the  strong  over  those  to  whom  they  owe  care  and  protection. 
The  parties  are  not  on  an  equal  footing,  and  that  inequality  is  to  be  made 
good  by  the  superior  justice  which  looks  only  to  the  substance  of  the  right, 
without  regard  to  technical  rules  framed  under  a  system  of  municipal 
jurisprudence,  formulating  the  rights  and  obligations  of  private  persons, 
equally  subject  to  the  same  laws.”  See  also  Minnesota  v.  Hitchcock,  185 
U.  S.  373,  396. 

III.  Was  the  personal  property,  consisting  of  cattle,  horses,  and  other 
property  of  like  character,  which  had  been  issued  to  these  Indians  by  the 
United  States,  and  which  they  were  using  upon  their  allotments,  liable  to 
assessments  and  taxation  by  the  officers  of  Roberts  County  in  1889  and  1900? 
This  is  the  third  one  of  the  certified  questions. 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  indicated  by  what  has  been  said  in 
reference  to  the  assessment  thereon.  The  personal  property  in  question 
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was  purchased  with  the  money  of  the  Government  and  was  furnished  to 
the  Indians  in  order  to  maintain  them  on  the  land  allotted  during  the 
period  of  the  trust  estate,  and  to  induce  them  to  adopt  the  habits  of 
civilized  life.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  property  of  the  United  States,  and  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  Indians  to  be  used  in  execution  of  the  purpose 
of  the  Government  in  reference  to  them.  The  assessment  and  taxation 
of  the  personal  property  would  necessarily  have  the  effect  to  defeat  that 
purpose. 

IV.  Has  the  United  States  such  an  interest  in  this  controversy  or  in  its 
subjects  as  entitles  it  to  maintain  this  suit?  This  is  the  fourth  one  of  the 
certified  questions. 

In  view  of  the  relation  of  the  United  States  to  the  real  and  personal 
property  in  question,  as  well  as  to  these  dependent  Indians  still  under 
national  control,  and  in  view  of  the  injurious  effect  of  the  assessment  and 
taxation  complained  of  upon  the  plans  of  the  Government  with  reference 
to  the  Indians,  it  is  clear  that  the  United  States  is  entitled  to  maintain 
this  suit.  No  argument  to  establish  that  proposition  is  necessary. 

V.  Has  the  United  States  a  remedy  at  law  so  prompt  and  efficacious 
that  it  is  deprived  of  all  relief  in  equity?  This  is  the  last  of  the  certified 
questions. 

We  do  not  perceive  that  the  Government  has  any  remedy  at  law  that 
could  be  at  all  efficacious  for  the  protection  of  its  rights  in  the  property  in 
question  and  for  the  attainment  of  its  purposes  in  reference  to  these 
Indians.  If  the  personal  property  and  the  structures  on  the  land  were 
sold  for  taxes  and  possession  taken  by  the  purchaser,  then  the  Indians 
could  not  be  maintained  on  the  allotted  lands  and  the  Government,  unless 
it  abandoned  its  policy  to  maintain  these  Indians  on  the  allotted  lands 
would  be  compelled  to  appropriate  more  money  and  apply  it  in  the 
erection  of  other  necessary  structures  on  the  land  and  in  the  purchase  of 
other  stock  required  for  purpose  of  cultivation.  And  so  on,  every  year. 
It  is  manifest  that  no  proceeding  at  law  can  be  prompt  and  efficacious 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Government,  and  that  adequate 
relief  can  only  be  had  in  a  court  of  equity,  which,  by  a  comprehensive 
decree,  can  finally  determine  once  for  all  the  question  of  the  validity  of 
the  assessment  and  taxation  in  question,  and  thus  give  security  against 
any  action  upon  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  tending  to  interfere  with 
the  complete  control,  not  only  of  the  Indians  by  the  Government,  but  of 
the  property  supplied  by  them  to  the  Government  and  in  use  on  the 
allotted  lands.  Railway  Co.  v.  McShane,  22  Wall.  444;  Coosaw  Mining 
Co.  v.  South  Carolina ,  144  U.  S.  550,  564-66. 

Some  observations  may  be  made  that  are  applicable  to  the  whole  case. 
It  is  said  that  the  State  has  conferred  upon  these  Indians  the  right  of 
suffrage  and  other  rights  that  ordinarily  belong  only  to  citizens,  and  that 
they  ought,  therefore,  to  share  the  burdens  of  government  like  other 
people  who  enjoy  such  rights.  These  are  considerations  to  be  addressed 
to  Congress.  It  is  for  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  to  say 
when  these  Indians  shall  cease  to  be  dependent  and  assume  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  attaching  to  citizenship.  That  is  a  political  question,  which  the 
courts  may  not  determine.  We  can  only  deal  with  the  case  as  it  exists 
under  the  legislation  of  Congress. 

We  answer  the  fourth  question  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  first,  second, 
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third  and  fifth  questions  in  the  negative.  It  will  be  so  certified  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

Answers  certified. 

Mr.  Justice  Brewer  took  no  part  in  the  decision  of  this  case. 


UNITED  STATES  v.  CROOK. 


Dundy,  J. — During  the  fifteen  years  in  which  I  have  been  engaged  in 
administering  the  laws  of  my  country,  I  have  never  been  called  upon  to 
hear  or  decide  a  case  that  appealed  so  strongly  to  my  smypathy  as  the 
one  now  under  consideration.  On  the  one  side,  we  have  a  few  of  the 
remnants  of  a  once  numerous  and  powerful,  but  now  weak,  insignificant, 
unlettered,  and  generally  despised  race;  on  the  other  we  have  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  one  of  the  most  powerful,  most  enlightened,  and  most 
christianized  nations  of  modern  times.  On  the  one  side,  we  have  the 
representatives  of  this  wasted  race  coming  into  this  national  tribunal 
of  ours,  asking  for  justice  and  liberty  to  enable  them  to  adopt  our  boasted 
civilization,  and  to  persue  the  arts  of  peace,  which  have  made  us  great  and 
happy  as  a  nation;  on  the  other  side,  we  have  this  magnificent,  if  not 
magnanimous,  government,  resisting  this  application  with  the  determi¬ 
nation  of  sending  these  people  back  to  the  country  which  is  to  them  less 
desirable  than  perpetual  imprisonment  in  their  own  native  land.  But  I 
think  it  is  creditable  to  the  heart  and  mind  of  the  brave  and  distinguished 
officer  who  is  made  respondent  herein  to  say  that  he  has  no  sort  of  sym¬ 
pathy  in  the  business  in  which  he  is  forced  by  his  position  to  bear  a  part 
so  conspicuous;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  individually  concerned,  I  think  it  not 
improper  to  say  that,  if  the  strongest  possible  sympathy  could  give  the 
relators  title  to  freedom,  they  would  have  been  restored  to  liberty  the 
moment  the  arguments  in  their  behalf  were  closed.  No  examination  or 
further  thought  would  then  have  been  necessary  or  expedient.  But  in  a 
country  where  liberty  is  regulated  by  law,  something  more  satisfactory 
and  enduring  than  mere  sympathy  must  furnish  and  constitute  the  rule 
and  basis  of  judicial  action.  It  follows  that  this  case  must  be  examined 
and  decided  on  principles  of  law,  and  that  unless  the  relators  are  entitled 
to  their  discharge  under  the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
some  treaty  made  pursuant  thereto,  they  must  be  remanded  to  the 
custody  of  the  officer  who  caused  their  arrest,  to  be  returned  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  which  they  left  without  the  consent  of  the  government. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1879,  the  relators,  Standing  Bear  and  twenty-five 
others,  during  the  session  of  the  court  held  at  that  time  at  Lincoln, 
presented  their  petition,  duly  verified,  praying  for  the  allowance  of  a  writ 
of  habeas  corpus  and  their  final  discharge  from  custody  thereunder. 

The  petition  alleges,  in  substance,  that  the  relators  are  Indians  who 
have  formerly  belonged  to  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians,  now  located  in  the 
Indian  Territory;  that  they  had  some  time  previously  withdrawn 
from  the  tribe,  and  completely  served  their  tribal  relations  therewith, 
and  had  adopted  the  general  habits  of  the  whites,  and  were  then  endeavor- 
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ing  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  own  exertions,  and  without  aid  or 
assistance  from  the  general  government;  that  whilst  they  were  thus 
engaged  without  being  guilty  of  violating  any  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  they  were  arrested  and  restrained  of  their  liberty  by  order  of  the 
respondent,  George  Crook. 

On  the  18th  of  April  the  writ  was  returned,  and  the  authority  for  the 
arrest  and  detention  is  therein  shown.  The  substance  of  the  return  to 
the  writ,  and  the  additional  statement  since  filed,  is  that  the  relators 
are  individual  members  of,  and  connected  with,  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians; 
that  they  had  fled  or  escaped  from  a  reservation  situated  some  place 
within  the  limits  of  the  Indian  Territory — had  departed  therefrom 
without  permission  from  the  government;  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
secretary  of  the  interior,  the  general  of  the  army  had  issued  an  order 
which  required  the  respondent  to  arrest  and  return  the  relators  to  their 
tribe  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  that,  persuant  to  the  said  order,  he  had 
caused  the  relators  to  be  arrested  on  the  Omaha  Indian  reservation,  and 
that  they  were  in  his  custody  for  the  purpose  of  being  returned  to  the 
Indian  Territory. 

It  is  claimed  upon  the  one  side,  and  denied  upon  the  other,  that  the 
relators  had  withdrawn  and  severed,  for  all  time,  their  connection  with  the 
tribe  to  which  they  belonged;  and  upon  this  point  alone  was  there  any 
testimony  produced  by  either  party  hereto.  The  other  matters  stated  in 
the  petition  and  the  return  to  the  writ  are  conceded  to  be  true;  so  that 
the  questions  to  be  determined  are  purely  questions  of  law. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  1859,  a  treaty  was  made  by  the  United  States 
with  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians,  by  which  a  certain  tract  of  country, 
north  of  the  Niobrara  river  and  west  of  the  Missouri,  was  set  apart  for  the 
permanent  home  of  the  said  Indians,  in  which  the  government  agreed  to 
protect  them  during  their  good  behavior.  But  just  when,  or  how,  or 
why,  or  under  what  circumstances,  the  Indians  left  their  reservation  in 
Dakota  and  went  to  the  Indian  Territory,  does  not  appear. 

The  district  attorney  very  earnestly  questions  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
court  to  issue  the  writ,  and  to  hear  and  determine  the  case  made  herein, 
and  has  supported  his  theory  with  an  argument  of  great  ingenuity  and 
much  ability.  But,  nevertheless,  I,  am  of  the  opinion  that  his  premises 
are  erroneous,  and  his  conclusions,  therefore,  wrong  and  unjust.  The 
great  respect  I  entertain  for  the  officer,  and  the  very  able  manner  in  which 
his  views  were  presented,  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  give  somewhat  at 
length  the  reasons  which  lead  me  to  this  conclusion. 

The  district  attorney  discussed  at  length  the  reasons  which  led  to  the 
origin  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  the  character  of  the  proceedings 
and  practice  in  connection  therewith  in  the  parent  country.  It  was 
claimed  that  the  laws  of  the  realm  limited  the  right  to  sue  out  this  writ 
to  the  free  subjects  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  none  other  came  within  the 
benefits  of  such  beneficent  laws;  and,  reasoning  from  analogy,  it  is 
claimed  that  none  but  American  citizens  are  entitled  to  sue  out  this 
high  prerogative  writ  in  any  of  the  federal  courts.  I  have  not  examined 
the  English  laws  regulating  the  sueing  out  of  the  writ,  nor  have  I  thought 
it  necessary  to  do  so.  Of  this  I  will  only  observe  that  if  the  laws  of 
England  are  as  thfcy  are  claimed  to  be,  they  will  appear  at  a  disadvantage 
when  compared  with  our  own.  This  only  proves  that  the  laws  of  a 
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limited  monarchy  are  sometimes  less  wise  and  humane  than  the  laws  of 
our  own  republic — that  whilst  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  was  leg¬ 
islating  in  behalf  of  the  favored  few,  the  congress  of  the  United  States  was 
legislating  in  behalf  of  all  mankind  who  come  within  our  jurisdiction. 

Section  751  of  the  revised  statutes  declares  that  “the  supreme  court 
and  the  circuit  and  district  courts  shall  have  power  to  issue  writs  of  habeas 
corpus."  Section  752  confers  the  power  to  issue  writs  on  the  judges  of 
said  courts,  within  their  jurisdiction,  and  declares  this  to  be  for  the 
purpose  of  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  restraint  of  liberty.  Section  753 
restricts  the  power,  limits  the  jurisdiction,  and  defines  the  cases  where  the 
writs  may  properly  issue.  That  may  be  done  under  this  section  where 
the  prisoner  “is  in  custody  under  or  by  color  of  authority  of  the  United 
States,  *  *  *  or  is  in  custody  for  an  act  done  or  omitted  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  law  of  the  United  States,  *  *  *  or  in  custody  in  violation 
of  the  constitution  or  of  a  law  or  treaty  of  the  United  States.”  Thus,  it 
will  be  seen  that  when  a  person  is  in  custody  or  deprived  of  his  liberty 
under  color  of  authority  of  the  United  States,  or  in  violation  of  the 
constitution  or  laws  or  treaties  of  the  United  States,  the  federal  judges 
have  jurisdiction,  and  the  writ  can  properly  issue.  I  take  it  that  the 
true  construction  to  be  placed  upon  this  act  is  this,  that  in  all  cases  where 
federal  officers,  civil  or  military,  have  the  custody  or  control  of  a  person 
claimed  to  be  unlawfully  restrained  of  liberty,  they  are  then  restrained  of 
liberty  under  color  of  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  the  federal 
courts  can  properly  proceed  to  determine  the  question  of  unlawful  re¬ 
straint,  because  no  other  courts  can  properly  do  so.  In  the  other  in¬ 
stance,  the  federal  courts  and  judges  can  properly  issue  the  writ  in 
all  cases  where  the  person  is  alleged  to  be  in  custody  in  violation  of 
the  constitution  or  a  law  or  treaty  of  the  United  States.  In  such  a  case, 
it  is  wholly  immaterial  what  officer ,  state  or  federal,  has  custody  of  the 
person  seeking  the  relief.  These  relations  may  be  entitled  to  the  writ 
in  either  case.  Under  the  first  paragraph  they  certainly  are — that  is, 
if  an  Indian  can  be  entitled  to  it  at  all — because  they  are  in  custody  of  a 
federal  officer,  under  color  of  authority  of  the  United  States.  And  they 
may  be  entitled  to  the  writ  under  the  other  paragraph,  before  recited,  for 
the  reason,  as  they  allege,  that  they  are  restrained  of  liberty  in  violation 
of  a  provision  of  their  treaty,  before  referred  to.  Now  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  habeas  corpus  act  describes  applicants  for  the  writ  as 
"persons,"  or  "parties,"  who  may  be  entitled  thereto.  It  nowhere 
describes  them  as  citizens,  nor  is  citizenship  in  any  way  or  place  made  a 
qualification  for  suing  out  the  writ,  and,  in  the  absence  of  express  pro¬ 
vision  or  necessary  implication  which  would  require  the  interpretation 
contended  for  by  the  district  attorney,  I  should  not  feel  justified  in  giving 
the  words  person  and  party  such  a  narrow  construction.  The  most 
natural,  and  therefore  most  reasonable,  way  is  to  attach  the  same  meaning 
to  words  and  phrases  when  found  in  a  statute  that  is  attached  to  them 
when  and  where  found  in  general  use.  If  we  do  so  in  this  instance, 
then  the  question  cannot  be  open  to  serious  doubt.  Webster  describes 
a  person  as  “a  living  soul;  a  self-conscious  being;  a  moral  agent;  especially 
a  living  human  being;  a  man,  woman,  or  child;  an  individual  of  the 
human  race.”  This  is  comprehensive  enough,  it  would  seem,  to  include 
even  an  Indian.  In  defining  certain  generic  terms,  the  1st  section  of  the 
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revised  statutes  declares  that  the  word  person  includes  copartnerships 
and  corporations.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  quite  evident  that  the 
comprehensive  language  used  in  this  section  is  intended  to  apply  to  all 
mankind — as  well  the  relators  as  the  more  favored  white  race.  This  will 
be  doing  no  violence  to  language,  or  to  the  spirit  or  letter  of  the  law,  nor 
to  the  intentions,  as  it  is  believed,  of  the  law-making  power  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  I  must  hold,  then,  that  Indians,  and  consequently  the  relators, 
are  persons,  such  as  are  described  by  and  included  within  the  laws  before 
quoted.  It  is  said,  however,  that  this  is  the  first  instance  or  record  in 
which  an  Indian  has  been  permitted  to  sue  out  and  maintain  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  a  federal  court,  and  therefore  the  court  must  be  within 
jurisdiction  in  the  premises.  This  is  a  non  sequitur.  I  confess  I  do  not 
know  of  another  instance  where  this  has  been  done,  but  I  can  also  say 
that  the  occasion  for  it  perhaps  has  never  before  been  so  great.  It  may 
be  that  the  Indians  think  it  wiser  and  better,  in  the  end,  to  resort  to  this 
peaceful  process  than  it  would  be  to  undeitake  the  hopeless  task  of 
redressing  their  own  alleged  wrongs  by  force  of  arms.  Returning  reason, 
and  the  sad  experience  of  other  similarly  situated,  have  taught  them  the 
folly  and  madness  of  the  arbitrament  of  the  sword.  They  can  readily 
see  that  any  serious  resistance  on  their  part  would  be  the  signal  for  their 
utter  extermination.  Have  they  not,  then,  chosen  the  wiser  part  by 
lestoring  to  the  very  tribunal  erected  by  those  they  claim  have  wronged 
and  oppressed  them?  This,  however,  is  not  the  tribunal  of  their  own 
choice,  but  it  is  the  only  one  into  which  they  can  lawfully  go  for  deliver¬ 
ance.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  fairly  said  that  because  no  Indian  ever 
before  invoked  the  aid  of  this  writ  in  a  federal  court,  the  rightful  authority 
to  issue  it  does  not  exist.  Power  and  authority  rightfully  conferred  do 
not  necessarily  cease  to  exist  in  consequence  of  long  non-user.  Though 
much  time  has  elasped,  and  many  generations  have  passed  away,  since 
the  passage  of  the  original  habeas  corpus  act,  from  which  I  have  quoted, 
it  will  not  do  to  say  that  these  Indians  cannot  avail  themselves  of  its 
beneficient  provisions  simply  because  none  of  their  ancestors  ever  sought 
relief  thereunder. 

Every  person  who  comes  within  our  jurisdiction,  whether  he  be 
European,  Asiatic,  African,  or  “native  to  the  manor  born,”  must  obey  the 
laws  of  the  United  States.  Every  one  who  violates  them  incurs  the 
penalty  provided  thereby.  When  a  person  is  charged,  in  a  proper  way, 
with  the  commission  of  crime,  we  do  not  inquire  upon  the  trial  in  what  coun¬ 
try  the  accused  was  born,  nor  to  what  sovereign  or  government  allegiance 
is  due,  nor  to  what  race  he  belongs.  The  question  of  guilt  and  innocence 
only  form  the  subjects  of  inquiry.  An  Indian,  then,  especially  off  from 
his  reservation,  is  amendable  to  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States, 
the  same  as  all  other  persons.  They  being  subject  to  arrest  for  the 
violation  of  our  criminal  laws,  and  being  persons  such  as  the  law  con¬ 
templates  and  includes  in  the  description  of  parties  who  may  sue  out  the 
writ,  it  would  indeed  be  a  sad  commentary  on  the  justice  and  impartiality 
of  our  laws  to  hold  that  Indians,  though  natives  of  our  own  country, 
cannot  test  the  validity  of  an  alleged  illegal  imprisonment  in  this  manner, 
as  well  as  a  subject  of  a  foreign  government  who  may  happen  to  be 
sojourning  in  this  country,  but  owing  it  no  sort  of  allegiance.  I  cannot 
doubt  that  congress  intended  to  give  to  every  person  who  might  be 
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unlawfully  restrained  of  liberty  under  color  of  authority  of  the  United 
States,  the  right  to  the  wiit  and  a  discharge  thereon.  I  conclude,  then, 
that,  so  far  as  the  issuing  of  the  writ  is  concerned,  it  was  properly  issued, 
and  that  the  relators  are  within  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  habeas 
corpus  act. 

A  question  of  much  greater  importance  remains  for  consideration, 
which,  when  determined,  will  be  decisive  of  this  whole  controversy. 
This  relates  to  the  right  of  the  government  to  arrest  and  hold  the  relators 
for  a  time,  for  the  purpose  of  being  returned  to  a  point  in  the  Indian 
Territory  from  which  it  is  alleged  the  Indians  escaped.  I  am  not  vain 
enough  to  think  that  I  can  do  full  justice  to  a  question  like  the  one  under 
consideration.  But,  as  the  matter  furnishes  so  much  valuable  material 
for  discussion,  and  so  much  food  for  reflection,  I  shall  try  to  present  it 
as  viewed  from  my  own  standpoint,  without  reference  to  consequence 
or  criticisms,  which,  though  not  specially  invited,  will  be  sure  to  follow. 

A  review  of  the  policy  of  the  government  adopted  in  its  dealings 
with  the  friendly  tribe  of  Poncas,  to  which  the  relators  at  one  time 
belonged,  seems  not  only  appropriate,  but  almost  indispensable  to  a 
correct  understanding  of  this  controversy.  The  Ponca  Indians  have 
been  at  peace  with  the  government,  and  have  remained  the  steadfast 
friends  of  the  whites,  for  many  years.  They  lived  peaceably  upon  the 
land  and  in  the  country  they  claimed  and  called  their  own. 

On  the  12th  of  March,  1858,  they  made  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  by  which  they  ceded  all  claims  to  lands,  except  the  following 
tract:  “Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  Niobrara  river,  and  running  due 
north  so  as  to  intersect  the  Ponca  river  twenty-five  miles  from  its  mouth; 
thence  from  said  point  of  intersection  up  and  along  the  Ponca  river 
twenty  miles;  thence  due  south  to  the  Niobrara  river;  and  thence  down 
and  along  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning;  which  tract  is  hereby 
reserved  for  the  future  homes  of  said  Indians.”  In  consideration  of  this 
cession,  the  government  agreed  “to  protect  the  Poncas  in  the  possession 
of  the  tract  of  land  reserved  for  their  future  homes,  and  their  persons 
and  property  thereon,  during  good  behavior  on  their  part.”  Annuities 
were  to  be  paid  them  for  thirty  years,  houses  were  to  be  built,  schools 
were  to  be  established,  and  other  things  were  to  be  done  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  in  consideration  of  said  cession.  (See  12  Stats,  at  Large,  p.  997.) 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1865,  another  treaty  was  made,  and  a  part  of 
the  other  reservation  was  ceded  to  the  government.  Other  lands, 
however,  were,  to  some  extent,  substituted  therefor,  “by  way  of  rewarding 
them  for  their  constant  fidelity  to  the  government,  and  citizens  thereof, 
and  with  a  view  of  returning  to  the  said  tribe  of  Ponca  Indians  their  old 
burying-grounds  and  cornfields.”  This  treaty  also  provided  for  paying 
$15,080  for  spoliation  committed  on  the  Indians.  (See  14  Stats,  at  Large, 
p.  675.) 

On  the  29th  day  of  April,  1868,  the  government  made  a  treaty  with 
the  several  bands  of  Sioux  Indians,  which  treaty  was  ratified  by  the 
senate  on  the  16th  of  the  following  February,  in  and  by  which  the  reser¬ 
vations  set  apart  for  the  Poncas  under  former  treaties  were  completely 
absolved.  (15  Stats,  at  Large,  p.  635.)  This  was  done  without  consul¬ 
tation  with,  or  knowledge  or  consent  on  the  part  of,  the  Ponca  tribe 
of  Indians. 
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On  the  15th  of  August,  1876,  Congress  passed  the  general  Indian 
appropriation  bill,  and  in  it  we  find  a  provision  authorizing  the  secretary 
of  the  interior  to  use  $25,000  for  the  removal  of  the  Poncas  to  the  Indian 
Territory,  and  providing  them  a  home  therein,  with  consent  of  the  tribe. 
(19  Stats,  at  Large,  p.  192.) 

In  the  Indian  appropriation  bill  passed  by  congress  on  the  27th  day 
of  May,  1878,  we  find  a  provision  authorizing  the  secretary  of  the  interior 
to  expend  the  sum  of  $30,000  for  the  purpose  of  removing  and  locating 
the  Ponca  Indians  on  a  new  reservation,  near  the  Kaw  river. 

No  reference  has  been  made  to  any  other  treaties  or  laws,  under  which 
the  right  to  arrest  and  remove  the  Indians  is  claimed  to  exist. 

The  Poncas  lived  upon  their  reservation  in  southern  Dakota,  and 
cultivated  a  portion  of  the  same,  until  two  or  three  years  ago,  when  they 
removed  therefrom,  but  whether  by  force  or  otherwise  does  not  appear. 
At  all  events,  we  find  a  portion  of  them,  including  the  relators,  located  at 
some  point  in  the  Indian  Territory.  There,  the  testimony  seems  to  show, 
is  where  the  trouble  commenced.  Standing  Bear,  the  principal  witness, 
states  that  out  of  five  hundred  and  eighty-one  Indians  who  went  from  the 
reservation  in  Dakota  to  the  Indian  Territory,  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
died  within  a  year  or  so,  and  a  great  proportion  of  the  others  were  sick 
and  disabled,  caused,  in  a  great  measure,  no  doubt,  from  change  of 
climate;  and  to  save  himself  and  the  survivors  of  his  wasted  family,  and 
the  feeble  remnant  of  his  little  band  of  followers,  he  determined  to  leave 
the  Indian  Territory  and  return  to  his  old  home,  where,  to  use  his  own 
language,  “he  might  live  and  die  in  peace,  and  be  buried  with  his  fathers." 
He  also  states  that  he  informed  the  agent  of  their  final  purpose  to  leave, 
never  to  return,  and  that  he  and  his  followers  had  finally,  fully,  and 
forever  severed  his  and  their  connection  with  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians, 
and  had  resolved  to  disband  as  a  tribe,  or  band,  of  Indians,  and  to  cut 
loose  from  the  government,  go  to  work,  become  self-sustaining,  and  adopt 
the  habits  and  customs  of  a  higher  civilization.  To  accomplish  what 
would  seem  to  be  a  desirable  and  laudable  purpose,  all  who  were  able  so  to 
do  went  to  work  to  earn  a  living.  The  Omaha  Indians,  who  speak  the 
same  language,  and  with  whom  many  of  the  Poncas  have  long  continued 
to  intermarry,  gave  them  employment  and  ground  to  cultivate,  so  as  to 
make  them  self-sustaining.  And  it  was  when  at  the  Omaha  reservation, 
and  when  thus  employed,  that  they  were  arrested  by  order  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  purpose  of  being  taken  back  to  the  Indian  Territory.  They 
claim  to  be  unable  to  see  the  justice,  or  reason,  or  wisdom,  or  necessity, 
of  removing  them  by  force  from  their  own  native  plains  and  blood  re¬ 
lations  to  a  far-off  country,  in  which  they  can  see  little  but  new-made 
graves  opening  for  their  reception.  The  land  from  which  they  fled  in 
fear  has  no  attractions  for  them.  The  love  of  home  and  native  land  was 
strong  enough  in  the  minds  of  these  people  to  induce  them  to  brave 
every  peril  to  return  and  live  and  die  where  they  had  been  reared.  The 
bones  of  the  dead  son  of  Standing  Bear  were  not  to  repose  in  the  land 
they  hoped  to  be  leaving  forever,  but  were  carefully  preserved  and  pro¬ 
tected,  and  formed  a  part  of  what  was  to  them  a  melancholy  procession 
homeward.  Such  instances  of  parental  affection,  and  such  love  of  home 
and  native  land,  may  be  heathen  in  origin,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they 
are  not  unlike  Christian  in  principle. 
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What  is  here  stated  in  this  connection  is  mainly  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  relators  did  all  they  could  to  separate  themselves  from 
their  tribe  and  to  sever  their  tribal  relations,  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
self-sustaining  and  living  without  support  from  the  government.  This 
being  so,  it  presents  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  an  Indian  can 
withdraw  from  his  tribe,  sever  his  tribal  relation  therewith,  and  terminate 
his  allegiance  thereto,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  independent  living 
and  adopting  our  own  civilization. 

If  Indian  tribes  are  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  separate  but  depen¬ 
dent  nations,  there  can  be  no  serious  difficulty  about  the  question.  If 
they  are  not  to  be  regarded  and  treated  as  separate,  dependent  nations, 
then  no  allegiance  is  owing  from  an  individual  Indian  to  his  tribe,  and  he 
could,  therefore,  withdraw  therefrom  at  any  time.  The  question  ot 
expatriation  has  engaged  the  attention  of  our  government  from  the  time 
of  its  foundation.  Many  heated  discussions  have  been  carried  on  between 
our  own  and  foreign  governments  on  this  great  question,  until  diplomacy 
has  triumphantly  secured  the  right  to  every  person  found  within  our 
jurisdiction.  This  right  has  always  been  claimed  and  admitted  by  our 
government,  and  it  is  now  no  longer  an  open  question.  It  can  make  but 
little  difference,  then,  whether  we  accord  to  the  Indian  tribes  a  national 
character  or  not,  as  in  either  case  I  think  the  individual  Indian  possesses 
the  clear  and  God-given  right  to  withdraw  from  his  tribe  and  forever 
live  away  from  it,  as  though  it  had  no  further  existence.  If  the  right  of 
expatriation  was  open  to  doubt  in  this  country  down  to  the  year  1868, 
certainly  since  that  time  no  sort  of  question  as  to  the  right  can  now  exist. 
On  the  27th  of  July  of  that  year  congress  passed  an  act,  now  appearing  as 
section  1999  of  the  revised  statutes,  which  declares  that:  “Whereas,  the 
right  of  expatriation  is  a  natural  and  inherent  right  of  all  the  people,  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness;  and,  whereas,  in  the  recognition  of  this  principle  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  freely  received  emigrants  from  all  nations,  and  invested  them 
with  the  rights  of  citizenship.  *  *  *  Therefore,  any  declaration, 

instruction,  opinion,  order,  or  decision  of  any  officer  of  the  United  States 
which  denies,  restricts,  impairs,  or  questions  the  right  of  expatriation,  is 
declared  inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  republic.” 

This  declaration  must  forever  settle  the  question  until  it  is  reopened 
by  other  legislation  upon  the  same  subject.  This  is,  however,  only 
reaffirming  in  the  most  solemn  and  authoritative  manner  a  principle  well 
settled  and  understood  in  this  country  for  many  years  past. 

In  most,  if  not  all,  instances  in  which  treaties  have  been  made  with 
the  several  Indian  tribes,  where  reservations  have  been  set  apart  for  their 
occupancy,  the  government  has  either  reserved  the  right  or  bound  itself 
to  protect  the  Indians  thereon.  Many  of  the  treaties  expressly  prohibit 
white  persons  being  on  the  reservations  unless  specially  authorized  by  the 
treaties  or  acts  of  congress  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  treaty  stipu¬ 
lations. 

Laws  passed  for  the  government  of  the  Indian  country,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  Indian  tribes,  confer 
upon  certain  officers  of  the  government  almost  unlimited  power  over  the 
persons  who  go  upon  the  reservations  without  lawful  authority.  Section 
2149  of  the  revised  statutes  authorizes  and  requires  the  commissioner  of 
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Indian  affairs,  with  the  approval  of  the  secretary  of  the  interior,  to  remove 
from  any  “tribal  reservation”  any  person  being  thereon  without  authority 
of  law,  or  whose  presence  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation  may,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  commissioner,  be  detrimental  to  the  peace  and  welfare 
of  the  Indians.  The  authority  here  conferred  upon  the  commissioner 
fully  justifies  him  in  causing  to  be  removed  from  Indian  reservations  all 
persons  thereon  in  violation  of  law,  or  whose  presence  thereon  may  be 
detrimental  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Indians  upon  the  reservations. 
This  applies  as  well  to  an  Indian  as  to  a  white  person,  and  manifestly  for 
the  same  reason,  the  object  of  the  law  being  to  prevent  unwarranted 
interference  between  the  Indians  and  the  agent  representing  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Whether  such  an  extensive  discretionary  power  is  wisely  vested 
in  the  commissioner  of  Indian  affairs  or  not,  need  not  be  questioned. 
It  is  enough  to  know  that  the  power  rightfully  exists,  and,  where  existing, 
the  exercise  of  the  power  must  be  upheld.  If,  then,  the  commissioner  has 
the  right  to  cause  the  expulsion  from  the  Omaha  Indian  reservation  of  all 
persons  thereon  who  are  there  in  violation  of  law,  or  whose  presence  may 
be  detrimental  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  Indians,  then  he  must  of 
necessity  be  authorized  to  use  the  necessary  force  to  accomplish  his 
purpose.  Where,  then,  is  he  to  look  for  this  necessary  force?  The 
military  arm  of  the  government  is  the  most  natural  and  most  potent  force 
to  be  used  on  such  occasions,  and  section  2150  of  the  revised  statutes 
specially  authorizes  the  use  of  the  army  for  this  service.  The  army,  then, 
it  seems,  is  the  proper  force  to  employ  when  intruders  and  trespassers  who 
go  upon  the  reservations  are.  to  be  ejected  therefrom. 

The  first  subdivision  of  the  revised  statutes  last  referred  to  provides 
that  “the  military  forces  of  the  United  States  may  be  employed,  in  such 
manner  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  president  may  direct,  in  the 
apprehension  of  every  person  who  may  be  in  the  Indian  country  in 
violation  of  law,  and  in  conveying  him  immediately  from  the  Indian 
country,  by  the  nearest  convenient  and  safe  route,  to  the  civil  authority 
of  the  territory  of  judicial  district  in  which  such  person  shall  be  found,  to 
be  proceeded  against  in  due  course  of  law.”  *  *  *  This  is  the 

authority  under  which  the  military  can  be  lawfully  employed  to  remove 
intruders  from  an  Indian  reservation.  What  may  be  done  by  the  troops 
in  such  case  is  here  fully  and  clearly  stated;  and  it  is  this  authority,  it  is 
believed,  under  which  the  respondent  acted. 

All  Indian  reservations  held  under  treaty  stipulations  with  the 
government  must  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  a  part  of  the  Indian  country, 
within  the  meaning  of  our  laws  on  that  subject.  The  relators  were  found 
upon  the  Omaha  Indian  reservation.  That  being  a  part  of  the  Indian 
country,  and  they  not  being  a  part  of  the  Omaha  tribe  of  Indians,  they 
were  there  without  lawful  authority,  and  if  the  commissioner  of  Indian 
affairs  deemed  their  presence  detrimental  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the 
Omaha  Indians,  he  had  lawful  warrant  to  remove  them  from  the  reser¬ 
vation,  and  to  employ  the  necessary  military  force  to  effect  this  object  in 
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General  Crook  had  the  rightful  authority  to  remove  the  relators  from 
the  reservation,  and  must  stand  justified  in  removing  them  therefrom. 
But  when  the  troops  are  thus  employed  they  must  exercise  the  authority 
in  the  manner  provided  in  the  section  of  the  law  just  read.  I  his  law 
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makes  it  the  duty  of  the  troops  to  convey  the  parties  arrested,  by  the 
nearest  convenient  and  safe  route,  to  the  civil  authority  of  the  territory  or 
judicial  district  in  which  such  persons  shall  be  found,  to  be  proceeded  against 
in  due  course  of  law.  The  duty  of  the  military  authorities  is  here  very 
clearly  and  sharply  defined,  and  no  one  can  be  justified  in  departing 
therefrom,  especially  in  time  of  peace.  As  General  Crook  had  the  right 
to  arrest  and  remove  the  relators  from  the  Omaha  Indian  reservation, 
it  follows,  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  the  law  required  him  to  convey 
them  to  this  city  and  turn  them  over  to  the  marshal  and  United  States 
attorney,  to  be  proceeded  against  in  due  course  of  law.  Then  proceedings 
could  be  instituted  against  them  in  either  the  circuit  or  district  court,  and 
if  the  relators  had  incurred  a  penalty  under  the  law,  punishment  would 
follow,  otherwise;  they  would  be  discharged  from  custody.  But  this 
course  was  not  pursued  in  this  case;  neither  was  it  intended  to  observe 
the  laws  in  that  regard,  for  General  Crook’s  orders,  enamating  from 
higher  authority,  expressly  required  him  to  apprehend  the  relators  and 
remove  them  by  force  to  the  Indian  Territory,  from  which  it  is  alleged 
they  escaped.  But  in  what  General  Crook  has  done  in  the  premises  no 
fault  can  be  imputed  to  him.  He  was  simply  obeying  the  orders  of  his 
superior  officers,  but  the  orders,  as  we  think,  lack  the  necessary  authority 
of  law,  and  are,  therefore,  not  binding  on  the  relators. 

I  have  searched  in  vain  for  the  semblance  of  any  authority  justifying 
the  commissioner  in  attempting  to  remove  by  force  any  Indians,  whether 
belonging  to  a  tribe  or  not,  to  any  place,  or  for  any  other  purpose  than 
what  has  been  stated.  Certainly,  without  some  specific  authority  found 
in  an  act  of  congress,  or  in  a  treaty  with  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians,  he 
could  not  lawfully  force  the  relators  back  to  the  Indian  Territory,  to 
remain  and  die  in  that  country,  against  their  will.  In  the  absence  of  all 
treaty  stipulations  or  laws  of  the  United  States  authorizing  such  removal, 
I  must  conclude  that  no  such  arbitrary  authority  exists.  It  is  true,  if  the 
relators  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  great  nation  of  Ponca  Indians, 
the  government  might,  in  time  of  war,  remove  them  to  any  place  of  safety 
so  long  as  the  war  should  last,  but  perhaps  no  longer,  unless  they  were 
charged  with  the  commission  of  some  crime.  This  is  a  war  power  merely,- 
and  exists  in  time  of  war  only.  Every  nation  exercises  the  right  to  arrest 
and  detain  an  alien  enemy  during  the  existence  of  a  war,  and  all  subjects 
or  citizens  of  the  hostile  nations  are  subject  to  be  dealt  with  under  this 
rule. 

But  it  is  not  claimed  that  the  Ponca  tribe  of  Indians  are  at  war  with 
the  United  States,  so  that  this  war  power  might  be  used  against  them;  in 
fact,  they  are  amongst  the  most  peaceable  and  friendly  of  all  the  Indian 
tribes,  and  have  at  times  received  from  the  government  unmistakable  and 
substantial  recognition  of  their  long-continued  friendship  for  the  whites. 
In  time  of  peace  the  war  power  remains  in  abeyance,  and  must  be  subser¬ 
vient  to  the  civil  authority  of  the  government  until  something  occurs  to 
justify  its  exercise.  No  fact  exists,  and  nothing  has  occurred,  so  far  as 
the  relators  are  concerned,  to  make  it  necessary  or  lawful  to  exercise  such 
an  authority  over  them.  If  they  could  be  removed  to  the  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory  by  force,  and  kept  there  in  the  same  way,  I  can  see  no  good  reason 
why  they  might  not  be  taken  and  kept  by  force  in  the  penitentiary  at 
Lincoln,  or  Leavenworth,  or  Jefferson  City,  or  any  other  place  which  the 
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commander  of  the  forces  might,  in  his  judgment,  see  proper  to  designate. 
I  cannot  think  that  any  such  arbitrary  authority  exists  in  this  country. 

The  reasoning  advanced  in  support  of  my  views,  leads  me  to  conclude: 

1st.  That  an  Indian  is  a  PERSON  within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  and  has,  therefore,  the  right  to  sue  out  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  in  a  federal  court,  or  before  a  federal  judge,  in  all  cases  where  he 
may  be  confined  or  in  custody  under  color  of  authority  of  the  United 
States,  or  where  he  is  restrained  of  liberty  in  violation  of  the  constitution 
or  laws  of  the  United  States. 

2d.  That  General  George  Crook,  the  respondent,  being  commander 
of  the  military  department  of  the  Platte,  has  the  custody  of  the  relators, 
under  color  of  authority  of  the  United  States,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws 
thereof. 

3d.  That  no  rightful  authority  exists  for  removing  by  force  any  of  the 
relators  to  the  Indian  Territory,  as  the  respondent  has  been  directed  to 
do. 

4th.  That  the  Indians  possess  the  inherent  right  of  expatriation,  as 
well  as  the  more  fortunate  white  race,  and  have  the  inalienable  right  to 
“life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,”  so  long  as  they  obey  the  laws 
and  do  not  trespass  on  forbidden  ground.  And, 

5th.  Being  restrained  of  liberty  under  color  of  authority  of  the  United 
States,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  thereof,  the  relators  must  be  discharged 
from  custody,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


Ordered  Accordingly. 
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IN  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


U.  S.  v.  Thurston  County,  Nebr. 

(Decided  March  21,  1906) 

Sanborn,  Circuit  Judge. — This  is  an  appeal  from  a  decree  of  dis¬ 
missal  upon  a  demurrer  to  a  bill  exhibited  by  the  United  States  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  county  of  Thurston  in  the  state  of  Nebraska  from  collecting 
taxes  from  certain  Indians  of  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  tribes  who 
reside  in  that  county  on  account  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  their 
inherited  lands  which  have  been  deposited  in  a  bank  by  order  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  These  Indians  are  heirs  of  Indian  allottees, 
whose  lands  were  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  either  under  Act 
Aug.  7,  1882,  22  Stat.  342,  c.  434,  f  6,  or  under  Act  Feb.  8,  1887,  24 
Stat.  389,  c.  119,  f  5,  which  provide  that  the  United  States  will  hold 
each  of  their  respective  allotments  “for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years 
in  trust  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indian  to  whom  such  allotment 
shall  have  been  made,  or  in  case  of  his  decease,  of  his  heirs.”  The  allot¬ 
tees  died,  and  their  heirs  were  permitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  sell  the  allotments  they  inherited  under  Act  May  27,  1902,  32  Stat. 
245,  275,  c.  888,  f  7,  on  condition  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  should 
be  deposited  to  their  respective  individual  credits  in  a  bank  selected 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  subject  to  their  respective  checks 
for  not  exceeding  $10  in  any  one  month,  when  approved  by  the  Indian 
agent  or  officer  in  charge,  and  to  checks  for  sums  in  excess  of  $10  per 
month  upon  the  approval  of  the  agent  when  specifically  authorized  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  proceeds  of  these  sales  on 
deposit  in  the  bank  aggregate  more  than  $36,000.  In  no  instance  have 
the  25  years  during  which  the  United  States  undertook  to  hold  the 
allotments  in  trust  expired.  The  officers  of  the  county  of  Thurston 
have  assessed  these  deposits  for  taxation  and  will  levy  taxes  thereon  and 
collect  the  same  of  the  Indians  who  are  equitably  entitled  thereto  un¬ 
less  prohibited  by  order  of  the  court.  The  Indians  to  whom  these  pro¬ 
ceeds  belong  in  equity  are  members  of  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  tribes, 
respectively,  and  these  tribes  are  still  under  the  charge  of  Indian  agents 
appointed  by  the  United  States,  which  distributes  annuities  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  field  seeds,  farming  machinery,  and  at  times  stores  for  sub¬ 
sistence  and  annuities  in  money  to  them,  and  maintains  schools  and 
employs  a  physician,  farmers,  teachers,  and  interpreters  for  their  bene¬ 
fit.  The  complainant  discloses  the  foregoing  facts  by  its  bill,  alleges 
that  it  brings  this  suit  as  trustee  for  each  of  these  individual  heirs  and 
as  trustee  of  the  funds  derived  from  the  sales  of  their  inherited  lands, 
that  it  has  permitted  these  sales  and  caused  the  deposits  of  money  de¬ 
rived  therefrom  in  the  bank,  and  is  controlling  the  disposition  thereof 
in  execution  of  its  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  these  heirs,  and  it 
prays  that  the  county  of  Thurston  and  its  officers  be  enjoined  from  levy- 
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ing  any  taxes  upon  these  deposits  and  from  collecting  any  taxes  from 
these  Indians  on  account  of  them. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  questions  which  this  bill  presents  the 
assumption  will  be  indulged  that  the  Indians  for  whose  benefit  the 
proceeds  of  these  lands  are  held  are  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  state  of  Nebraska.  Their  civil  and  political  status,  however, 
does  not  condition  the  power,  authority,  or  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  exert  its  powers  of  government  to  control  their  property,  to  protect 
them  in  their  rights,  to  faithfully  discharge  its  legal  and  moral  obliga¬ 
tions  to  them,  and  to  execute  every  trust  with  which  it  is  charged  for 
their  benefit.  Matter  of  Heff,  197  U.  S.  488,  509,  25  Sup.  Ct.  506.49  L. 
Ed.  848;  Buster  v.  Wright,  68  C.  C.  A.  505,  135  Fed.  947;  Wallace  v. 
Adams  (C.  C.  A.)  143  Fed.  716,  decided  at  this  term.  They  are  still 
members  of  their  tribes  and  of  an  inferior  and  dependent  race,  of  which 
the  Supreme  Court  has  said  that  “from  their  very  weakness  and  help¬ 
lessness,  so  largely  due  to  the  course  of  dealing  of  the  federal  government 
with  them  and  the  treaties  in  which  it  has  been  promised,  there  arises 
the  duty  of  protection,  and  with  it  the  power.  This  has  always  been 
recognized  by  the  Executive  and  by  Congress,  and  by  this  court,  whenever 
the  question  has  arisen.’’  U.  S.  v.  Kagama,  118  U.  S.  375,  384,  6  Sup. 
Ct.  1109,  30  L.  Ed.  228.  The  experience  of  more  than  a  century  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  unrestrained  greed,  rapacity,  cunning, 
and  perfidy  of  members  of  the  superior  race  in  their  dealings  with  the 
Indians  unavoidably  drive  them  to  poverty,  despair,  and  war.  To  pro¬ 
tect  them  from  want  and  despair,  and  the  superior  race  from  the  inevit¬ 
able  attacks  which  these  evils  produce,  to  lead  them  to  abandon  their 
nomadic  habits  and  to  learn  the  arts  of  civilized  life,  the  government 
of  the  United  States  has  long  exercised  the  power  granted  to  it  by  the 
Constitution  (article  1,  §  8,  subd.  3)  to  reserve  and  hold  in  trust  for 
them  large  tracts  of  land  and  large  sums  of  money  derived  from  the 
release  of  their  rights  of  occupancy  of  the  lands  of  the  continent,  to 
manage  and  control  their  property,  to  furnish  them  with  agricultural 
implements,  houses,  barns,  and  other  permanent  improvements  upon 
their  lands,  domestic  animals,  means  of  subsistence,  and  small  amounts 
of  money,  and  to  provide  them  with  physicians,  farmers,  schools  and 
teachers.  The  Indian  reservations,  the  funds  derived  from  the  release 
of  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy,  the  lands  allotted  to  individual  Indians, 
but  still  held  in  trust  by  the  nation  for  their  benefit,  the  improvements 
upon  these  lands,  the  agricultural  implements,  the  domestic  animals 
and  other  property  of  like  character  furnished  to  them  by  the  nation 
to  enable  and  induce  them  to  cultivate  the  soil  and  to  establish  and 
maintain  permanent  homes  and  families,  are  the  means  by  which  the 
nation  pursues  its  wise  policy  of  protection  and  instruction  and  exercises 
its  lawful  powers  of  government. 
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The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy.  The  Constitution,  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  made  in  pursuance  of  it,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  in  the  execution  of  these  laws,  are  supreme. 
They  are  superior  to,  and  control,  the  Constitutions,  the  laws,  and  the 
governments  of  the  states.  The  power  of  a  state  to  tax  the  forts,  the 
arsenals,  the  ships,  the  buildings,  the  lands,  the  funds,  or  any  other 
means  lawfully  used  by  the  nation  to  exert  its  legal  powers,  is  inconsist- 
tent  with  its  supremacy  and  subversive  of  the  national  government. 
Hence  no  such  power  exists,  or  can  exist,  in  any  state.  Every  instru¬ 
mentality  lawfully  employed  by  the  United  States  to  execute  its  con¬ 
stitutional  laws  and  to  exercise  its  lawful  governmental  authority  is 
necessarily  exempt  from  state  taxation  and  interference.  McCullough 
v.  Maryland,  6  Wheat.  316,  4  L.  Ed.  479;  Van  Brocklin  v.  State  of 
Tennessee,  117  U.  S.  151,  155,  6  Sup.  Ct.  670,  29  L.  Ed.  845;  Wisconsin 
Central  Railroad  Co.  v.  Price  County,  133  U.  S.  496,  504,  10  Sup.  Ct. 
341,  33  L.  Ed.  687.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
that  lands  held  by  Indian  allottees  under  Act  Feb.  8,  1887,  24  Stat. 
389,  c.  119,  f  5,  within  25  years  after  their  allotment,  houses  and  other 
permanent  improvements  thereon,  and  the  cattle,  horses,  and  other 
property  of  like  character  which  had  been  issued  to  the  allottees  by  the 
United  States  and  which  they  were  using  upon  their  allotments,  were 
exempt  from  state  taxation,  and  declared  that  “no  authority  exists  for 
the  state  to  tax  lands  which  are  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its  policy  in  reference  to  these  Indians.” 
U.  S.  v.  Rickert,  188  U.  S.  432,  441,  23  Sup.  Ct.  478,  482,  47  L.  Ed.  532. 
Why  are  not  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  these  allotted  lands,  which 
the  United  States  causes  to  be  deposited  and  held  subject  to  its  dis¬ 
position,  in  a  bank  which  it  selects,  for  the  benefit  of  those  Indians 
equitably  entitled  thereto,  equally  held  in  trust  by  it  for  the  same  purpose 
and  equally  exempt  from  state  taxation  for  the  same  reason? 

The  answer  of  the  counsel  for  the  county  is:  (1)  Because  these  de¬ 
posits  are  discharged  of  the  trust  by  Act  May  27,  1902,  32  Stat.  245, 
275,  c.  888,  §  7  ;  and  (2)  because  the  United  States  has  no  lawful  author¬ 
ity  to  withhold  these  moneys  from  their  beneficiaries  or  to  control  their 
disposition.  Let  us  examine  these  positions.  The  lands  which  were 
sold  were  held  by  the  complainant  in  trust  to  preserve  them  for  the 
exclusive  use  and  benefit  of  the  respective  Indian  allottees  and  their 
heirs  until  the  expiration  of  25  years  from  the  respective  dates  of  their 
allotments,  and  then  to  convey  them  to  the  allottees  respectively  or 
their  heirs  “in  fee  discharged  of  said  trust  and  free  of  all  charge  or  in¬ 
cumbrance  whatsoever.”  22  Stat.  342,  c.  434,  §  6;  24  Stat.  389,  c.  119,  §5. 
The  undertaking  to  convey  them  at  the  end  of  the  25  years  free  of  all 
charge  or  incumbrance  imposed  an  obligation  to  keep  them  free  from  the 
burden  or  charge  of  state  taxation,  as  well  as  of  every  other  incumbrance. 
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U.  S.  v.  Rickert,  188  U.  S.  432,  23  Sup.  Ct.  478,  47  L.  Ed.  532.  The 
act  of  May  27,  1902,  provides  that  any  heir  of  any  Indian  allottee  to 
whom  a  trust  or  other  patent  containing  restrictions  on  alienation  has 
issued  may  sell  and  convey  the  lands  inherited  from  such  an  allottee, 
“but  all  such  conveyances  shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interior  and  when  so  approved  shall  convey  a  full  title  to 
the  purchaser  the  same  as  if  a  final  patent  without  restriction  upon 
alienation  had  been  issued  to  the  allottee,”  and  that  lands  so  conveyed 
shall  thenceforth  be  subject  to  taxation  by  the  state  in  which  they  are 
situated.  32  Stat.  275,  c.  888,  §  7.  The  authorized  sale  and  conveyance 
of  trust  property  by  a  trustee  discharges  the  property  sold  from,  and 
charges  the  proceeds  of  its  sale  in  the  hands  or  under  the  control  of  the 
trustee  with,  the  trust.  No  change  of  form  of  property  can  divest  it  of 
a  trust.  The  substitution  of  one  kind  of  property  for  another,  of  goods 
for  promissory  notes,  of  lands  for  bonds,  or  of  money  for  lands,  does  not 
destroy  it.  The  substitute  takes  the  nature  of  the  original  and  stands 
charged  with  the  same  trust.  Taylor  v.  Plumer,  3  Maule  &  Sel.  562, 
574;  In  re  Hallett’s  Estate,  Knatchbull  v.  Hallett,  13  Chan.  Div.  696, 
717,  719,  733;  Cook  v.  Tullis,  85  U.  S.  332,  341,  21  L.  Ed.  933;  McLaugh¬ 
lin  v.  Fulton,  104  Pa.  161,  171;  Third  National  Bank  v.  Stillwater  Gas 
Co.,  36  Minn.  75,  78,  30  N.  W.  440;  2  Perry  on  Trusts,  §§  835,  836,  837, 
The  act  of  May  27,  1902,  contains  nothing  to  withdraw  these  sales  or 
their  proceeds  from  the  operation  of  this  basic  principle  of  equity  juris¬ 
prudence.  All  the  provisions  of  that  act  are  in  strict  conformity  to  it, 
and  there  is  no  logical  escape  from  the  conclusion  that,  as  long  as  the 
United  States  withholds  the  possession  of  these  proceeds  from  those  who 
are  equitably  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  them  and  the  term  of  the  original 
trust  continues,  it  holds  these  proceeds,  as  it  held  the  lands  which  pro¬ 
duced  them,  charged  with  the  same  trust  to  preserve  them  intact  and  to 
pay  them  to  the  cestuis  que  trust  “free  of  all  charge  or  incumbrance 
whatsoever,”  either  by  reason  of  taxation  by  any  state  or  county  or 
otherwise. 

Nor  is  the  complainant  without  lawful  authority  to  hold  these  proceeds 
and  to  control  their  disposition  in  the  same  way  that  it  held  and  con¬ 
trolled  the  lands  in  trust  for  the  benefit  of  these  Indian  heirs.  The  act 
of  1902  authorized  these  heirs  to  sell  and  convey  their  inherited  lands 
only  when  the  proposed  sales  were  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  It  thereby  vested  in  the  Secretary  plenary  power  to  permit 
or  to  forbid  the  sales  proposed.  The  whole  is  greater  than  any  of  its 
parts,  and  includes  them  all,  and  the  authority  to  allow  or  to  prohibit 
proposed  sales  necessarily  included  the  power  to  consider  and  determine 
the  terms  and  conditions  on  which  such  sales  should  be  approved.  By 
rules  and  regulations  approved  October  4,  1902,  and  amended  September 
16,  1904,  and  May  25,  1905,  the  Secretary  provided  that  owners  of  in. 
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herited  Indian  lands  might  be  permitted  to  sell  them  on  condition  that 
they  agreed  that  the  proceeds  of  such  lands  should  be  placed  in  one  or 
more  banks,  which  should  furnish  satisfactory  bonds  to  guaranty  the 
safety  of  the  deposits,  to  the  credit  of  each  heir  in  proper  proportion, 
subject  to  the  checks  of  such  heirs  only  when  approved  by  the  agent  or 
officer  in  charge  for  amounts  not  exceeding  $10  to  each  in  any  one  month, 
and  subject  to  their  checks  for  larger  amounts  only  when  approved  by 
the  agent  specifically  authorized  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
The  acts  of  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  to  make  these  regulations 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  into  effect  the  act  of  1902,  and,  when  made, 
they  had  the  force  of  statutory  enactments.  Rev.  St.  §§441,  465  (U. 
S.  Comp.  St.  1901,  pp.  252,  264);  U.  S.  v.  Eaton,  144  U.  S.  688,  12 
Sup.  Ct.  764,  36  L.  Ed.  591;  Wilkins  v.  U.  S„  96  Fed.  837,  37  C. 
C.  A.  588.  The  Indians  whose  rights  are  under  consideration  made  the 
sales  of  their  lands  subject  to  the  conditions  prescribed  by  these  rules. 
The  bank  and  a  surety  executed  a  bond  in  the  sum  of  $50,000  to  the 
United  States,  conditioned  that  it  would  pay  the  rate  of  interest  upon 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  these  lands  deposited  with  it  which  should 
be  agreed  upon  by  it  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  that 
it  would  pay  over  the  deposits  in  the  manner  provided  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  which  reference  has  been  made. 
The  proceeds  of  these  sales  were  deposited  with  this  bank  under  this 
bond  and  under  these  rules.  These  facts,  the  statutes,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  equity  jurisprudence  which  have  been  considered,  have  led  our 
minds  to  these  conclusions: 

As  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  empowered  to  permit  or  for¬ 
bid  the  sales  of  these  inherited  Indian  lands,  he  had  authority  to  de¬ 
termine  upon  what  conditions  he  would  allow  such  sales,  and  to  pre¬ 
scribe  and  enforce  the  terms  specified  in  his  regulations  upon  this  subject. 
The  allotted  lands  were  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit 
of  those  to  whom  they  were  assigned,  and  theii  heirs,  under  the  acts  of 
August  7,  1882,  and  February  8,  1887.  The  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
these  lands  have  been  lawfully  substituted  for  the  lands  themselves  by 
the  trustee.  The  substitutes  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  originals,  and 
stand  charged  with  the  same  trust.  The  lands  and  their  proceeds,  so 
long  as  they  are  held  or  controlled  by  the  United  States  and  the  term  of 
the  trust  has  not  expired,  are  alike  instrumentalities  employed  by  it  in 
the  lawful  exercise  of  its  powers  of  government  to  protect,  support,  and 
instruct  the  Indians,  for  whose  benefit  the  complainant  holds  them,  and 
they  are  not  subject  to  taxation  by  any  state  or  county. 

The  decree  below  must  be  reversed,  and  the  cause  must  be  remanded 
to  the  Circuit  Court,  with  instructions  to  permit  the  defendants  to 
answer  the  bill  and  to  take  further  proceedings  not  inconsistent  with 
the  views  expressed  in  this  opinion.  It  is  so  ordered. 
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ORK  is  the  mission  of 
mankind  on  this  earth. 
A  day  is  ever  struggling  forward, 
a  day  will  arrive,  in  some  ap¬ 
proximate  degree,  when  he  who 
has  no  work  to  do,  by  whatever 
name  he  may  be  called,  will  not 
find  it  good  to  show  himself  in 
our  quarter  of  the  solar  system, 
but  may  go  and  look  elsewhere 
if  there  be  any  idle  planet  dis¬ 
coverable.  Let  all  honest  work¬ 
ers  rejoice  that  such  law,  the  first 
of  Nature,  has  been  recognized 
by  them. 
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AmHE  mission  of  govern- 
IL  ment  henceforth  in 
civilized  lands  is  not 
repression  alone  and  not  au¬ 
thority  alone,  not  even  of  law, 
nor  the  rule  of  the  best  men 
— but  to  train  communities 
through  all  their  grades,  be¬ 
ginning  with  individuals  and 
ending  there  again,  to 
rule  themselves. 

WALT  WHITMAN 
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